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Burley With 
Cleve. Reserve 


Orin E. Burley, former Associ- | 
ate Professor of Business Organi- 
zation at Ohio State University, 
has been appointed Industrial 
Economist of 
the Federal 
Reserve Bank 
of .Cleveland, 
it has been 
announced by 
President M. 


New York, N. Y., Thursday, July 20, 1944 


Monetary Chaos 


| By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 

|Chicago Economist Sees Continued Inflationary Poten- 
tialities In (1) Excess Of Savings Over Investment; (2) 
Continued Shortages Of Durable Consumer And Pro- 
ducer’s Goods; (3) Reconversion Delays; (4) Increased 
Foreign Demand For American Products; (5) Continued 
High Wage Levels And (6) A Widening Gap Between 
Demand And Supply Of Available Goods 


Four Kinds Of Post-War Inflation 


Price 60 Cents a Copy 


Monetary Conference Near End 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Special Correspondent of “The Commercial and Financial Chronicle” 


Conference Prolonged But Monetary Fund Set Up— 
Total Incresed By $800,000,000 With Larger Russian 
Quota—U. S., Britain And Russia Given Voting Con- 
trol—Smaller Nations’ Reaction Seen In Mexico’s Pro- 
test Regarding Gold Parities—Silver Agitation Likely To 
Continue—Devastated Countries Seek Relief From Con- 
tributions To Bank 




















J. Fleming. Gradually it dawns on the American public that the inflation BRETTON WOODS, July 19—As might have been expected, the 
Mr. Burley problem is not identical with the problem of balancing the budget, i International Monetary Conference was not able to complete the 
will supervise | thorny as that © business of 
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Orin E. Burle eral Reserve |™more purchas- Solution Of P roblems ; (2) As Being Misleading ; And large measure, 
" _. District, ac- |g power, and (3) As Causing Enemy Peoples To Unite And Prolong | ?t*tibutable to 


cording to Kenneth H. MacKenzie, 
Vice-President in charge of statis- 
tics and research. 

A native of West Union, Adams 
County, Ohio, Mr. Burley is author 


will therefore 
stop one 
source of post- 
war inflation. 
But it will 
leave open the 





The War—Urges A Peace Based On Mutual Forgiveness 


At Casablanca when the lack of unity between the USSR and 
the English-speaking powers was even more obvious than it is today, 
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the President 





the physical 
exhaustion of 
many “key 
men” who 
have been 
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namely, the danger that the vast 
amount of liquid funds accum- 
ulated during the monetary infla- 
tion will burst into the markets 


conditional 


surrender” as 


a war aim. It 


failure in building up the morale 
of the American soldiers. These 
reporters still complain that our 


proceedings at Bretton Woods. 
The three-day extension granted, 
under protest, by the management 
of the Mount Washington Hotel, 


: : hi was boastful boys, despite their bravery do not ‘ ia. 3 
“Special material and items of |.@nd raise prices sky-high. After) 14 ay, desirous‘ of accommodating its 
th r, commercial credit ex- | an assertive know what they are fighting for, be ™ 

interest with reference to dealer shteeiaes A. add more fuel to the| and if the except to get home. For which | Tesular guests,’ may not suf 


activities in the States of Con- 
necticut, Miehigan and Misseuri 
included in this issue. Connecti- 
cut on page 290; Michigan 290; 
Missouri 291. 


General index on page 304. 
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fire. Lastly, there is the “psycho- 
logical” threat that, once prices 
start to rise, a rush for goods may 
be created. 

The last-mentioned danger, that 
of “self-inflammatory inflation,” 
presupposes substantially rising 
prices, and may therefore be dis- 
missed at present—so long as it is 
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Gallup Poll is 
to be believed, 
it won the ap- 
proval of a 
great majority 
of Americans. 
It spared them 
and their lead- 
ers for a time 
from the pain- 
ful necessity 
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Norman Thomas 
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situation they blame. all sorts of 
people and. things-except the right 
ones. The lack of passionate feel- 
ing about definite war aims among 
our soldiers is the natural conse- 





*An address made by Mr. Thomas 
before the Student Christian As- 
sociation at Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., on July 18, 1944. 
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ficient for a final agreement by 
the delegates regarding the struc- 
ture and functions of the inter- 
national bank. However, the main 
features of both the Fund and the 
(Continued on page 298) 
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Insurance Supervision— Jordaan Grannemann 
os Joins Hy Hentz & Go. 
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Where Draw The Line? Jordaan Grannemann has joined 


: a mamemeang 
By LOUIS H. PINK H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, 
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Kearney & Trecker |New York City, members of the 
Mayflower Hotel Former Superintendent of Insurance, State of New York New York Stock Exchange and NE eter: Foes : 
Standard S$ Author of “Freedom from Fear” other leading exchanges, ad is in Ke Public Service 
tandar —— charge of the public utility divi- 6s Piain 


Former State Insurance Official. Maintains That The In- 
surance Business..Cannot Be Conducted With Intelli-. 

gence And Safety If Anti-Trust Provisions Are Enforced Trust Company. poe co dpa 
Against It—Sees:Need For.A Truce Regarding The Ques-. 
tion And Suggests.A* Plan Of»Joint And Cooperative, _Lockton Opens 
Régulation By The States And The Federal Government, !NDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Richard 
Similar To Canadian System. 'C. Lockton is engaging in a secur- 


y | ities business from office at 6479 
Insurance and the Anti-Trust Act | North Illinois Street. Mr. Lockton 


sion of the research department. 
Mr: Grannemann was formerly as- 
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ment Of Big Business 

Carl Holderman, New Jersey State Chairman of the Political 
Action Committee of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, in an 
address before the annual convention of the Hudson County Indus- 
trial Union Council at Jersey City on July 16th, charged that “big 
business was conspiring .to capture the legislative processes of our 
democracy,” and he pointed to the election of Albert W. Hawkes as 


eliminate su- 
pervision by 
the States, 
and that until 
} about 40 years 
ago Federal 
super vision 
had some ad- 
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.. in office ‘‘be-| great democracy would operate in 

cause many of |the interest of big business in-| }) 


active support from some of the 
sarger companies, such as the Pru- 
dential and the Union Central. 
The: Armstrong investigation 
shook State insurance to its-foun- 
dations and made it rebuild itself 
on sound lines. This and the re- 
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supervision, and led to a steady polls.” “The entire complexion of our 
growth in efficiency and prestige: “There has! Congress,’ continued Mr. Holder- 





man, “changed within the course 
of a few years. Today the ma- 
jority of men in the Congress of 
the United States, instead of rep- 
resenting the people who elected 
them to office, instead of rep- 
resenting the great mass of Amer- 
ican workers who live by their 


' been a great 
_ deal of crit- 
S icism from 
. many sources, 
and even 
“among, our 
own members, 
about the CIO 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, while a vol- 
untary body, has.also contributed 
considerable uniformity and has 
helped to attune State supervision 
to the national scheme of things. 


Today a large majority of those 
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connected with insurance would 
like to see State supervision pre- 
vail and fear the entrance of the 
Federal. Government into the pic- 
ture. 

It is of interest that while a 
bare majority of one of the judges 
felt that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
‘Act applies-to the business. of .in- 
surance, all nine were agreed that, 

(Continued on page 292) 


going into politics,” said Mr: Hol- 


derman., “Reasons why,” he con- 
tinued, “CIO has decided to: make 
political action No. 1 on the;agenda 
for work during,1944: We found 
ourselves facing a crisis in Amer-| 
ican history this year. I find: that4 
that. crisis has been built up for 
the .past several years. because 


big. business in America. has) 
sought to capture the. legislative 


pay envelope, represent the cou- 
pon clippers of America who by 
power of wealth, have been able 
to: impose their will upon the 
people of this country. They have 
outlined a program, part of which 
has .been developed during. the 
last couple of years. The pro- 
gram of big business cails for the 


gradual shifting of the tax burden 
(Continued.on page 297) 
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tacks made by people entirely at an’ 1 Pe . ‘ & Trust Co. 
: a ved 3 
ee ee ne: pa Baca Is the Board so keen on furnish- GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, + pi quarter analysis 
and District Committees of the | ing information as the above para- RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY WYE TH & Co. available on request 
Association have met with nu- | raph would indicate? If so, let’s & INDUSTRIAL BONDS wa 
merous groups of members in| have the proof. Again and again, INVESTMENT STOCKS C. E. Unterberg & Co. 
various parts of the country and | through these columns, we have | NEW YORK.S. LOS ANGELES 14 Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
more such meetings are sched-| Challenged the Board to disclose ||| Knowledge « Experience + Facilities 40 Wall St. 647 So. Spring St. 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
uled — all for the purpose of | What conferences on the “5% . «+ for Investors Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
answering members’ questions spread policy” were held between Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange Teletype NY 1.1668 ; 















































and to remove any cause of mis- (Continued on page 302) 
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Warp & Co 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 











American Hardware | 
Bendix Home Appl. | 
Bird & Son 

Boston & Me., Prior & Stpd Pfds.| 


Buda Co. 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Cement “A” 
Consolidated Textile & Bonds 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
General Tin Investment 

H. H. Robertson 

Liberty Aircraft 

Long Bell Lumber* 
Magazire Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling* 
Moxie 

Nu-Enamel 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Purolator* 

Riley Stcker 

Scovill Mfg. 

Southwest Natural Gas 
Title Guar. & Trust 


Wickwire Spencer 


INDUSTRIALS 


Auto ort - 
Axton-Fisher “B” 

Botany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Brockway Motor* 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd. 
Eastern Corporation 

Empire Star Mines 

Great American Industries * 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 

Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 
McFadden Pub. 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 
San-Nap-Pak 

Talon 

Terminal & Transportation 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
Triumph Explesives 

United Cigar Whelan 
United Drill “A” & “B” 
Wilcox & Ga 

Yuba Consolidated Gold 












irlines 
Airlines 


American. Export 

Chicago & Southern 
In ‘Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 

| National Airlines | 
Northeast Airlines 


| ThiTehil | 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Central Elec. & Tel. Com. 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec: & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 

New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% & 7% Pfd. 
N. Y. Water Service Pfd. 
Peoples Lt. & Pwr. Com. & Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 
Washington Gas & El. 6s, 1960 


Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
Emerson Radio 
General Instrument* 
International Detrola 


Magnavox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory 
Stromberg Carlson 
Submarine Signal 
> *Circular on Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
/Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 





120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REcter 2-8700 NY 1-1288 
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Post War Possibilities 





Electrolux 


Electrol 


Copeland Refrigeration 


Bendix Home Appliances 


TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 


Telephone HAnover 2-2400 


Private Wires 


to Buffalo—-Cleveland 


Member New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletype 1-376-377 
Detroit—Pittsburgh—St. Louis 








25 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 





We are pleased to announce that 


Mr. Howard E. Phillips 


has become associated with us 
as resident manager of our 


New York Office 


George R. Cooley & Co. 


INC. 
New York Resident Vice-President 
Mr. Paul W. 


Richardson 
100 State Street 
Albany 7, N. Y. 








NSTA Advertising Notes 


Your National Advertising Committee is pleased to inform our 
members we now have over $2,800 in advertising for our special 
supplement going in the “Chronicle.” 

President William Perry Brown’s letter to the membership should 


speed up sales by our members. 


If you don’t know of our participa- 


tion in this advertising, we suggest you contact a member of your 


® 





National Advertising Committee. 

Added to the list of names given 
in these columns last week (as 
constituting our National Adver- 
tising Committee) is Bert Horning 
of Stifei, Nicolaus & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

We have received advertise- 
ments from Buffalo, Jacksonville, 
Miami, West Palm Beach, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Detroit, To- 
ronto, Canada, New York, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Chicago. 

We are indeed very grateful to 
Hart, Smith & Co., New York, for 
the largest ad placed so far, being 
the back cover of our supplement. 





You all now have contracts, so 
please endeavor to get them 


4 


signed. Get other investment 
houses and firms outside the stock 
and bond business to come along, 
too. Many corporations can be 
prevailed upon by our members 
to take a full-page space for $350, 
or half-page for $200. It’s up to 
you to give your Association a 
hand in getting business of this 
character, too. The advertising 
value is certainly there in a big 


way. 
K. I, M. 


Harold B. Smith, Chairman 
NSTA Advertising Committee, 
Collin, Norton & Co., New York, 
N. Y. A. W. Tryder, Vice-Chair- 
man NSTA Advertising. Commit- 
tee, H. T. Greenwood & Co., 
Philadelphia. 





““Mark-Ups’’ 


By J. GENTRY DAGGY * 
The Question Of “Mark-Ups” Is Largely Self-Regulatory 
Because Of Confidential Ties That Bind Dealer In Se- 
curities To Customer—Holds A ‘Full Disclosure’ Rule 
Would Be Like “Compelling Macy’s To Tell Gimbels’”’— 
Cost: Factors And Dealer’s Risks Determine Market 


Spreads And Mark-Ups 


Inasmuch as profits in the securities business, as elsewhere, are 


directly related to costs, it would 


seem appropriate to discuss, from 





this viewpoint,‘ 
certain funda- 
mental differ- 
ences in secur- 
ity transac- 
tions as exe- 
cuted on na- 
tional ex- 
s changes and 
as negotiated 
in the over- 
the -counter 
markets. 
Certain 
| types. of se- 
curities lend 
themselves 
readily to auc- 
tion trading 
and are prop- 
erly dealt in 
on the na- 
tional exchanges. We have seen 





J. G. Daggy 


) that issues which fail to possess 


these characteristics — securities 
that can be distributed only by the 


merchandising — properly belong 
in the over-the-counter markets. 
where adequate _sponsorship is 
available. 

Both types of market are essen- 
tial in their respective spheres of 
activity; they are closely related 
but with fundamental differences, 
and it is only when the lines of 
demarcation are indiscriminately 
crossed that trouble ensues. 

Within the business, at present, 
there is a deal of heated argu- 
ment and disruptive turmoil con- 
cerning the matter -of allowable 
over-the-counter profits. There is 
not the slightest protest on the 





“Taken from a report prepared 
by Mr. Daggy for the Investment 
Traders Association of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Daggy is associated with 
the trading department of the 
Philadelphia office of H. M. Byl- 
lesby and Company. 





employment of salesmanship and 


(Continued on page 300) 
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| Giant P ortland Cement 





BOSTON, MASS. 


A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry | 
With a Bright Future 


(Pa.) | 
Stock 2 9/16-234 
Div. Arrears Ctfs. 19-20 
Circular Available—Send for Copies 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


| Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69) 


X. 























POLLAK MFG. CO. 


Net. Earn. after taxes $6.96 

Net Quick Assets 9.68 

Book Value 18.56 
Recent 814 Price 

Four page analysis available on 


this low price stock on request 


Ruaymiod & CO 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 


| N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 4 


CHICAGO 








DALLAS 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 


iiassinaietliateietsitaasinheetiteneenimennatliatit eh eaten ge ee 
PHILADELPHIA 














x $100,000 
City of Philadelphia 
34% Bonds 
January 1, 1975/59 


Coupon Form 
118.385 & Interest 
To Net 1.80% 


Moncure Biddle & Co. | 
drat 


Price: 














CARTERH. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 


UNDERWRITERS 
and 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


135 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 3002 Teletype—CG 362 








We Maintain Markets in: 
Eastern Corporation 
Federal Machine & Welder 
Lukens Steel 
Majestic Radio 
Merchants Distilling 
U. S. Truck Lines 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 
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HICKS & PRICE 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


231 S. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 - CG 972 
1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-1432 


J. Lewis Armstrong Go. 
To Be Formed In Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA—J. 
Lewis Armstrong, member of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange, and 
John C. Rowland will form J. 
Lewis Armstrong & Co. effective 
August Ist. Both have been part- 
ners in E. J. Moore & Co. which 
is dissolving. 

I 


Attractive Situation 


Common stock of Federal Water 
& Gas offers an interesting situa- 
tion, according to a memorandum 
issued by Boenning & Co., 1606 
Walnut. St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the : Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 
memorandum may be had from 
Boenning & Co. upon request. 


NY Bank Stocks Compared 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- | 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have issued a most inter- 
esting quarterly comparative an- 
alysis of 17 New York City bank 




















stocks. Copies of this analysis 
may be had upon request from 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 


FEDERAL WATER 
& GAS 


Common Stock 


‘Memorandum on Request 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
ennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 


SAN FRANCISCO 























CURRENT INFORMATION 
and MARKETS 


always available on 


PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


Send for our current report on 


Rohr Aircratt 
H. R. BAKER & Co. 


Russ Bldg. 650 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Ss. F. 196 L. A. 42 




















Howard E. Phillips 
Cooley Mer. InN. Y. ¢, 


George R. Cooley & Co., Inc. of 
Albany, N. Y. announce the ap- 
pointment of Howard E. Phillips 
as Resident Manager in their New 
York office, 25 Broad Street, to 
develop a program to specialize in 
corporate issues of New York 
State. 

Mr. Phillips’ experience in the 
investment business covers a pe- 
riod of 25 years. His most recent 
connection was with Robinson, 
Miller & Co., Inc., as manager of 
their trading department. 
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PANAMA COCA-COLA | 


% . 
gg coding pe eae | Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.25 

| 7 > 

Electrol, Inc. | eee 194a - 3.65 | 


% 5 eal . : ‘ , 
Majestic Radio Approximate selling price — 26 


Stromberg Carlson 
Bought: — Sold 


* Circular on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members New -York Security Dealers Association 


111 Broadway 


Bendix Home Appliances 









CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Bear Exploration & Radium 
Brown Company 
Consolidated Paper 
Electrolux 
Fanny Farmer Candy 
International Utilities 
Kerr Addison 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

| Noranda Mines 

Pend Oreille Mines 
| Steep Rock Iron Mines, Lid. 
| Sun Life Assurance Co. 
| 
| 
| 


Circular on request 


| Horr ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
___ Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 




















REctor 2-5288 


vestments to benefit from the insatiable 
demand for civilian goods that will grow 
to enormous proportions before war pro- 
duction has ceased? 


Our current BULLETIN— 


TIME to RE-STOCK 


discusses this question and reviews spe- 
cific securities of interest to retail dealers 
Copy on request 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 








New York, N. Y. 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-2480 . What 





} 
| 
are the most strongly situated types of in- | 


Holds Subsidy ‘‘A Sugar-Coated 
Pill’ Of Dictatorship 


L. F. Whittemore Of Boston And Maine Railroad Says 
Tendency Is For Federal Government To Punish Those 
Who Are Willing To Risk Their Substance To Give Work 


In an address before the Rotary Club, Barre, Vt., on July 12, 
L. F. Whittemore, Assistant to the President, Boston and Maine Rail- 
road oO 





Ventures, Ltd. 


CANADIAN. BANK STOCKS 

















the| 


con-@ 
demned 
Government’s | 





which leads to the loss of indi- 
vidual freedom. In no dictator- 
dominated country has labor, or- 
ganized or unorganized, anywhere | 
near the advantages which it en- 
joys in a country where men are 
able to earn their livelihood by 
working in private enterprise— 
paid according to their abilities— 
_ the chance open to the individual 
to get ahead if he is willing to 
accept the responsibility which 
advancement entails.” 





Quotas & Voting Power 


to relinquish $10,000,000 of its 
quota in favor of $5,000,000 each 
for Colombia and Chile. The 
above. table -includes these re- 
adjustments. 

The Committee was composed 
as follows: Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, French Delegation, India, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United “**tes, 
Chairman. 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 

















the technical advisors and Dr. White—are not persons of the same 
economic and financial background as members of some of the for- 
eign delegations, notably the British. But the’ presence at Bretton 
Woods of Senators and Congressmen has not been without benefit to 
the Conference. Through them the Conference was able to learn 
some of the things that the American Congress would not accept, and 


thus to avoid them. Secretary Morgenthau told the press on July 15|° 


that there was no evidence among the members of the Congress here 
of any party attitude toward the work of the Conference. 
% % Ht 
The reticence of the Russians in some matters has occa- 
sioned pointed comment. It will be recalled that, at the time 
the experts’ monetary plan was given out by Secretary Mor- 
genthau in Washington in Avril, the Russians “came in” only 


(Continued on page 301) 






































52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
maging oct in Mo ta Fund Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 129 | Bell Teletype WY 1-905 | 
dreisdd the netary : Through Wire Service NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY New York Montreal Toronto 

ini The Quota Committee of Com- : z 
opinion that , - 
reliance on|mission I of the International s ee 
Governmental | Monetary Conference on. July 15 N ' And V A M t Fs American Water Wks. & Elec.. 
subsidy by/}agreed to recommend the follow- ews 1ews S one ary j<* Ss, 1975 
business is| ing quotas that make up the con- — . ° 
like taking aj|tributions to the. International ; onference Draws To A Close Community Water Service 
“a Monetary Fund. 7 és ' cf mf 
pill. of oa Mee Ke East Coast Public Service 
torship “which in mil- 5 Ne nds “* H., Po =, 19.— Although no delegation 4s, 1948 
ions of No. 0 sign the i . 
leads to vit } dollars votes of private and natinaeboaih arisen pabyoinoe my ttrene'y Todi r ee — nine 
care a tg ete zi er ay aye eanneto ae neice el oan ye unhappy about blocked sterling balances, as are delegates for some Peopl Ga ’ Co. (N. J.) 
ye ee = oe "350 | Other countries, and is also miffed about smallness of its quota, or i on ppt ee 
ae ica eee _________. 150. 1,750 | line of credit, in the fund. Every country but the United States would pg 
Begins Ax. Canada ------.------.---.. 390 3.280| like larger quotas, thereby enabling acquisition of scarce dollars and Tyler Building (N. Y.) 
L. F. Whittemore cy is over,” | China te ial 550 5.750 per geigmsr§ 6 rs} to on: gerne. gorig: that, because Ge, 1963 
Mr. Whi +, | Columbia _._.-____ 50 750 raulle situation, their country’s quota and hence voice on a 
om ay kes seal mio ™ phn Costa Rica--—-..--.....-._ 6 308) the executive committee should be greater. China complains it was Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 
bo bad’ a: lide aaitids of work- ee Free giana ante 125 1,500| Led to believe” its quota would be larger. As for the British, they Inéocbbbated’ ’ 
nee dettlad’ th Uae valenis maethi Dewmark _.-.---.__------- 2 *| wanted the headquarters of the fund to be in London. Russia be- || 63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
aE reggie ame ane: tied evapled: on Republic : 30 grudges the gold portion of her subscription and Mexico complains Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
cent if emliaeha will put up tne BPP, = cunelnan GANA 700 ence Sm the fund, its voice will be heard merely to state the Mexican 
4 . El Salvador _- _. 2.5 275] position. 
money to continue such industries. | gtniopia 6 310 Since an International Conference, li 
: jest as igs , like a Congress, is a meeting 
parade ~ pea ont Se renee ee ower ee ws +7 place so pg ag er eter ness concessions must be granted, these D ee 
é i tere Eee aS : murmurings are but natural. ominican 
to start new ones have to have a|Guatem4! 9. - Sos ® * 8 uk Teak. 
great deal of courage. They have] Honduras... ------- 250-275 Asidide tat a © 6 1 
Os one lilac 2 me Oe 260 e Istel, French delegate, stated to me that he “feels se 
od ye ge a hong = a 400 4,250 that whatever happens the Bretton Woods Conference will Republic 5 28 
ectenev onthe. part of.Goverh lege ean Sapa: - 7 ro have a very useful result by the fact that it has enabled the 1940 1942 
ment—partic aatiy the Federal > S seaequapmece nig in 5 255 representatives of 44 countries to exchange views and to un- 
Government—to punish those who | Luxembours --------------- 10 350 derstand each other’s problems. Both in the Fund’s and in 1961 1969 
= ‘Boge eden ©} Mexico _.-.----. 90 1,150 the Bank’s proposals there are a number of excellent ele- 
are willing to risk their substance | Netherlands _____- 275 3,000 ment iets ha ti b tl iticized i e 
to give work to other men. From | New Zealand- --- @~ s which have sometimes been unjustly criticized in sev- 
the seat where I sit, it looks as if | Nicaras¥® -------------- 2 270 eral quarters. We have worked so hard in examining the de- 
tha Daitnsed oF dite ia tle | eee os bs tailed texts that it is difficult at the present juncture to get GUDE, WINMILL & CO. 
zeal to enforce the Sherman Anti- con on GS SVR RET 270 an over-all picture.” oo Members New York Stock Exchange 
Peru oP eae Sn aed Sees 25 500 
Soe Law have gone far beyond Philippine Commonwealth 15 400 Latin America’s two seats on the Executive Committee are ex- 1 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
purpose of the law and are| poland __--__-.-_.._.----- 125 1,500| pacted to be rotated f Set’ the Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 
trying to discourage ownership in | Union of South Africa —- 100 ©=-: 1.250 | P e rotated from time to tme. 
industry as a step toward social- eee meme ae tt we wt 
ization of our basic economy.” United Kingdom.._____-_-- 1,300 13,500 In an information gathering someone remarked that Greece has ‘ . 
“If we are to have free enter- | United States_.------ 2,750 27,750] an able representative here, but that Britain controls what the Greek American Maize Products Co. 
prise, owned and operated by free | yevgea),--— ~~ 1 400 | delegation says and does. This elicited from an American in the : 
‘men and employing free labor,” | Yugoslavia — ate AS PRR 850 group the smart (7) remark that the United States, too, has some General Tin Investment 
continued Mr. Whittemore, “it is] ..,, a amy toca Charley McCarthys” in Latin America. Tokh Oil T & P Cc 
necessary that the individual per-| = * okheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. » 
son or company with money be *The quota of Denmark shali be dcter- Few of the foreign countries represented here included members 
encouraged to invest it in manu- | mined by the Pune after Denmark accepts | of their parliamentary bodies in their delegations to Bretton Woods Universal Match 
facturing industry. There has been | ™ , . at The Peruvians sent two senators and two deputies. Lord Keynes, of 
_a tendency, which I am sure is not} The Committee's recommenda- | course, is a member of the House of Lords. The case of the United oe 
satisfactory to Vermonters, to look | tion was unanimous with the ex-| States was very special, becuse the Fund and Dank plans raga 9 
to the Government for everything. | ception of reservations by China, into effect unless this country participates, and that is not possible s 
, , . . without the approval of Congress. In appointing four members of Frederic 4 Hatch & Co 
oe ot aaatesrapgarbemagicn| Egypt, the French Delegation, the Congress to the American delegation, the Administration hoped to ‘saa pi - 
is the sugar-coating which en-|{ndia and New Zealand. make Congressional acceptance easier to obtain. 63 Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 
closes the nill of dictatorship| The Mexican Delegation agreed It is quite true that the American delegates as such—apart from Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








James A. Hague Now 
With Adams-Fastnow 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) — 


- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Jamés A. Hague is now associated 
with Adams-Fastnow Co., 215 
West Seventh St., members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Hague was formerly partner in 
James A. Hague & Co., and a 
thereto was with Boothe, Gil- 
lette & Co. ; 
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HART SMITH & CO. 
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UTILITY PREFERREDS 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Public Utility Securities 
Utility Bond and Stock Yields 


The accompanying table compares yields on long-term govern- 
ment bonds (including taxable bonds in recent years) with average 
yields on utility bonds and common stocks. ‘In the last two columns 
are shown the difference between utility bond yields and those of 
governments, and between the dividend yields on utility stocks and 
the interest yield on governments. Government bond yields are used 





as a convenient yardstick for the® 


so-called “absolute” money rate— 
i.e.. the rate investors are willing 
to accept where a minimum risk 
of principal is involved. The yard- 
stick is not perfect, but it seems 
the best obtainable. 

Obviously utility bonds have 
been in steadily increasing favor 
with investors since 1930, as the 
spread between utility bonds and 
Governments has steadily nar- 
rowed. Utility bonds used in the 
index are of AAA caliber. In re- 
cent years institutions have been 
willing to buy utilities at only a 

' moderate yield premium over 
- Governmerts, because of. their 
' confidence in the basic soundness 
of the industry and their desire 
to diversify portfolios. Much of 
this popularity of utility bonds is 
due, however, to the many safe- 
guards developed in bond inden- 
tures, as well as the fact that bond 
interest coverage is figured both 
. before and after Federal taxes. 
Since Federal taxes are, in gen- 
eral, based on income remaining 
after borid interest, the margin of 
safety is assumed to be reflected 
in earnings before taxes—though 
actually Federal taxes probably 
‘have a prior legal claim on earn- 


test, however, so far as high-grade 
utility bonds are concerned. 

The spread between utility stock 
yields and Government bond 
yields illustrates market psychol- 
ogy with respect to utility equi- 
ties. In 1929-30 buyers were will- 
ing to disregard yields—which 
were below those obtainable on 
Governments — since they were 
interested mainly in appreciation 
possibilities. In 1932, when the 
present Administration came into 
office, many investors became 
alarmed, and the yield spread 
lengthened to a figure probably 
somewhat above that of the early 
1920’s (for which corresponding 
figures are not available). In 
1936-40 yields fluctuated some- 
what with the varying views 
taken of SEC policies of regulat- 
ing utilities. In 1941-42 investors’ 
fears were sharply increased, both 
with respect to the SEC and Fed- 
eral taxes. In 1943-44, however, 
these fears were somewhat alle- 
viated, although stock yields still 
appear to be somewhat above 
normal, as compared with long- 





term trends. The yields in the 
stock column are slightly below 
individual stock yields because of 
inclusion in the index of several 





ings. It is unlikely that this pri- 
ority will ever meet any practical’ non-dividend: paying stocks. 
' Yield of Utility Utility Utility Utility 
Long-Term Bond Stock Bond Stock ~ 
Years— ° Gov. Bonds Yields Yields Spread Spread 
eae eed plaaa tat 3:60 % 4.96% 2.41% 1.36 —1.19 
Oi a ak 3.31 4.83 3.10 1.52 — .21 
RE aa et aR Se a 3.34 4.57 4.69 1.23 1.35 
i ERATE aS TAL a 3.70 5.04 6.70 1.34 3.00 
RARE “SP ee RL See a 3.34 4.69 5.56 1.35 2.22 
SLE a ea 3.14 4.19 6.09 1.05 2.95 
ee Sa PEE EH 2.74 3.59 5.77 85 3.03 
FSA EE, RS 2.58 3.38 4.12 .80 1.54 
| MAE Raid ty SERRE 2.66 3.22 5.57 56 2.91 
| SEC Re Ra gee RS 2.44 2.99 6.71 55 4.27 
ng AA RT 2.19 2.83 5.53 64 2.34 
RE eS ae 2.06 2.75 5.27 .69 3.21 
eR RI Re RE 2.07 2.69 8.52 62 6.45 
RE ORR STL STR 2.27 2.70 8.60 43 6.33 
| TR ON TTS 2.29 2.64 5.13 35 2.84 
July 5, 1944 (week ended)_____ 2.39 2.62 518 .23 2.79 
> e eye. 
_ Bright Possibilities Growth Industry 
Giant Portland Cement is a} Air transportation is America’s 


low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
, teresting possibilities. according 

to a circular prepared by Lerner 
_& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
' Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
_ cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
' idend arrearage. 


- 





GILBERT J. 


fastest growing industry, White & 
Company, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo, 
states ina discussion of Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines which offers inter- 
esting possibilities for apprecia- 
tion currently and after the war 
the firm believes. Copies of this 
study and comparative figures on 
bank and insurance stocks may 
be had from White & Company 





American Gas & Power common 
Federal Water & Gas common 
Illinois Power dividend arrears 


Midland United preferred 


— 


POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, BY. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 


upon request. 








Philco Official Sees 40% Gain In Tomorrow's Markets 
Consumers Durable Goods Sales 


| James H. Carmine, Vice President Of Philco Corporation, | 


Says People Are Not Only Going To Want Every Kind 


| Of Appliance, But Will Be 


dustries 


Able To Buy Them—Tele- 


vision Will Be Fastest Growing Of All Post-War In- 


A 40% increase in sales of radios, refrigerators, air conditioners, 
automobiles, and all other consumers durable goods over the best 
pre-war year can be expected in the first 12 months of full production 
after victory, it was predicted by James H. Carmine, Vice-President 
in charge of merchandising for Philco Corporation, in an address 
before an appliance industry dinner in the Furniture Club of America 


“=. 





at the Ameri- 
can Furniture : 
Mart in Chi- 
cago on July 
14th. 

“Once the 
war emer- 
gency is over, 
the fact that 
there has been 
no new pro- 
duction of ap- 
pliances for a 
long time, is 
a sure guar- 
antee of a pe- 
riod of extra- 
ordinarily 
good business 
for everyone 
connected 
with consum- 
ers durable goods, including deal- 
ers, distributors and manufac- 
turers,” Mr. Carmine said. “A vir- 
tual vacuum of all kinds of elec- 
trical appliances has developed, 
and it will take months to stock 
distributors and dealers, once 
production has been resumed, to 
say nothing of meeting the urgent 
demands of the public. 

“People are not only going to 
want and need every kind of ap- 
pliance, but will be able to buy 
them. It is estimated that by the 
end of 1944 the accumulated sav- 
ings in the hands of the public in 
the form of cash, bank deposits 
and war bonds, will approximate 
$100. billion, In addition, install- 
ment credit outstanding has been 
drastically reduced, so that the 
credit standing of the American 
people is higher and their borrow- 
ing power is far greater than ever 
before.” 

In 1941, the last pre-war year, 
approximately $10,300,000,000 was 
spent by the American people on 
consumers durable goods, Mr. Car- 





James H. Carmine 


- 


‘of full production after victory is 





mine pointed out. In the first year 


> 


won, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that we can look forward to 
a total national business in these 
lines of about $14,500,000,000—an 
increase of 40%. 

“In the case of radio, Philco 
estimates that there will be a pent- 
up demand for between 20,000,000 
and 25,000,000 sets at the end of 
1944, as compared with the indus- 
try’s alltime high production of 
13,000,000 units in 1941,” Mr. Car- 
mine said. “In refrigeration, it is 
estimated that the pent-up de- 
mand will be upwards of 6,000,000 
boxes, as compared with 1941 out- 
put of 3,600,000 units. Over and 
above this, there will be a tre- 
mendous demand for frozen food 
storage chests. Sales of single- 
room air conditioners should rise 
400 to 600% over the pre-war 
level within a very few years. 

“One of the fastest-growing of 
all post-war industries will be 
television,’ Mr. Carmine pre- 
dicted. “After television standards 
have been set by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, every 
major city in the United States 
will have a television station just 
as quickly as transmitter deliv- 
eries can be made at the end of 
the war. It may be possible to 
produce. and sell table model tele- 
vision receivers for as little as 
$125 after the war, and larger 
‘projection-type’ sets may cost up 
to $400. Television broadcasting 
facilities today are within reach of 
approximately 25,000,000 people, 
provided receivers were available. 
If as we expect, at least 42 more 
television stations are added in 
key cities in the immediate post- 
war period to the nine now in 
operation, the coverage would ex- 
pand to.about 70,000,000—or more 
than half the population of the 
United States.” 





“Many People Will Wholly Miss This Entire 
Bull Market In Stocks 


We are witnessing a major bull’market in common stocks which 
is being fought all the way by a large percentage of investors, as well 
as quite a few investment advisers. ; 

They started fighting it back in November, 1942, and have been 
doing so ever since. The main idea then was (and still is): the mar- 
ket has gone too fast and too far; 


we'll wait for the reaction. But 





been too mild to satisfy them. | 
And probably if they did get a 
good reaction, they’d fear it was 
the:beginning of something worse. 

So they have missed, and-prob- 

ably will continue to miss, what 
has thus far been a very good rise 
—not to mention the income on 
their money. 
' Why is this? Is it merely because 
the public doesn’t usually “come 
in” until the major portion of an 
advance has occurred? Or is some- 
thing deeper than that involved 
this time? . 

We make no pretense at pro- 
fundity, but we suspect that some- 
thing deeper is involved. 

Look at brokers’ loans; still 
practically on the bottom. Look 
at “turnover” of bank deposits; 
Still abnormally low. Look at sav- 
ings; sensationally high. Look at 
new equity financing; practically 
non-existent...Look at the condi- 
tion of the banks; most liquid in 
history. Look at corporate re- 
serves; they’ve been set up for 
everything under the sun, includ- 
ing “contingencies we can’t fore- 





such reactions as have come have® 





see but which may arise.” 


What we are getting at is that 
everybody remembers the bad 
times in the ’30’s so vividly, that 
his first thought is for safety, pro- 
tection, security, liquidity, con- 
servatism and every other term 
that means “NO RISK.” 

Look at the yields on so-called 
“risk-free” investments; they are 
the lowest in history. 

On top of everything else, the 
property owner and the _ stock- 
holder have been in a kind of so- 
cial and political “dog-house” for 
so long they have an inferiority 
complex: they wonder if it is so- 
cially desirable tg make a profit, 
and if it’s the right thing for a 
patriotic American to be doing. 


‘It is doubtful if American in- 
vestors have ever been as con- 
servative as they are today. Many 
of them are going to fight a ris- 
ing price level as long as it lasts, 
because they have learned too 
well the lesson of 1932. Their 
minds are tied to that awful year, 
and to 1938, and they have great 
difficulty in looking to the future 
in any other terms.—From “Selec- 
tions” of July 11 issued by Se- 
lected Investments Co., Chicago. 


Walter Whyte 
Says 


Poor buying now seems to 
| rule market. Selling still good 
| but seems uncertain. Dow 151 
‘looks like tough figure to 
overcome. Support indicated 
at 148. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Since last week’s column 
was written nothing has hap- 
pened in the market to make 
me change my mind that the 
cream is off the top of the 
milk. The poor quality of buy- 
ing for the past two weeks 
has, if anything, deteriorated 
to the point that only a tech- 
nical position holds prices at 
present levels. I don’t mean 
to belittle the technical posi- 
tion. On the contrary, it is 
that quality which makes for 
up and down moves long be- 
fore the news on which they 
were presumably based be- 
come private property. 

* ve a 

Unfortunately the expres- 
sion “‘technical position” has 
been used so freely that to all 
intents and purposes it is 


meaningless today. 
a us % 


In the final essence a tech- 
nical position is caused by the 
quality of participation in the 
market. When stocks are low 
and public interest is nil the 
chances are that this tech- 
nical position is strong. When 
stocks are high, or in the 
midst of an advance, and pub- 
lic interest is at fever pitch, 
you can assume that nine 
times out of 10, the technical 
position is weak. To confuse 
you still further, weak and 
strong positions can exist at 
the same time. 

a ws 

Take the current market as 
an example: Here you see a 
market which has gone up al- 
most without stopping from 
about 130 to 150. News dur- 
ing the advance was good, but 
no better than before the ad- 
vance. In the last two weeks 
the public has come in. Some- 
body sold them the stock they 
were bidding for. Result: the 
buying was no longer as good — 
as the selling. But while that 
adds up to a poor technical 
position there is still another 
factor to consider. For while 
the buying is poor and the 
selling good, the latter is un- 
certain of its position. A par- 
tial answer for this is lack of 
decision by the good sellers 
and is attributable in part to 
the war and its by-products, 
domestic as well as foreign. 
Also SEC restrictions prevent 
longs overreaching them- . 
selves. So while the local: 
signs point to a poor technical 
position, which in turn means 
a reaction, other signs point 
to hesitation at worst. 

%* 

While on the discussion of 
technical indications it might 
be wise to explode some of 

(Continued on page 302) 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 

please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 

Chronicle for publication in this column. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) staff. of E. F. H ¥ 0., 

CHICAGO, ILL. Mugh M,lecuth Springs 

Brower has been added to the 

staff of Harris, Upham & Co., 135 
South La Salle St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Virginia | 
H. Bailey, formerly with Merrill | 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, | 
has become associated with O’Mel- | 
veny, Wagenseiler & Durst, Inc., 
626 South Spring St. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Louis C. Gu- 
tru has rejoined Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Board of 
Trade Building. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PASADENA, CAL. — Vernon | 
Charnley, Jr., has become affili- 
ated with Thomas Kemp & Co., | 
210 West Seventh St., Los Ange- | 
les, Cal. Mr. Charnley was in the 
past with Griffith-Wagenseller & 
Durst. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CLEVELAND, O.— William L. 
Strong, formerly with J. S. Bache 
& Co., is now with Blair Secur- 
ities Corporation, Union Com- 
merce Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Ernest 
N. Gimble has joined the staff of 
Paul H. Davis & Co., Merchants 
Bank Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Maurice D. 
Bahnsen has been added to the 
staff of Foster & Marshall, Porter 
Building. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.— Lloyd 
R. Arnold, G. M. Douglas, and 
Morris Geggie have become affil- 
iated with Bankamerica Company, 
650 South Spring St. Mr. Arnold 
was previously with Fewell & Co.: 
Mr. Douglas with Revel Miller & 
Co., and Mr. Geggie with Nelson 
Douglass & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — 
George E. Sims is with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Florida National Bank Building. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—EHs- 
worth B. Burgi is connected with 
Bankamerica Company, 300 Mont- 
gomery St. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Marnee 
M. Hansell is with’ Butler-Huff & 
Co. of California, 210 West Sev- 
enth St. 





(Special to The Financia) Chronicle) 
SOUTH BEND, IND.—Paul B. 
Beamer is associated with Maxson 
Securities Co., Inc., 1408 Marietta 
St. In the past Mr. Beamer was 
with Arthur H. Wyatt of Indian- 
apolis. 


‘Wall Street War Bond Syndicate Goes Over Top 


In both number of sales and dollar amount the War Bond Syn- 
dicate, comprising 467 investment dealers and brokers in the Fifth 
War Loan Drive, exceeded its quota by 25%, Gail Golliday of the 
Banking and Investment Division of the War Finance Committee for 
New York, announced. The final report for the four-week period 
_ of the’drive which ended July 8, showed sales of war bonds to 49.891 
‘investors for a total of $750,510,-@ 
263. The goal had been set at 
40,000 sales for a total of $600,- 
000,000. 

W. Fenton Johnston of Smith, 
Barney & Co., acting manager of 
the syndicate, reported to the 
Banking and Investment Division 
that 133 syndicate member firms 
had exceeded their participations 
in both numbers of subscriptions 
and dollar volume. 

Of these 133 firms, the 20 lead- 
ers in number of sales, based on 
percentage of number § allotted, 
were as follows: 

DeCoppet & Doremus; Michel, 
Whitmer, Watts & Co.; F: S. Mose- 
ley & Co.; Wagner, Stott & Co.; 
Wood, Gundy & Co.; Weingarten | 
& Co.; J. & W. Seligman & Co.;| 
‘Spencer Trask & Co.; G. A. Sax- | 
ton & Co.; Garvin Bantel & Co.; 
L. D. Sherman & Co.; Strauss 
Bros.; Holsapple & Co.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Baeon, Stevenson & 
Co.: McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss; 
Thomson & McKinnon; Arnhold 
& S. Bleichroder, Inc.; Baker, 
Weeks & Harden; Friedman & Co. 

In dollar volume of sales, the 
20 leaders percentagewise were as 
follows: 

Stryker & Brown; R. W. Proctor 
& Co.; Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co. of St. Louis; 
Slaughter, Horne & Co.; Fried- 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. — Law- 
rence E. Erdman has joined the 











man & Co.; H. G. Bruns & Co.; 
Dominion Securities Corp.; Het- 
tleman & Co.; H. T. Carey, Joost 
& Patrick; Johnson & Wood; 
Schroder Rockefeller & Co.; H. L. 
Allen & Co.; Garvin Bantel & Co.; 
F. B. Ashplant & Co.; Lasser Bro- 
thers; S. B. Blumenthal & Co.; 
Wainwright, Luce & Willetts; F.S. 
Moseley & Co.; W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Wagner, Stott & Co. 

At the end of the drive the fol- 
lowing members of the syndicate 
led the field with subscriptions in 
excess of 1,000: 

Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Domi- 
nick .& Dominick; Harris, Upham 
& Co.; A. G. Becker & Co.; L. F. 
Rothschild & Co.; C. J. Devine & 
Co.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co.; J.S. Bache & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp. 


Public National Attractive 

Stock of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York offers interesting possibili- 
ties for investment, according to 
a memorandum issued by C. E 
Unterberg & Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
this memorandum outlining the 
situation may be had upon request 
from C. E. Unterberg & Co. 

















| 
| Seaboard & Roanoke | 


5s, 1931 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Rell Teletype—NY 1-310 














— 


Railroad Securities 


The reorganization railroad -bond market has been distinctly 
spotty in recent weeks, characterized by periodic, but short lived, 
speculative bulges in individual groups of issues on specific reorgan- 
ization developments. The St. Pauls and the Rock-Islands each had 
its turn in conjunction with District Court hearings on their plans. 
Missouri Pacifics have had flurries from time to time on rumors that 
the Interstate Commerce Com-©® . 
mission was going to come out|in reorganization prove most prof- 
with a plan in the near future./| itable to security holders. There 
In none of these instances has the | are district advantages inherent in 
strength or speculative interest| keeping the old debt and charges 
been sustained for any consider- | for tax purposes as long as pos- 
able period. sible. Thus during periods of high 

The most recent flurry has been| earnings cash accumulates rap- 
in the Frisco bonds, and at the/idly. Distribution of such cash, 
time of this writing this flurry 
is apparently going to follow the 
pattern set by the other roads. | 
The-occasion for the revival of 
speculative interest in Frisco liens 
was the filing, on July 13, of the 
long-awaited plan of reorganiza- 
tion by the ICC. Mere filing of the 
plan, however, does not give any 
promise of early consummation of 
reorganization. The Commission 
itself must now hold hearings on 
the plan before it can even be 
submitted to the Federal District 
Court. Even with the general ac- 
cord there is among bondholders 
on the allocation of securities the 





or in part settlement of the claims, 
naturally enhances the status of 
the bonds. However, a delay dur- 
ing a period of low earnings is of 
questionable value, particularly if] 
the delay means the possibility} 
that the new securities may not 
be delivered until after the war) 
boom is over. It is this factor that 
has induced a cautious attitude’ 
among speculators, now that the. 
war has been progressing so favor- 
ably on virtually all fronts. 

The terms of the plan just re-. 


leased by the ICC caused no sur- 
prise. Treatment of the various 
mere mechanical details of reor-| liens is that proposed in the .com- 
ganization under Section 77 are} promise reached among the major 
such that the most optimistic place | creditor groups many months ago. 
the date of possible consummation | Treatment. of the major specula- 
some time in 1946. 

Under certain conditions delays | posed as follows: 





either as interest on the old bonds |}... 


| tive bonds of the Frisco is pro- | 





‘ 5% Preferred Common 
1st 4s Income 412s Shares Shares ‘ Cash 
Prior. Lp, 4s...-. .-@259 $171 3.22 6.67 $15.36 
Prior Ln. 5s 233 182 3.53 7.10 25.39 
Consol. 442s —- 221 158 1.74 3.48 21.05 
At the time of this writing the; ties. On the basis of their reor- 
4s are selling at 45, the 5s at 48/ ganization treatment, then, the 


bonds cannot be regarded as of- 
fering any particularly attractive 
potentialities at this time. 

The one aspect that may lend 
some measure of speculative ap- 
peal to the bonds at this time is 
the possibility of additional sub- 
stantial cash payments in the in- 
terim to consummation of the 
plan. In this respect the plan is 
very well drawn, leaving the door 
wide open for distribution of cash, 
when and if available, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. Speculators 
would do well to keep a sharp 
eye on the company’s cash posi- 
tion. 


J. Robert Lindsay’ & Co. 
To Admit Mason L. Carroll 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Mason L 
Carroll will be admitted to part- 
nership in J. Robert Lindsay & 
Co., Franklin National Life Build-. 
ing, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as of August Ist. 
Mr. Carroll will make his head- 
quarters at the firms Shelby, N. C. 
office, Webb Building. 


and the 4%s at 37. Allowing for 
an arbitrage spread of 25%, which 
is the minimum that would be ex- 
pected with the date of possible 
consummation so distant, this 
would indicate prospective values 
of the securities to be received of 
5614, 60 and 4614, respectively. 
One may take any specific bond 
to see how this calculation would 
work out. Taking the old prior 
lien 4s, they are to receive $234.33 
in cash and new Ist mortgage 
bonds which may be evaluated at 
par. Therefore, the junior securi- 
ties to be received must have a 
theoretical prospective value of 
$328.14 to justify current prices 
for the old bonds. The new in- 
come bonds might be evaluated at 
65, or $111.15 for the amount al- 
located to the old prior lien 4s, 
which would leave $217 to rep- 
resent the value of the new equi- 
ties. This would work out to 
prices of 40 and 12%, respectively, 
for the new preferred and com- 
mon stocks. Considering the time 
element. these appear as too lib- 
eral evaluations of the new securi- 
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REORGANIZATION POTENTIALITIES | 
for Selected Securities of | 


Missouri Pacific System | 


| Copies available upon request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 TELETYPE NY 1-1310 

















We maintain active trading markets in: 


SEABOARD 4s/50 
SEABOARD 6s/45 
SEABOARD 4s/59 
SEABOARD-ALL FLORIDA 6s/35 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 
52 Wall Street n.y.c.5 
HAnover 2+9072 Tele. NY 1-1293 




















Delaware, Lackawanna 


& Western Railroad 


New York, Lackawanna 
& Western Division 
Ist & Refunding 5s; 1973 


Income 5s, 1993 
(When Issued) 


American Cable 
& Radio 
Warrants 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


ERNST& Co. 
MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange and other 

leading Security and Commodity Exchs, 


120 Broadway, New York.5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 














‘BALTIMORE “& OHIO 
‘414s, 1960 , 
Special analytical letter | 
on request 


Raymna s€o 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. . 
Tel. CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 . 


‘ N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 a 


















PANHANDLE 
EASTERN P, L. 


‘MOKAN 


STOCK & RIGHTS 





Bought - Sold - Quoted 


Wann & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 Broadway, N. Y.5 Established 1926 
REctor 2-8700 Teletype NY 1-1288 


Thomas Hutchinson With 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Co. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Thomas 
A. Hutchinson has joined the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, San Diego Trust 
& Savings Building. Mr. Hutchin- 
son in the past conducted his own 
investment business in. San Diego 
and was with the First National 
Trust and Savings Bank of San 
Diego. 


























‘Virginian 
‘Railway 


— 


ee 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED) 


' 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street,-New York 5 _ 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 


Boston Philadelphia . Hartford § 
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- TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members ad York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 











41 Broad Street, New York 4 





We offer lst Mortgage Leasehold Bonds on 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


Entire block—57th to 58th St.; 8th Ave. & Bway. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING BLDG. 


52nd St. and Madison Ave. 


Complete statistics on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 





HAnover 2-2100 

















—_—— 








We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 


AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 





Cc. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 

11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-0510 

















Attractive Situations 

Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument: Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 
Rubber, Moxie, Scovill Mfg., and 
American Export Airlines. 














Sinclair In War And Peace 


Sinclair Oil Corp. has prepared 
an attractive 40-page illustrated 
booklet entitled “Sinclair in War 
and in Peace.” This describes 
Sinclair’s facilities in the fields of 
production, refining, .transporta- 
tion and distribution, and tells 
about new equipment built for 
the refining of 100-octane gasoline 
and synthetic rubber components. 
Copies of this interesting booklet 
may be had upon request. Write 
to Sinclair Oil Corp., Dept. D, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





Attractive Situations 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co. common, which is listed on 
the St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
offers an interesting situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway, 
New York City. Copies of this 
memorandum and also circular on 
Bartgis Bros. and Federal Screw 
Works may be obtained from 
Herzog & Co. upon request. 





AUDITS - EXAMINATIONS - 


TAXES - SYSTEM 


Inaugurating an accounting 
and business management ser- 
vice specifically designed to be 
of assistance to the small bro- 
kerage house, the specialist, the 
unlisted security dealer and all 
small businesses which are 
without regular clerical help or 
are hampered by reduced cleri- 
cal forces. 

Services by qualified ac- 
counting specialists who have 
had many years of diversified 
stock brokerage income tax and 

1 experience. Inquiries 
invited — moderate fees. Ad- 
dress replies to Box BA 8, 
Commercial & Financial Chron- 
. “4 Spruce St., New York 





Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 
What About Hotel Bonds Post-War? 


There has been quite a lot of conjecture as to whether or not 
the conclusion of the war will adversely affect hotel bonds. 

One theory advanced is that hotels in New York City have seen 
their peak earnings because rentals cannot be raised on account of 
OPA regulations and that operating costs have been mounting. 

Another theory is that New York City will have a boom post- 


war instead of a depression. 
theory is advanced on the basis 
that New York City’s greatness at 
present and post-war will not de- 
pend upon continued operation of 
a few large plants, but rather upon 
a vast number of small manutac- 
turing units that will lend them- 
selves to quick conversion to ci- 
vilian production. 

Current high earnings of hotels 
are due in a larger measure to 
high occupancy rather than _in- 
crease in rates. Will this occupancy 
continue after the war? Pro-ar- 
guments include the following: 

Removal of restriction of travel 
is expected to flood New York, 
the wonder city, with visitors. 


Resumption of consumer goods 
manufacture is expected to bring 
thousands of buyers into New 
York to replenish the stocks of 
out-of-town stores. 


Return of the armed forces is 
expected to increase the demand 
for living quarters. Many soldiers’ 
wives now living with their 
mothers will want to establish 
their own living quarters with 
their husbands. A furnished apart- 
ment in a hotel will solve the 
necessity of an immediate outlay 
for furniture and besides, there 
are very few regular apartments 
of small size obtainable. 


One of the leading Statistical 
Services has recently advised the 
consideration of liquidating hotel 
bonds. The advice to liquidate 
hotel bonds was based on the fact 
that prices of some of these secur- 
ities were three or more times the 
pre-war level and the fact that 
the rise was influenced by the 
improved earnings occasioned by 
the war. 


The writer sharply disagrees 
with the theory that because a 
security has had a large price- 
appreciation that necessarily 
means that high yields should be 
sacrificed and the security be sold. 
He agrees that the rise in prices 
were partly influenced by im- 
proved earnings, but is also of the 














opinion that the better prices were 
also occasioned by the realization 
that the security behind the bonds 
'was worth more than the market 
| price of the bonds. 


| As an example, 870—7th Avenue 
|general mortgage bonds (Park 
‘Central Hotel) have risen 38% 
points since Pearl Harbor—from a 
price of 24% in November 1942 to 
63 at the present time. Well, let 
us look into this current price of 
€3. In the first place, it is antici- 
pated that a payment of 3 points 
will be made on August Ist to 
clean up all accumulated interest. 
This will reduce the cost of the 
bonds to 60% and will open the 
way for future sinking fund oper- 
ations of the bond issue. Bonds 
pay 44%2% fixed interest. so that 
at a price of 60 a yield of 7%% is 
obtainable. As to whether the 
444% interest can be maintained 
after the war, the earning experi- 
ence on the bonds before depre- 
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‘ciation, during the past eight 

| years, is interesting, viz: 
1943__12.67% 1939__ 4.20% 
1942._ 5.65% 1938__ 3.88% 
1941__ 4.40% 1937__ 5.66% 
1940__ 4.93% 1936__ 6.71% 


You will note that in three of 
the eight years, the interest re- 
quirements were not met. We be- 
leve this will now be corrected 
by lower real estate taxes, result- 
ing from reduction in assessment. 
For instance, in 1941 when inter- 
est was not quite earned, the prop- 
erty was assessed at $6,750,000. In 
1942 the assessment was reduced 
to $5,700,000—a savings in taxes 
of about $30,000 a year or about 
34 of 1% on the bond issue. 

Now as to the value of the prop- 
erty securing the bond issue: 

Present funded debt consists of 
a $1,161,786 institutional first 
mortgage and the subject $4,055,- 
200 bond issue, a total funded debt 
of $5,216,986, but the bond issue 
is now selling at a 40% discount 
bringing it down to $2,433,120. 
This puts a market value on the 
funded debt of only $3,594,906. 
Let us compare this figure with 
some other facts to see whether 
these bonds are over-priced. In 
the first place, it is a very small 
part of the original funded debt, 
which was as follows: first mort- 
gage $8,500,000; second mortgage, 
$2,000,000; notes, $378,103—a total 
of $10,878,103. Secondly, it is less 
than the assessed value of the 
property, which as stated before is 
$5,700,000. Thirdly, its compari- 
son to annual gross income is in- 
teresting. During the past eight 
years the lowest gross income was 
in 1938—$2,080,245; the highest in 
1943—$3,259,916. 

Added to all these facts is the 
advantage of the bonds carrying 
stock representing a share in the 
ownership of the property. 


The writer, after studying all 
these facts, concludes that the 
bonds of this 1,600 room hotel do 
ot appear over-priced and that 
the high yield afforded warrants 
the retention of these bonds. 


We would recommend a com- 
plete study of the value behind 
your hotel bonds before letting the 
fear of peace-time influence your 
selling this type of security. 


$$ 

Rail Situation of Interest 

Grand River Valley Railroad 
first 4s of 1959 offer interesting 
vossibilities according to a circu- 
lar being distributed by Adams & 
Peck, 63 Wall Street, New York 
City. Copies of this circular may 
be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. 

I 


Interesting Situation 
H. R. Baker & Co., Russ Bldg.. 
San Francisco, Calif., have avail- 
able an interesting report on 
Rohr Aircraft. Covies of this 


report may be had from the firm : 


upon request. 








Says Monetary Conference Swayed. 
By Managed Paper Currency Policy 


Robert S. Palmer, Managing Director, Colorado State 
Mineral Resources Board, Claims That “A Few Ambi- 
tious Treasury Experts” Seek End Of Monetary Use Of 
Silver, and Plan Steps “Towards Demobilizing Gold” 


Expressing concern that the American delegation at the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference is moving away from the traditional 
hard money policy, based on gold and silver, and toward a world- 
wide system of managed paper currencies, Robert S. Palmer, Man- 
aging Director, State Mineral Resources Board of Colorado, declared 


last Friday that it is not too late 
tried monetary devices. 

Mr. Palmer, who was at the In- 
ternational Monetary Conference 
as an observer, on July 14 issued 
the following statement: 

The American people, tradi- 
tionally devoted as they are to a 
sound monetary system based 
upon the firm twin foundations of 
gold and silver, have good cause 
for alarm over the trend of the 
discussions at the International 
Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

After attending the Conference 
for several days, I feel that I can 
summarize its attitude towards 
gold and silver, as indicated by 
a number of delegates to whom 
I have spoken, as follows: 

1. Gold is to be retained in a 
nominal role, rather than as a true 
monetary standard. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund will hold 
some gold, and it will exchange 
foreign exchange for gold for 
member countries for the time be- 
ing. But the traditional gold 
standard, under which the mone- 
tary system of a nation is tied to 
a gold reserve, would in effect be 
abolished, and at a later date 
gold may be completely demone- 
tized because it is only a “relic of 
barbarism.” 

2. Silver is to be ignored com- 
pletely, as if it plays no monetary 
role whatever. Whenever a pro- 
posal is advanced to recognize that 
silver does have an important 
monetary part to fill in the mod- 
ern world, and could be of in- 
finitely greater usefulness after 
the war by the adoption of inter- 
national bimetallism through the 
International Monetary Fund, the 
American delegation meets it with 
cynical snickers. Laughter is to 
take the place of logical argument 
when the monetary role of silve 
is brought up, the higher strate- 
gists of the American delegation 
have decreed. 

When the war is over a large 
part of the world will be in the 
throes of a runaway paper money 
inflation. The large majority of 
the people of this country believe 
in gold and silver, and not in man- 
aged paper currencies. There is 
every reason to believe that the 
peoples of other countries will 
feel the same way, even more 
strongly because they will be suf- 
fering the aftermath of severe 
paper money inflation in so many 
cases. 

The Conference now meeting at 
Bretton Woods has a great op- 
portunity to do good or evil. The 
choice is up to the delegates, and 
the governments which they rep- 
resent. 


The Conference can set up an 
International Fund which will peg 
the prices of gold and silver in 
each country, and then assist in- 
dividual nations whose interna- 
tional payments are temporarily 
unbalanced to maintain the gold 
and silver parities of their cur- 
rencies. That is the kind of plan 
the people of the United States, 
and our Congress, would accept, 
in my opinion. 

Or the Conference might em- 
bark the world upon the seas of 
managed currency experimen- 
tation, with or without the cloak 
of a nominal gold standard to con- 
ceal what is really being done. 
Unfortunately, the Conference is 
moving rapidly in this dangerous 
direction today. Cut off from con- 
tact with the people, at a remote 
mountain resort, the American 
delegation has been taken in hand 


to halt new experiments with un- 
| by the Treasury “experts” who ~- 
| drafted the original monetary sta- 
_bilization plan and is being shep- 
herded along the managed cur- 
rency path. The delegation was 
handpicked to begin with to leave 
out any advocate of silver and 
international bimetallism. Foreign 
delegations, filled as many of 
them are with advocates of sound 
money, know that they are so de- 
pendent upon American military 
or economic aid today that they 
dare not oppose dur Government 
with a firm stand on any point, 
regardless of their real beliefs. 


The American people should 
recognize this comedy for what it . 
is. A few ambitious Treasury 
“experts,”’ doubtless convinced in 
good faith of the worth of man- 
aged currency, would end the 
monetary use of silver and take a 
long step towards demonetizing 
gold as well. Only the rejection 
of this plan by Congress, backed 
by an outraged public opinion, can . 
prevent the adoption of another 
dangerous monetary experiment 
on a world-wide basis. A rejec- 
tion of the plan now being drafted 
will be necessary to pave the way 
for a return by mankind to cur- 
rencies soundly based upon gold 
and silver. 

July 14, 1944. 








SEC Rules On Open 
Contracts In Finnish 
Securities 


Following the announcement on 
June 30 by the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb 
Exchange of their suspensions of 
teading.«in Finnish securities, the 
SEC made publicsthe text of a 
letter which was sent to the two 
exchanges and to the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., in identical form, requesting 
that all brokers and dealers re- 
frain from effecting any transac- 
tions in such securities, whether 
by way of closing and consum- 
mating open contracts or other- 
wise, without first obtaining Com- 
mission approval. The text of the 
letter follows: 

“The New York Stock and the 
New York Curb Exchanges have 
suspended trading in Finnish se- 
curities. 

“We have been advised that 
there may be open contracts in 
some of these securities which re- 
quire the effecting of a purchase 
or sale to close and consummate. 
It may be that some of your mem- 
bers hold such open contracts and 
wish to effect offsetting purchases 
or sales of these securities. The 
Commission requests that its ap- 
proval be obtained before any 
such transactions are effected in 
them. The Commission further re- 
quests that all brokers and dealers 
refrain from making any other 
transactions in these securities 
without prior Commission ap- 
proval. 

“Will you, therefore, kindly ad- . 
vise your members, who may wish 
to make offsetting purchases or 
sales of these securities, to inform 
the Commission of all the relevant 
circumstances relating to their 
positions and open contracts be- 
fore closing them by a purchase 
or a sale. Your cooperation will 
be appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 


James A. Treanor, Jr., 
Director.” 
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The Real Issues At Bretton Woods 


(Continued from page 283) 


An understanding of the problems 
under discussion at Bretton Woods 
is the more essential, as their so- 
lution will necessarily imply | 
short-term sacrifices on the part 
of the American people in order 
to achieve long-term results. 
Maybe what follows will cast! 
some light on this subject and 
help people to realize what it is 
all about. 


their justification in his native | 
land, as was the case for Ireland | 
in the XIXth century. Many Eng- | 
lishmen, fearing they might not. 
be able to expand British exports | 
sufficiently to pay for their. im-| 
ports, recommend the organiza- | 
tion of a “sterling area” which | 
would include Great Britain, the 


British Dominions (except Can-|}- 
| ada) and the British colonies, as | 


| well as a few countries of western 


The Two Protagonists 


The two protagonists of the con- 
ference at Bretton Woods are the | 
United States and England. Both! 
are interested in the success of | 
the current negotiations, if for dif- | 
ferent reasons peculiar to each of | 
them. To the assertion of Amer- | 
ican bankers that “Financial | 
Problem No. 1 is the pound ster- | 
ling,” the English bankers rejoin: | 
» “Financial Problem No. 1 is the} 
dollar” (read: the world lacks| 
dollars). The truth is, there are| 
two problems: the pound sterling | 
and the dollar. And as if these) 
questions were not sufficiently 
complicated in themselves, the 
selution to one of them does not) 
necessarily constittute a satisfac- 
» tory answer to the other. 

The United States have the pre- 
occupations of a wealthy people; 
England, the worries of an im- 
poverished one. The United 
States are thinking mostly of their 
social equilibrium and of world 
peace; England is fighting to en- 
sure to her people the means of 
existence: primum vivere. The 
social equilibrium of the United 
States is best assured when agri- 
cultural prices are high; the eco- | 
nomic and financial equilibrium 
of Great Britain rests on her 
ability to obtain abroad agricul- 
tural products at low cost. The 
United States are happy when 
booming, sweeping along in their 
prosperity those countries sup- 
plying raw materials; England 
breathes and lives more easily 
when she can buy her raw ma- 








terials cheaply. © The United 
States are still strongly indi- 
vidualistic and convinced that! 


free enterprise is the necessary 
condition of all liberty; England, 
not exactly by preference, is re- 
» signed to accepting collectivist 
formulas for her economic and | 
social organization. The United 
States have become conservative; 
England does not fear adventure. 

To better follow the debates at 
Bretton Woods, one must keep in 
mind the two following situations 
of recent origin, with which the 
world is now confronted: 

(1) It is the first time that a 
big country—the United States— 
whose economic weight is consid- 
erable, is at the same time a 
ereditor nation in its international 
accounts and an exporter of both 
industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

(2) Due to the war, England has 
been forced to liquidate a large 
part of her investments abroad, 
and her invisible income will also 
be reduced. If she wishes to 
maintain her imports at the pre- 
war level, she will have a find 
new export openings for an ad- 
ditional amount of 300,000,000 to 
’ 400,000,000 pounds sterling. As a 
matter of fact, the war has merely 
precipitated the British crisis, the 
symptoms of which already had 
been apparent for some time. The 
premises and foundations upon 
which the economic equilibrium 
of England had been established 
in the XIXth century, have 
greatly changed. The attendant! 
increase in her population to its 
present figure of 45,000,000 has 
created a serious problem of sub- 
sistence under circumstances now 
existing. (England imports 3/5) 
of the agricultural products she} 
requires.) For England—and not} 
for Germany, who spreads the) 
slogan mainly for her military | 
and political ends—the alternative | 
“export or die” is true to the let-| 
ter. The fears expressed by! 





Europe who might find it to their | 
interest to join, and Argentina. | 
This solution of the British prob- | 
lem—if indeed it is a_ solution, | 
which we doubt — would hardly | 
suit either American economic- | 


social interests, or the aims of | 
American policy. It is, moreover, 
objectionable in that it would | 


foster economic nationalism and) 
would be contrary ‘to present po-} 
litical ideals. 


The Four Major Objectives 


Four main considerations or ob- | 
jectives have dominated the gen- | 
eral structure of the plan which | 
is’ serving as a basis for discus- | 
sion at the international confer- | 


| ence at Bretton Woods: 


(1) Owing to the tremendous | 
sacrifices imposed upon her by | 
the war, England, a creditor na-| 
tion, has become a debtor nation. | 
Not only has she liquidated a part | 
of her long-term assets, but she 
has also incurred a short-term in- 
debtedness, already amounting to 
more than $8,000,000,000. More- | 
over, to pay for her imports, at} 
the 1937-to-1939 level, England 
will have to nearly double her 
pre-war exports. 


(2) The plan accepts the prin- 
ciple of responsibility of the coun- | 
tries whose balance of interna- 
tional _accounts is. chronically 
creditor. The means for remedy- 
ing such a state of affairs, ad- 
mittedly detrimental to interna- 
tional equilibrium and trade, is not 
defined. The plan merely states 
that in such circumstances the 
Stabilization Fund will have the 
task of making its recommenda- | 
tions with a view to ending it. 

(3) Unemployment is not to be 
tolerated. “Full employment” has 
become a sort of categorical im- | 
perative. All the other desiderata | 
—such as stable currency, bal-| 
anced budget, and even social) 
progress—must give away to this | 
objective. 

(4) As a corollary to Point (3) 
above, Lord Keynes announces 
the triumph of his dictum, “Gold. 
is a barbarous relic,’ and he 
stated in a recent speech before | 
the House of Lords that the plan 
under discussion was exactly the 
opposite of a monetary plan based 
on the geld standard. It ex- 
plicitly provides that the external 
value of a national currency 
should be altered if necessary so 
as to conform to whatever de 
facto internal value results from 
domestic policies, which them- 
selves shall be immune from criti- 
cism by the Fund. Relieved of 
the monetary experts’ jargon, all 
this simply means the adoption of 
“elastic” currencies. One hardly 
needs to be unduly discerning to 
foresee that this elasticity will 
serve only to devaluate currencies 
and never to revaluate them with 
respect to gold. 








American Objections 


What are the objections of) 
American bankers and the Amer- 
ican press to the plan whith is 
being used as a basis for discus- 
sion at the conference? They may 
be summed up and formulated as 
follows: 


(1) The first and the most im- 
portant objection is that the Sta- 
bilization Fund will foster rather 
than discourage monetary insta- 
bility. If each country is free to 
devaluate its currency, after a 
short notice to the Stabilization 
Fund, in order to help its internal 
economy (and without the Fund’s 
having the right to criticize the 








Malthus might end by findinginternal policy), what kind of 
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monetary stability may we expect 
from this plan? 

(2) What is most important for 
monetary stability is that all 
countries have sound domestic 
policies from an economic, budg- 
etary and credit standpoint. The 
Stabiliaztion Fund is incapable of 
remedying evils due to poor do- 
mestic policy. And if the prin- 


_ ciples at the root of the countries’ 


domestic policies are sound, a 
large monetary fund is useless 
The’ greatest contribution the 
United States can make after the 


'war to currency stability will be 


to stabilize their own currency 
by balancing their budget. Other 
nations might do well also to give 
up inflation as a remedy to their 
internal disequilibrium. <A na- 
tion cannot have both stable cur- 
rency and inflation at the same 
time. 

(3) The only effect of the plan 
will be to make the Sound cur- 
rencies support the weak curren- 
cies, and to allow the continuance 
of unsound domestic policies until 
the credit to which the countries 
are entitled in the Stabilization 
Fund has been exhausted. Fur- 
thermore, the borrowers will con- 
trol the lenders’ policy. 


Conclusions 


However valid may be the ob- 
jections expressed by the Amer- 
ican bankers and press, we re- 
proach them for completely ignor- 
ing the problems facing England, 
the dollar problem, and that of 
“full employment’—this latter 
actually accepted by almost all 
peoples and their governments, as 
a categorical imperative. All 
thoughtful people are in favor of 
currency stability. But this mone- 
tary stability, however desirable 
it may be, is not in itself an end, 
but a means to one or several ob- 
jectives. These objectives are to- 
day more than well-known. They 
can neither be eluded nor passed 
over in silence. What positive 
measures of international cooper- 
ation are proposed to replace the 
rejected plan? The business of a 
world as unbalanced as will be 
the post-war world will hardly 
take care of itself. 


Positive and constructive 


_answers must be given to the fol- 


lowing questions, among others, 
lest the world drift into chaos, 
anarchy, or totalitarianism: 


(1) It is a stubborn fact that 
the peoples and their governments 
have accepted the doctrine of full 
employment as imperative. How 
are we to reconcile this impera- 
tiveness with the individualistic 
free enterprise system and with 
free international multi - lateral 
trade? 

(2) What are the answers to 
the English problem and that 
correlated to it, namely, the dol- 
lar problem? 

“-If we do not contrive to re- 
integrate the British Common- 
wealth into a world economic 





multi-lateral system, the alterna- 
tives for Great Britain are either 
to decline and become a second- 
rate country and power, or else, 
in self-defense, to choose eco- 
nomic autarchy as the only way 
out of her predicament and the 
problem of providing the means of 
subsistence to the British people. 
Neither one nor the other alterna- 
tive is, we submit, to the interest 
of the United States. 

What is the answer to the Brit- 

ish problem? We do not profess 
to have the right, or the only, 
answer, but we suggest that one 
of them might be sought in the 
following ideas: The United 
States should undertake to nego- 
tiate the conditions under which 
they would assume the responsi- 
bility for a large part of the for- 
eign deposits in English banks. 
Furthermore, the United States 
should grant England a big loan 
on a long-term basis and at a 
nominal rate of interest. It will 
also be necessary to reserve, for a 
period of time, certain markets, 
preferably within the British Em- 
pire, to British goods. 
- For the moment we have but 
one deep and firm conviction: 
none of the great problems facing 
the world after a victorious peace 
can be solved without intimate, 
loyal and intelligent collaboration 
between the United States and 
England. If these two countries 
cooperate with one determined 
will, all our hopes of a better 
world are permissible. If, by ill 
fortune, demagogy, prejudice, ill- 
adviséd egoism, or just plain stu- 
pidity, should prevail, we strongly 
fear that mankind will not escape 
thé doom prophesied by the cas- 
sandras. The English writer, 
Norman Angell, whose _intelli- 
gence is so evident, has published 
in “The Saturday Evening Post” 
of May 23 an important article 
entitled suggestively: “What the 
British Empire Means to Amer- 
ica.” In this article British pride 
gives way to intelligence and po- 
litical wisdom, and the author 
does not hesitate to write of Eng- 
land, “that American base and 
bridgehead known as Britain.” 
This frankness will be useful in 
helping Americans understand the 
real issue involved and their true 
interests, and will serve the Eng- 
lish cause better than many sub- 
tleties.. In the democracies 
especially, evasion and demagogy 
must be done away with, for 
nothing can be built without the 
support of enlightened public 
opinion. 


Peter I P. McDermott 
To Admit 


Peter J. McDermott will become 
a partner in Peter P. McDermott 
& Co., 65 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as of August Ist. 
In the past Mr. McDermott was a 
partner in the firm. 
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ADVFRTISEMENT 


NOTE —From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number forty of @ series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Skaal 


Jean Hersholt was the distin- 
guished guest speaker at our 
Thursday Luncheon Club on the 
thirty-seventh floor of the Empire 
State Building. No need to tell you, 
who know Jean Hersholt from the 
hundreds of roles he has played on 
the screen and his Dr. Christian 
on the radio—what a grand guy he 
is. And he does a lot of extra- 
curricular work that would take up 
all the working hours of just an ~ 
ordinary man. For one thing, Jean 
is the head of the Free Denmark 
Society of America. You know, of | 
course, that he was born in 
Denmark. 

He told us some very interesting ~ 
stories about the present plight of — 
his mother-country. He told us also - 
of the true meaning of the Danish 
toast — ‘‘Skaal.’’: You will recog- ~ 
nize it because it is close toa similar 
word, with slight variations in 
spelling, in other Scandinavian 
countries. 

Each letter in the word “Skaal’’ 
means something. For instance, the 
Danish word for health starts with 
an “‘s;” love begins with “‘k;’’ old - 
age with ‘‘a;’? and “‘a’’ also stands 
for—many talents. The Danish 
word for luck starts with an “‘l’’ as 
does our word. Put together these 
letters spell s-k-a-a-l ...SKAAL. 
So, when a Dane raises his glass 
and toasts a friend he means— 

‘‘Here’s to your health and 
to your love; may your old 
age be happy; may you 
have many talents, and 
may you have good luck!”’ 

And so this has been a profitable . 
day for me ~~ I’ve learned some- 
thing. And I did something about 
it. 1 raised my glass containing | 
one of our own products (forgive 
me) in a toast’ to our kids away 
from home... 


SKAAL! 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


P.S.—War Bonds ...Buy’em and 
hold ’em! 


FREE—Send a vnostcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350. 
Fifth Ave., N. Y..1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Investment Companies and 
Their Securities—Fourth Annual 
Edition—Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City 
—$10.00. ; 


Scientific Developments From 
The Investor’s Viewpetnt—Leéslie 
Havergal Bradshaw—National Se- 
curities & Research Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York City—paper 
—$1.00. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Report of. 
The Trade and Commerce of Chi- 
cago For The Year Ended Dec. 31, 
1943—Chicago Board of Trade, 141, 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
4, Ill.—cloth. 


Source List of Selected Labor 
Statistics, A.— Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10th St., New 
York 3, N. Y.—paper—$1.50. 


What Is The Truth Abeut The 
Cotton Textile Situation? — The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 
Broadway, New York City—paper. 


I 
Rothschild & Co. To Admit 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Rothschild & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, will ad- 























mit Gertrude R. Karger to part- 


nership in the firm on August 1. 
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Acme Wire Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 


New London 











“pave Hlaat & Hegeman Elec. Co. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
United Illuminating Co. 


Markets and memoranda on these Connecticut companies 
available on request 





CHAS. W. SCRANTON « Co. 


NEW HAVEN 


Waterbury 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Danbury | 











Connecticut Brevities 


Three of Hartford’s four leading banks showed a decided im- 
provement in earnings in the first six months of this year over the 
results for the corresponding period of 1943. 
tion of indicated earnings per share (not taking into consideration 
charge-offs for banking premises): 

1943 © 


1944 
$4.12 
3.36 


Six Months Ended June 30— 
First National Bank 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. 
Hartford National Bank & 

2 RE LSE oleae -~ ae 
Phoenix State Bank.__._.._.-. 14.57 

During this period, charge-offs 
were as follows: First National 
Bank, $50,000 or $4.35 a share 
compared with $3.48 a year ago; 
and Hartford National Bank & 
Trust, $75,000, or 19c a _ share 
against 12c the first half of 1943. 
No deductions were made by 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany or Phoenix State Bank. 

we we k 


As of June 30, 1944 the First 
National Bank of Hartford had 
approximately two-thirds of its 
total resources invested in United 
States Treasury obligations and 
other securities. United States 
Government securities alone rep- 
resented one-third of the total as- 
sets. Cash and due from banks, 
together with total investments 
account for more than 94% of all 
assets. 


$6.10 


.68 


w% % me 


A comparison of the balance 
sheets of the Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Company for the six 
months ended June 30, 1944 with 
that for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1943 shows a decline in total de- 
posits of $6,102,442 or slightly in 
excess of 6%. United States Gov- 
ernment securities advanced to 
'$40,378,191 which represents 39% 
‘of the total assets. Book value 
increased from $47.50 per share 
to $49.36. 

a cg * 

For the same period, Phoenix 
State Bank & Trust Company like- 
wise showed a decline in deposits 
amounting to $2,416,405, or rough- 
ly 3%. Commitments in United 
States Government obligations 
now total $55,515,403 which is ap- 
proximately 63% of the bank’s to- 
tal resources. Book value of 
$272.37 per share showed an in- 
crease of $9.57. 

Sg er 


The Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Company as of June 30, 1944 
had total assets of $212,915,118— 
an increase of $16,945,366 since 
Dec. 31, 1943. Cash and due from 
banks and United States Govern- 
ment securities totalling $188,- 
879,347, comprised 88% of the to- 
tal assets. Book value per share 
as of June 30 was $22.62. 

* % % 

Connecticut may well be proud 
of the record of achievement of 
the United Aircraft Corporation. 


Following is a tabula- 





1.98 | note that in terms of total horse- 
|power in all planes produced in 
8.80 | 














It is particularly interesting to 


the United States in 1943, Pratt 

& Whitney engines accounted for 

51%. The Division in East Hart- 

ford surpassed any one of its li- 

censees in horsepower production. 
* Ba % 

As of July 1, the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company of Waterbury 
called for Sinking Fund opera- 
tions $988,000 of their 34% de- 
bentures due July 1, 1950. The 
redemption of these bonds leaves 
outstanding $4,512,000 of the orig- 
inal $10,000,000 issue. 

* x * 

While approximately 90% of 
the present business of Landers, 
Frary & Clark of New Britain is 
represented by either direct or in- 
direct war contracts, the company 
is giving considerable thought to 
research developments for the 
post-war period. Already plans 
are under way to reconvert the 
plant for peacetime production. 
When normal operations are re- 
sumed, it is expected that consid- 
erably wider use will be made of 
stainless steel] than in the past. 
This item will be utilized in the 
manufacture of their pressure 
cooker. 


In accordance with new regula- 
tions established by WPB’s spe- 
cial program, Landers expects to 
manufacture electric irons at its 
Verplex plant in Essex, Connec- 
ticut. 

th me * 

Fifty of Connecticut’s most 
widely known companies paid out 
dividends totalling $18,557,081 
during the first half of this year., 
This represents a curtailment in 
payments of approximately $1,- 
000,000 — disbursements for the 
first six months of 1943 having 
been $19,626,037. 


The major portion of this de- 
cline was due to reductions in the 
industrial group. Colt’s failure to 
pay any dividend, plus the omis- 
sion of an extra by New Britain 
Machine Company, and the reduc- 
tion in payments made by North 
& Judd and Peck, Stow & Wilcox, 
accounted for the principal de- 
crease. 


In the utility field, Connecticut 
Power was the only company to 
cut dividends. 


No change was made in the 
rates in the bank and insurance 
groups. 





Markets for Dealers in: 


Aetna Life New Britain Mach. 
Am. Hardware Russell Mfg. Co. 
Landers Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Conn. Lt.&Pr. Torrington Co. 


Coburn & Middlebrook 


49 Pearl St., Hartford 1, Conn. 


Hartford Phone New York Phone 
7-3261 HAnover 2-5537 


Boston Phone—Enterprise 1850 











Bell Teletype HF 464 


Tirfr BROTHERS | 


Members New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Curb , 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 


Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 


Bell System Teletype: HF 365 














OUR | 
REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


The total of prospective new 
issues in sight, between now and 
the close of the year, has been 
swelled substantially by reports 
that the Great Northern Railway 
Co. is again actively considering | 
a vast refinancing program. 

At any rate there is reason to 
believe that investment bank- 
ing interests are expecting the 
road to be in the market since it 
is learned that two large groups 
are being organized to bid com- 
petitively for the new securities. 


This operation, which has been 
in the wind before but delayed for 
several reasons, most important 
perhaps to await the ruling of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the matter of competitive bid- 
ding, is expected to run around 
$100,000,000. 

Although nothing official has 
yet been indicated as to the 
probable setup of the new fi- 
nancing reports have it that it 
will be done partly through the 
medium of serial bank loans 
and the balance in the form of | 
term bonds of mixed maturities. 


The road has total funded debt 
of $290,873,909 on the basis of the 
latest available balance _ sheet, 
with two issues, the series G and 
series H 4s, both convertible, and 
outstanding in the combined 
amount of $58,247,000, scheduled 
to mature in July, 1946. 


Portfolio Man’s Headache 

Plans of Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
looking toward retirement of some 
$60,000,000 of outstanding bonds, 
fall into the category of events 
which pose serious problems for 
the managers of institutional in- | 
vestment portfolios. 

Of course they have a ready | 
“out” these days, that is a shift 
of the resulting cash into gov- 
ernment securities. But the aim 
of institutional investors con- 
tinues as it has in the past, that 
of seeking a degree of diversi- 
fication in holdings. 


Bethlehem is consummating de- 
tails now looking toward the sale 
of °$70,000,000 of new notes, 
through bankers direct to institu- 
tional investors. Should current 
holders secure the bulk of the new 
issue, which of course is likely, 
their problem would be solved. 





Investors Are Around 


Pressure of funds seeking in- 
vestment has not lost any of its 
force, judging by the popularity 
of preferred stock issues. Yester- 
day’s offering of 50,000 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock of 
the Marathon Corp., successor to 
Marathon Paper Mills, encoun- 
tered good response. This com- 
pany has plans also for issue of 
$5,000,000 debentures in the near 
future. 

On Tuesday a group of bank- 
ers negotiated the sale in a sec- 
ondary operation of a block of 
25,000 shares of the cumulative 
414% preferred stock of the 
Sunray Oil Corp., within a short 
interval. 


Today brings on the market 
another preferred stock offering 
involving 36,218 shares of series A 
4% cumulative preferred stock of 
Johnson & Johnson, also by way 
of a secondary. And reports in- 
dicated a ready reception for this 
issue. 


Two Utility Preferreds 

Northern Indiana Public Ser- 
vice Co., which last week rejected 
a single bid made by a New York 
banking group looking toward re- 
placement of its outstanding 7, 6 
and 542% preferred stocks, is re- 
ported now to be negotiating with 
a group of Chicago bankers to 
undertake the business on a re- 


of manufacturing of the McLouth 





vised basis. 


New York bankers had 





Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 


U. S. Governments || 
Michigan Markets || 


639 Penobscot Building | 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 


Private Wires 
To All Markets | | 








We Are Interested in Buying 


International 
Detrola 


Wm. C. Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 




















Michigan 





Brevities 


In a stirring talk Walter S. McLucas, Chairman of the Banking 


Bank of Detroit gave out the final 


| Division of the War Finance Committee and Chairman of the National 


figures which revealed the splen- 


did job the local unit had done in the Fifth War Loan drive. 
“The Staté quota for corporations, unions, estates, etc., was $250,- 
000,000,” he said. “This was far surpassed and the final figure showed 


$370,183,231 worth sold. ¢ 

“The State quota for individuals 
—other than E bonds—was $107,- 
000,000 and although only $99,-, 
517,775 worth were sold, this par-| 
ticular group on Wayne County | 
topped its individual quota of 
$53,661,000 by 25% and sold $67,-| 


| 627,000 worth.” 


Mr. McLucas added that Wayne | 
County’s corporate quota was also | 
far surpassed. W. S. Gilbreath, | 
Ernest C. Harris and John W.| 
Watling were State Vice Chair- 
men; E. K. Hoover, State Direc- 
tor. Heading the Wayne County 
division were: McPherson Brown- 
ing, Chairman; Fred A. Bargman, 
Harry W. Karr and Alvin Mc- 
Auley, Jr. 

Stockholders of the Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co. received 
notice of a special meeting to be 
held at the Company’s offices on 
July 31, at 10:30 a.m. At the 
meeting directors will be elected. 


In the management’s solicitation 
for proxies it was stated that 
President James T. McMillan’s en- 
tire 1943 remuneration, including 
director’s fees, totaled $20,160 
only $14.15 above the 1942 figures. 
Total paid to all officers and di- 
rectors aggregated only $43,326. 

H. Russell Hastings of Detroit 
has been named on the National | 
Securities Traders Association 
Committee. “Ivor Bryn was pro- 
moted to Vice President in charge 





Steel Corporation. Joseph M. 
Dodge, President of the Detroit 
Bank and also head of the Mich- 
igan Bankers Association has been 
named to the ABA’s Post-war 
Small Business Committee. Al 
Wallace, prominent Detroit fi- 
nancier, is credited with being the 
man who brought Ward Canaday 
of Willys and Charles Sorensen 
together. 


Shortly after public an- 
nouncement that a merger of 





sought the business on a plan 
which called for the retirement 
of the outstanding stocks 
through an exchange for new 
5% shares. 


At the same time, New York 
bankers were reported forming 
groups to compete for an issue of 
$18,000,000 of new preferred stock 
of the New York Power & Light 
Co. which would provide the bulk 
of funds needed ‘to retire out- 
standing 7 and 6% preferreds. 





the International Detrola Cor- 
poration and the Universal 
Cooler Company was contem- 
plated, officials of both com- 
panies said that plans had been 
called off. No reason was given. 


The Detroit Stock Exchange 


announced the following proposed * 


transfers of memberships: 

From the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change — To Edward T. Bennett, 
Jr., Melvin G. Kingstrom, Earle 
W. Parcells and Robert Reed 
Stoetzer. 


Election to membership and 


registration on the Detroit Stock . 


Exchange of John M. Williams 
was also announced and notice of 
partnership of Bollinger, Harris & 
Company listed. 


Thomas Paddock With 
Merrill Lynch Firm 


DETROIT, MICH. — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, - Fenner & Beane, 
Buhl Building, have announced 
that Thomas F. Paddock has be- 
come associated with them. Mr. 
Paddock has been in the invest- 
ment business for twenty years. 
He was President of the Bond 
Club of Detroit in 1938-39. 











Custom Duties Temporarily 
Suspended For 
Metropolitan France 


(By cable from Algeria, delayed) 


Urgent need for imported mer- 
chandise and determination to 


' 


hold down living costs has brought . 


about temporary suspension of 
custom duties and fiscal taxes on 
imports to metropolitan France. 
The Provisional Government of 
the French Republic in Algiers has 
made adequate provision within 
the present ordinance for rees- 
tablishment of duty for certain 


groups of products or for modifi- . 


cation of rates upon recommen- 
dation of the Ministry of Supply 
and Production. 


G. N. Miles A Partner 

PEORIA, ILL.—George N. Miles 
is now a partner of Herbert B. 
White, Commercial Merchants 
Bank Building. Mr. Miles has been 
associated with Mr. White in his 
investment business for the last 
ten years. 











Miller Mfg. Co. 


A and B 


Latest Information 
on Request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg. Cadillac 5752 
DETROIT 26 





Howell Electric Motors 
Mich. Off. & Theatre, L. T. C. 
Ind. Brownhoist, Ist Pfd. 

L. A. Darling Co. 


Ailman, Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
1051 Penobscot Building 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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W. A. McDonnell, Little Rock, Joins Mercantile- 
Commerce, St. Louis 


W. L. Hemingway, president of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, has announced the election of Wil- 
liam A. McDonnell as vice president. Mr. McDonnell will take up his 
new duties on Aug. 15, and will have supervision of the following 
divisions of the bank: General Operations, Banks and Bankers, and 


Savings. 


of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, 
where he has 
been execu- 
tive Vice- 
President 
since 1933. 
Mr. McDon- 


F A 


bilt Univer- 


Was awarded 
the Founders 
Medal 
School of Law. 
He 
overseas as a 
capitain in the 
Field 
during the last 





Wm. A. McDonnell 


war, and on his return entered | 
the practice of law in Little Rock. | 
In 1927 he became Vice-President 


of Federal Bank & Trust Co., 


nell graduated | 
from Vander- | 


sity, where he 


in the | 
served | 


| Little Rock Clearing House. 
Artil- | 


He comes to the St. Louis institution from the Commercial 
National Bank® 





Little Rock, the following year 
joining the Bankers Trust Co. in 
the same capacity, and in 1933 he 
became Executive Vice-President 
of the Commercial National Bank. 
He is a director of the Little Rock 
branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 

Long active in civic and fi- 


nancial affairs, he has served as | 


President of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce; Chairman 
of the Arkansas Victory Fund 
Committee; director of the Ar- 
kansas Economic Council, and in 
other important posts. He has 


been President of the Arkansas | 
| Bankers Association and of the 


He 
is Chairman of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. He is an 
Executive Councilman of the ABA 
from Arkansas, and was Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, 
1943 ABA convention. 





Democratic Convention Opens At Chicago 


President Roosevelt Advises Chairman He Would Vote 
For Renomination Of Wallace, But Says “Convention 


Must Do Deciding” 


With the bringing under way of the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago yesterday (July 19) major interest centered in 


the choice of Vice President, 


adopted. President Roosevelt had previously (July 11) 


as well as in the platform to be 


indicated 


that if the convention should “nominate me for the Presidency, I 
shall accept. If the people elect me I will serve.” 


This statement of the President? 


was contained in a letter to Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
and was referred to in our issue 
of July 13, page 201. 

At that time it was noted in our 
item of a week ago, the President 
gave no inkling as to whether he 
expected that Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace would be re- 
nominated with him. The Presi- 
dent delayed until July 17 mak- 
ing known his attitude on the 
question of the Vice Presidential 
candidate, when he said “I per- 
sonally would vote for his |Mr. 
Wallace’s} renomination, if I were 
a delegate to the Convention.” 
The President added that “obvi- 
ously the Convention must do the 
deciding. And it should ... give 
great consideration to the pros 
and cons of its choice.” Four 
years ago, when President Roose- 
velt was nominated for a third 
term, he had indicated Mr. Wal- 
lace as his choice for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The views of the President at 
the present time were conveyed 
in a letter under date of July 14 
from Hyde Park, N. Y., to Samuel 
D. Jackson, of Indiana, permanent 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, made public 
as follows on July 17: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


Hyde Park, N. Y., July 14, 1944. 
My dear Senator Jackson: 

In the light of the probability 
that you will be chosen as per- 
manent chairman of the conven- 
tion, and because I know that 
many rumors accompany all con- 
ventions, I am wholly willing to 
give you my own personal thought 
in regard to the selection of a 
candidate for Vice President. I 
do this at this time because I 
expect to be away from Washing- 
ton for the next few days. 

The easiest way of putting it is 
this: I have been associated with 
Henry Wallace during his past 
four years as Vice President, for 
eight years earlier while he was 
Secretary of Agriculture, and well 
before that. I like him and I 
respect him and he is my per- 











personally would vote for his re- 
nomination if I were a delegate to 
the convention. 

At the same time I do not wish 
to appear in any way as dictating 
to the convention. Obviously the 
convention must do the deciding. 
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SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Missouri Brevities 


St. Louis Breweries Important Contributors To Local 
Industrial And Investment Activities 


Home of “The World’s Largest Brewery” and by that fact known 
internationally as an important brewing center, St. Louis in addition 
has developed a number of smaller, well-entrenched units in the in- 
dustry whose earnings and dividends have attracted an ever widen- 


ing investor interest in recent years. 


Wartime restrictions on bottle 


purchases, capping materials, shipping containers, malt consumption, 


transportation 
coupled with shortages in certain 
substitute ingredients used _ in 
brewing have been met intelli- 
gently and aggressively by St. 
Louis brewery managements as 
reflected in the comparative state- 
ments of these companies cover- 
ing the period since our entry into 
the war. Statistical highlights 


covering the companies whose 


stocks are publicly traded follow: 

Anheuser - Busch, Incorporated 
had net earnings of $6,081,789 in 
1943. equal to $6.76 per share on 
900,000 shares of capital stock 


| compared with $6,439,818 or $7.15 


per share in 1942. Book value 
$54.71 per share. Dividends of 
$4.00 per share paid in 1943 and 


And it should—and I am sure it/} $2.75 distributed to date in 1944. 
will—give great consideration to | No bonds, bank. loans or preferred 


the pros and cons of its choice. 
Very sincerely yours, 


'stock at Dec. 31, 1943. Cash and 
|Governments (excluding $3,000,- 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. | 000 U. S. Certificates in deferred 


Honorable Samuel D. Jackson, 
Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 

On July 18 Vice President Wal- 
lace left Washington for the con- 
vention to take personal charge 
of the campaign in his own behalf 
at Chicago, where, it was stated 
by the Associated Press, a host of 
rivals for the Vice Presidential 
nomination have developed ap- 
parent strength. 

So — 


Interesting Situations 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, have pre- 
pared interesting memoranda on 
Associated Electric Co., Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron, Giant Portland Ce- 
ment, Interstate Bakeries, Na- 
tional Fireproofing, New England 
Power Association, and New Or- 
leans Great Northern Railway. 
Copies of these memoranda, and 
the current issue of the firm’s 
“Preferred Stock Guide” contain- 
ing comparative figures on public 
utility preferred and common 
stocks, may be had upon request. 


Harvey, Kline & Co., Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Harvey, 
Klein & Co., Inc., 320 North 
Fourth St., is continuing the in- 
vestment business of Seddon, 
Morfit & Harvey, Inc. Officers 
are: Thos. U. Harvey, President; 
Collins Thompson, Vice-President, 
and Elmer B. Klein, Secretary and 
Treasurer. All were formerly 
officers of Seddon, Morfit & 
Harvey, Inc. 

Harvey, Klein & Co., Inc., will 
be members of the St. Louis Stock 
Exchange, with Mr. Klein holding 





sonal friend. For these reasons I! the membership. 





| capital expenditure fund) totalled 


$8,310,784 compared with total 
liabilities of $3,693,275. Market 
81-85. In addition to world fa- 
mous “Budweiser,” “King of Bot- 
tled Beer’ the company also pro- 
duces ‘Michelob,’ a premium 
draft beer. Other products in- 
clude yeast, baker’s malt, yeast 
vitamin extracts, corn syrup, gin- 
ger ale, root beer, starches, dex- 
trines, corn products, animal feeds, 
etc. 

Falstaff Brewing Corporation 
had net earnings of $853,772 in 
1943, equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.80 per share on 450,- 
190 shares of common compared 
with $760,319 or $1.58 per share in 
1942. Book value $8.00 per share. 
Dividends of $0.90 per share paid 
in 1943 and $0.30 to date in 1944. 
No bonds, no bank loans at Dec. 
31, 1943. Common preceded by 
$711,248 6% Cumulative Preferred 
stock $1 par. Current assets of 
$2,921,874 versus Current Liabili- 


ties of $2,162,645. Cash and Gov- 
ernments totalled $1,164,602. Pro- 
duces “Falstaff” —“The Choicest 





and delivery® 





Product of the Brewer’s Art” in 
its three plants located in St. 
Louis, Omaha and New Orleans. 
Market 16-17. 

Hyde Park Breweries Associa- 
tion, Inc. had a net profit in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1944 of 
$522,866 equal to $5.23 per share 
on the 100,000 shares of $10 par 
value common stock compared 
with $486,634 or $4.87 per share 
in the preceding 12 months. Divi- 
dends paid totalled $3 per share 
in the calendar year 1943 and 
$1.75 has been distributed to date 
in 1944. Company has no bonds, 
preferred stock or bank loans out- 
standing. As at Mar. 31, 1944 Cur- 
rent Assets totalled $1,718,346 in- 
cluding Cash and Governments of 
$1,012,523 and compared with Cur- 
rent Liabilities of $696,629. Book 
value is $28.66 per share. - Pro- 
duces “Hyde Park” — “Seldom 
Equalled—Never Excelled.” Mar- 
ket 45-48. 

Griesedieck Western Brewery 
Company, plant located at Belle- 
ville, Illinois, had net earnings of 
$369,123 in 1943 equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $5.36 per 
share on the 62,814 shares of no 
par common outstanding. This 
compares with $243,586 and $3.36 
per share in 1942. Dividends of 
$2.00 per share were paid in 1943 
and a total of $1.00 to date this 
year. No funded debt or bank 
loans. Common is preceded by 
23,580 shares of $25 par 54%% 
Cumulative Preferred stock, each 
share being convertible into two 
shares of common. As at Dec. 31, 
1943 Current Assets of $1,126,391 
including $554,927 Cash and Gov- 
ernments compared with Current 
Liabilities of $664,304. Book value 
of common $29.05 per share. Pro- 
duces “Stag.” Market 32% bid. 

Columbia Brewing Company 
had net earnings of $221,459 in 
1943 equal to $1.85 per share on 
the 120,000 shares of $5 par com- 


(Continued on page 294) 





Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Capital 
Fulton Iron Works 


Common - Preferred - Bonds 


Missouri Power & Light Pfd. 
Seven Up Bottling Co. 


of St. Louis 


St. Louis Bank Stocks 
STIFEL, NICOLAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1890 


St. Louis 

















Talon 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 

















Fast and accurate Markets in all 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence Offices 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


503 Locust Street 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 








We Maintain Markets In: 
The Mengel Company Bonds 
Lasalle Hotel, Beaumont, Texas 
Hilton Davis Chemical Co. Pfd. 


Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Metropolitan St. Louis 


COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
718 Locust Street 
Saint Louis 1, Me. 


Central 8250 
208 St. L. 499 





L. D. 


Joseph A. Manion With 
Slayton & Company, Inc. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Joseph A. 
Manion has become associated 
with Slayton and Company, Inc., 
111 North Fourth Street. Mr. 
Manion in the past was an officer 
of Ryan-Nichols & Co.; prior 
thereto he was Manager of the 
sales department of Friedman, 
Brokaw & Samish and was Trad- 
ing Manager for Taussig, Day & 
Co. 











With B. C. Christopher Co. 
(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 

JOPLIN, MO.—Fred R. Doescher 

is now with B. C. Christopher & 
Company, 118 West Fourth St. 











Mid - Continent 
Airlines 
Circular on request 


WHITE & COMPANY 


Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Coast to Coast Wire System 























Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


ST.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 











0. H. WIBBING & CO. 


Members 
St. Louis Steck Exchange 


319 North Fourth Street 
SAINT LOUIS 2 


Teletype SL 158 








L.D. 71 
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Prospectus upon request 


THE LORD-ABBETT GROUP 


OF INVESTING COMPANIES 
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YA t 


Lorp, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ JERSEY CITY + LOS ANGELFS 


Mutual Funds 


Looking Ahead 


It has been more than a year since we ventured the prediction 
that the post-war era would witness such growth in the investment 
company field as to produce a single company—perhaps several— 
with assets of more than a half-billion dollars. 

This may have sounded like¢ 
wild speculation to many persons 
closely associated with the indus- | 
try. And yet the events of the 
past year have, we believe, ma-. 
terially inereased the prospect of 
a half-billieon dollar investment 
company in the post-war period. 

What has happened to justify 
this confidence? A year ago there 
was only one open-end company 
with assets of more than $100 mil-| 
Jion. Today that is still the case. |: 
But another company which a} 
year ago had assets of approxi- | 
mately $60 million is presently 
approaching the $100 million gold. | 

ne medium-sized company has | 
ynore than doubled its net assets | 
in. the past year. A number of| 
others have also shown phenom- | 
enal growth. And this in a year 
of wartime restrictions and uncer- 
tainties. Consider the possibilities 
in a year of post-war boom pro- 
portions! 

More significant and also more 
encouraging than growth figures 
alone is the fact that in the past 
year the volume of investment 
company sales has steadily risen 
jn proportion to total sales on the} 
Wew York Stock Exchange. Brad ras fa 
trend is clear indication of the “ iy ve 
widening acceptance of invest-' 128 Billion Idle Dollars” is the 


r r-| title of the current issue of Key - 
ee eee erate Se isan notes. A chart of the nation’s 


. ‘ lof liquid funds reveals that bank de- 
sae sane srest Sepcme. & posits and currency in circulation 
: ; have risen from $57 ‘billion in 
(he major market for investmem| 1227, 10 $128 billion in February 
of this year. 
pe ge ectla srg a Pan “On average, Americans have 
wastly enlarged. Depending on cash reserves equal to more than 
post-war market levels, there may |" Year's normal income: 
be $100 billion of listed corporate Rising prices for securities — 
securities outstanding in the post-| Stocks as well as bonds — depend 
war period and it does not seem! UPOn two factors: (1) the capital 
unreasonable to assume that as| With which to buy and (2) the 
mauch as 10% of this amount will| desire to buy. Liquid funds are 
eventually be held through the available in unprecedented vol- 
j ee Snes ies, | ume. The public’s urge to put 
—- end esa omen companies tia. teenies 3b work by buyine 
iilie ineieas dnt a caae tor stocks has quickened since the In- 


_common stocks from the figures it ps 
in an article published in the June 
‘gssue of “The Exchange.” The 
‘article reveals that out of 4,808 
“bond issues examined, 27.2% were 
‘in default or partial default dur- 
ang the depression of the early 
1930's. 

‘Comments the article: “It is true 


i 
a 


Neal MY, 




















Railroad 
Equipment Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Inconporarep 


| 63 WALL STREET—-NEW YORE 
ee 


| 
| 





that many, even good-grade stocks 
cut or passed or paid irregular 
dividends for a time, but there 
was always the chance of higher 
dividends later. It is also true that 
years of litigation over numerous 
bonds caused expenses to accrue 
against assets... and the holders 
frequently received in exchange 
securities of less value and draw- 
ing less income than the original 
investment produced.” 





% * 


“In just the past 60 days,”’ writes 
Kenneth S. Gaston, President of 
Distributors Group, “investment 
dealers like yourselves have sold 
for us $2,680,557 worth of the 
best-known listed steel stocks — 
and have made %160,833 by doing 
so 


~ 





“This was only a fraction of 
the business we have been doing 
in leading listed stocks and bonds 

















Prospectuses upon request ; 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 

LOS ANGELES; 634 S. Spring St., (14 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square ( : 
CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 













Prospectus may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


The PARKER CORPORATION 
ONE COURT ST., BOSTON 




















Management Associates, Boston, Mass 











New England 


Fund 


Prospectus 









GENERAL 
INVESTORS 
TRUST 


Prospectus on request 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


A. W. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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—all of it through dealers.” ° 

This letter — mailed to NASD | 
member dealers not already doing 
business with Distributors Group | 
—goes on to point out the advan- | 
tage to the dealer in handling mu-. 
tual fund shares. Included in the) 
mailing were samples of Distrib- 
utors Group sales literature on 
Steei Shares of Group Securities, 
Inc. 


SE Ld 
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Manhattan Bond Fund, in its| 
monthly report of investment 
holdings, gives the growth record | 
of the fund. From total assets of 
$36,014 on July 1, 1938, it has| 
grown to $19,658,851 as of July 1,| 
1944, 


Insuranshares Certificates, Inc. 
reports net assets of.$4,421,596 as 
of June 30, 1944, equal to liquidat- 
ing value per share of $9.80. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Selected Investments Co.—The 
current issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important” .. . Distrib- 
utors Group — Investment Report 
on Group Securities, Inc. for July, 
portfolio folders on Railroad 
(Bond) Shares, General Bond 
Shares and Low Priced Shares .. 
Keystone Corp.—The June issue 
of the Keystone Investor. 


Dividends 


Boston Fund—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 16 cents per share payable 
Aug. 21, 1944, to shareholders of 
record July. 31. 


Former NYSE Employe 
Killed In Action 


Word has been received from 
the War Department-that Charles 
G. Coleman,-who was an employee 
on the trading floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange prior to his 
entering the Service, was killed in 
action during a recent bombing 
mission over Germany. He was 
26 years old. At the time of his 
death he was a First Lieutenant 
serving with the 96th Bomb 
Group, 413th Squadron, as a 
bombardier. Surviving are his 
widow, Mrs. Charles G. Coleman, 
Jr., and his. grandmother, Mrs. 
Charles O. Coleman, who reside 
at 189-38 46th Avenue, Flushing, 
and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Coleman, who reside 
in New Jersey. He is the second 
employee of the Exchange in the 
Armed Forces to make the su- 
preme sacrifice and in his memory 
the Exchange flag was flown at 
half-mast. ’ : 

Thirty-six other members of the 
New York.Stock Exchange com- 
munity have also given their lives 
in this War: 2 members of the 
Exchange; 1 Stock Exchange em- 
ployee; 6 partners of member 
firms and 27 member firm em- 
ployees. The Service Flag of the 
community, which flies from the 
Broad Street building of the Ex- 
change, records the community’s 








|-cussion and 


-'eatch our breath, have time to 


| 


that Congress has not legislated 
in all these years, but has per- 
mitted the States to control this 
great enterprise, and that Federal 
officers have never before sought 
to enforce these statutes against 
insurance companies, is in itself | 
very strong proof that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law was never 
intended to apply to insurance 
contracts. : 
Whether the supervision of the 
| future is by Federal or State of- | 
ficials or a combination of both, | 
one thing is certain, and that is! 
that the insurance business can- | 
not be conducted with intelli- 


| gance, with safety, or in an or- 


derly fashion if the anti-trust 
provisions are to be enforced 
against it. There must be price- 
fixing, fair both to company and 
public, in many of the important | 


| branches of the business. Other- | 
wise there. will be _ confusion, 
chaos and bankruptcy. We have 


gone through this before, and cer- 
tainly no_representative body of 
law makers will want us to go 
through it again. 

The fire companies are more 
concerned with the immediate | 
future than other lines, since the 
decision affects them directly. It 
is unfortunate that the problem 
of the regulation of the most im- 
portant business in the country | 
should be forced upon us for dis- 
action in the most 
trying period of the most terrible 
war in history. It is encouraging 
that the Attorney General has in- | 
dicated that no effort to enforce 
_the anti-trust laws against rating 
|agreements will be made _ until 
| Congress has had an opportunity | 
| to act. 
Need for a Truce 
| Congress would do well to con- | 
| tent itself, as has been suggested, 
| with passing legislation which 
| will remove State-sponsored in- | 
| surance agreements from prosecu- 
' tion under the anti-trust Acts and 
|leave general regulation to the} 
| States as heretofore, until we can | 
think, and decide wisely for the | 
future. During this period the | 
States will have an opportunity | 
to assume control of rates, where | 
not already exercised, and im-| 
prove supervisory control where, | 
from the national point of ise 
it has proven ineffective. The! 
fixing of fair and reasonable rates | 
for large concerns having prop- | 
erty and employees located in a/! 
number of States is certainly one | 
of the problems which must be 
promptly met and solved by State 
supervisors. 

The companies contend that a 
State had no control over the fix- 
ing of rates or prices in another 
State. In the New York State De- 


the opinion that where a risk in 


nominal amount, in order to indi- 


lations of the rating structure, 
even though the rebates occurred 
in other States. But whether the 
States have such legal power ot 
not, it is admittedly difficult for 
them.to control the price for in- 
surance upon plants under com- 
mon ownership and control but 
located in.many jurisdictions. It 
could .be accomplished through 
national rating organizations, su- 
pervised by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 
While the National Association is 
voluntary, it has very great power 
through suggestion and publicity 
over the actions of the companies, 
and even more through the fact 
that each State does have power 
to secure the enforcement of the 
rules of the National Association 
within its own borders. 





armed service representation of 
6,000 


Were it not for some 80 years 


| progress 
partment of Insurance we were of | 
another State was charged only a/ 


rectly effect a substantial reduc- | 
tion of premium in New York, we | 
did have power to act. Some com- | 
panies were fined for flagrant vio- | 


perfected, logic would .call for 
Federal supervision of. this. great 
industry. 

State supervision began in the 
States along the Eastern Seaboard 
because something had to be done 
to control the solvency and prac- 
tices of insurance companies, and 
the States which chartered them 
were naturally called upon to safe- 


‘guard the policyholder and the 


company. 

In Freedom from Fear, written 
a few months before the Supreme 
Court decision but published at 
about the same time, I say: 

“The threat of Federal regula- 
tion of insurance always hangs 
overhead like the sword of 
Damocles. If we were to start 
anew to devise a system of regu- 
lation without our background of 
State supervision, it would un- 
doubtedly be partly Federal ‘in 
character. Insurance is a great 
national and international institu- 
tion and cannot be viewed solely 
from the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual States. But we have had 
over 80 years’ experience with 
State supervision. It has been 
constantly improved and should 
not now be scrapped. While there 
are some things which must be 
rectified in order to procure 
effective control on a national 
basis, in «the main, State super- 
vision not only has been efficient 
but has given satisfaction to the 
policyholders who are most con- 
cerned and should have most to 
say about it.” 

While States have made very 
great progress, they have not 
fully appreciated the necessity 
for regarding supervision of the 


| business as a national as well asa 
'local problem. There are still too 


many differences in laws and 
methods among the States and not 
sufficient effort has been made to 
create a supervisory structure 
suited to the nation’s business as 
a whole. Companies sometimes 
defend the short-cutting of State 
rules and requirements because 
they do not always provide a 
practical and workable national 
pattern. It is more difficult for 
the States to act together in 
securing adequate control than it 
would be for the national Gov- 


/ernment, but it is by no means im- 


possible, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court will give impetus 
to substantial progress in that 
direction. It is encouraging that 
several of the leaders in Congress 
have indicated a desire to help 
the States create a more effective 
supervision rather than take it 
away. There is undoubtedly great 
possibility of sound and useful 
in Federal legislation 
which will coordinate State con- 
trol and make it more effective. 
Investments Safe from Govern- 
ment Ideologies 

The greatest fear of Federal su- 
pervision on the part of policy- 
holders as well as persons con- 
nected with the industry was 
stressed by J. Ruben Clark Jr. in 
his address before the American 
| Bar Association in Philadelphia in 
| 1940—the danger of Federal med- 
dling with the huge investments 
of these companies. No matter 
how stable the dollar or how 
|}sound is Government finance, it 
|is undoubtedly the desire of the 
|great mass of the people whose 
future-is so dependent upon the 
| assets of these companies that the 
|insurance principle be preserved: 
| that the funds in reserve be held 
; intact; that there be no interfer- 
ence by Government ideology in 
the selection of. the best_possible 
legal investments by those in 
charge of the companies. There 
is no immediate danger that the 
Federal Government will in any 
way influence or interfere with 
the investments of insurance com- 
panies. but there is undoubtedly 
fear of what may happen in the 
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future if the trend toward cen- 
tralization continues. 
In 1903, when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt suggested the cre- © 


ation of the Bureau of Insurance 
in the Department of Commerce 
there was much greater support 
of Federal supervision than there 
is today. 

Thére is only one bulwark upon 
which State supervision can per- 
manently depend, and that is the 
constant improvement of its ef- 
ficiency. It must be more and 
more responsive to the needs of 
the public. It must correct those 
weaknesses which from time to 
time arise. It is service and ser- 
vice alone which can make per- 
manent the supervision of the 
States. 

To quote again from Freedom 
from Fear: 

“Most of the people who die in 


this country have little or nothing | 


to leave their families except life 
insurance. They depend-upon it 
for the protection of their loved 
ones; above everything else they 
want it to be safe and sound. As 
policyholders they are not inter- 
ested in party or national ideolo- 
gies: they are interested in secur- 
ity. -The only substantial protec- 
tion which the States have against 
Federal. control is the desire of 


policyholders to keep supervision | 


where it is. The States can retain 
this important administrative 
power, which brings revenue as 


well as prestige only if their su- | 


pervision gives satisfaction and 
confidence.” 
Canada as a Pattern 

The worst thing that could hap- 
pen would be double supervision. 
‘This would be expensive as. well 
as confusing and would be a hard- 
ship to the companies and the 
public. If the Federal Govern- 
‘ment is to supervise in any im- 
portant respect, its efforts should 
be directed along a few main 
lines, looking toward the financial 
solvency of interstate companies 


and any interstate rating prob-| 


lems which cannot be effectively 


handled by the States. It is im-| 
possible to take all control away | 


from the States because there are 
many companies which do not 


‘operate outside of State limits and | 


many relationships between com- 
panies, agents and policyholders 
which are subject to local regula- 


tion. As has been said in Canada, | 


where there is both Dominion and 
Provincial supervision, it would 
be possible for the Provinces to 


carry on all of the supervision, 


but it would be impossible for the 
Dominion Government to effec- 
tively supervise without the aid 
of the Provincial departments. If 
the Congress decides that the Fed- 
eral Government take an im- 
portant part in the supervision of 
insurance, the Canadian system 
has much to commend it. 

The Dominion Superintendent 
of Insurance has control of the 
licensing, examination and finan- 
cial solvency of all companies 
which do business in more than 
one Province. When licensed by 


the Dominion, these companies | 


are permitted to do business in 
the Provinces without further 
question as to financial condition. 
On the other hand, the Provinces 
examine their own local com- 
panies, license and regulate agents 
and brokers, prescribe the kind of 
contracts and coverages, have 
charge of the relationship between 
the company and the policyholder. 
While there has been some over- 
lapping in Canada, on the whole 
the system has worked well. 

If the Federal Government 


~ 


does elect to assume part of the | 


responsibility for the supervision 
of insurance, it should confine 
itself to those national problems 
which it is most difficult for the 
States to solve. It should not add 
unreasonably to the dangerous 
swing toward centralization which 
is taking place in this country, and 
even more so in many other 
nations of the world. It is of first 
importance for all of us that local 


self-government and a close re-' 


lationship between the people of 
each locality and their Govern- 
ment be preserved. 
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IO SINCLAIR REFINERIES are now geared 


to war. Sinclair’s war production includes 100- 
octane aviation gasoline, toluene for T.N.T., 
butylene for synthetic rubber, aviation lubricants 


“« - 


atid many other essential war products. 
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‘ FREE BOOKLET — “Sinclair In War and In Peace.” This 40- 
page booklet pictures and describes Sinclair’s facilities in the 
fields of production, refining, transportation and distribution. 
It tells about new equipment built for the refining of 100-octane 
gasoline and synthetic rubber components. If you would like 
a free copy, write to Sinclair Oil Corporation, Dept. D, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VA 


N DEUSEN 


Fifteen representative stock fire insurance companies, as a group, 
‘approximately doubled their holdings of United States Government 


isecurities during the past five years. 


On Dec. 31, 1938 their 


total 


‘holdings aggregated $97,668,000, and on Dec. 31, 1943 they aggregated 
($193,901,000, an increase of $96,233,000 or 98.5%. The largest increase 
lwas made by Insurance Company of North America with 211.8%, and 


‘the smallest by National Fire with 


20.6%. 


Eight of the fifteen com- 


‘panies more than doubled their holdings, as shown below in Table I: 


‘ 


; TABLE I 

















HOLDINGS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
6 12-31-38 12-31-43 ial Increase- 
Ts Ee $13,290,000 $17,158,000 $3,868,000 29.1% 
| Agricultural A Ly SIPS 2,338,000 2,901,000 563,000 24.1 
Sontinentai ._...-__-- AR 6,655,000 15,270,000 8,615,000 129.5 
wire Association __%- 2,726,000 6,466,000 3,740,000 137.2 
Great American __.________- 2,213,000 3,469,000 1,256,000 56.8 
Central Manever- =. --...-.... 3,548,000 6,291,000 2,743,000 77.3 
ee So See 35,799,000 22,223,000 163.7 
I a a 9,693,000 27,407,000 17,714,000 182.8 
Eosurance Co. of North America 4,850,000 15,122,000 10,272,000 211.8 
Miational Fire... 16,563,000 19,976,000 3,413,000 20.6 
Worth River ___.-_._-__- __ 6,349,000 8,952,000 2,603,000 41.0 
ro. 8,370,000 13,997,000 5,627,000 67.2 
Prov. Washington _....._.-. 2,251,000 4,662,000 2,411,000 107.1 
t. Paul F. &M_._........--_ _ 1,302,000 5,138,000 3,836,000 294.6 
Peametielt-—.. ......-.....- 3,944,000 11,293,000 7,349,000 186.3 
Total __..____---._____--_ $97,668,000 $193,901,000 $96,233,000 98.5 % 
The fact that total investments® 
in Governments doubled does not| bonds, for Dec. 31, 1938 and Dec. 


ymean, however, that the percent- 
age which they bear to total in- 


31, 1943. 











NEW YORK 


120 Broadway 
New York 5, New York 


New York Bank Stocks | 


Bought — Sold — Quoted | 


Quarterly Comparison upon” Request 


CORPORATION 


Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 


HANSEATIC 


Teletype: NY 1-584 

















Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. 1 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























ferred Bank 





TABLE III 
STOCK HOLDINGS: PERCENT OF INVESTED ASSETS 
-—— —12-31-38 ane ———12-31-43—_____ 
Pre- ———_——_Common————-__ Pre- ————-Common——_——- 


ferred Bank 





From this table it will be ob- 
served that comparatively little 
change has occurred, when con- 


percentage for preferred stocks is 
now 12.5% compared with 12.7%; 
bank and insurance stocks are 
slightly higher at 27.2% compared 
with 26.3%. The greatest change 
has occurred in “other common 
stocks’’, which have declined from 


sidered as a group. The average | 


Stock & Ins. Other Total Stock &Ins. Other Total 

Aetna dake a 71.8% 26.1% 7.0% 33.1% §.7% 39.2% 5.0% 44.2% 
Agricultural - 14.9 20.4 22.4 42.8 13.5 17.4 23.4 40.8 
Continental ; eras Un 31.7 25.5 57.2 11.1 31.5 25.2 56.7 
Fire Association __._.. 25.2 18.5 21.3 39.8 18.6 22.6 20.7 43.3 
Great American - 18.5 31.5 24.2 55.7 17.0 30.3 29.1 59.4 
Hanover .- 9.4 19.6 27.9 47.5 10.4 18.1 23.6 41.7 
Hartford —- ae 40.7 6.0 46.7 13.2 38.3 4.9 43.2 
Home . , nb. Se 15.2 46.9 62.1 11.8 17.3 26.5 43.8 
Insurance Co. of N. A. 23.4 27.6 23.4 51.0 23.3 27.6 26.2 53.8 
National Fire — as a 27.4 10.5 37.9 12.3 27.7 7:3 35.0 
North River — ese BE 13.2 4.1 44.5 48.6 13.0 4.1 32.5 36.6 
Phoenix _- ‘ , 5.1 51.6 15.6 67.2 8.2 53.0 9.5 62.5 
Prov. Washington 11.6 24.4 29.3 53.7 14.0 20.1 30.0 50.1 
St. Paul F. & M._---- 3.9 24.3 3.2 27.5 6.0 26.7 2.8 29.5 
Springfield F. & M._-_- 6.6 31.8 14.9 46.7 8.6 33.5 10.9 44.4 

Average of 15__-- 12.7% 26.3% 21.5% 47.8% 12.5% 27.2% 18.5% 45.7% 


the nation. Hitherto, it has been 
possible to class companies, in ac- 
| cordance with the predominant 
character of their portfolios, into 
two general groups, viz: “bond 
holding” and “equity holding”. 
Latterly, however, heavy war 
costs have made it imperative for 
these companies to support the 
Government’s financing plans and 
to buy bonds to such an extent 





vested assets also doubled. On +s 
Dec. 1938 the average per-'} 
centage of Governments for the | 
fifteen 

while in Dec. 31, 1943 the average 
was 25.7%, or 55% greater. This 
difference is explained by the. 
fact that total invested assets of | 
the fifteen companies also ex- 


panded, having 


holdings of cach company, as to) 


754,479,000 at the end of 1943, a 
rgain of $166,118,000 or 28%. 
Table Ii shows the percentage | 


1, 


companies was 166%, 










increased from 
361,008 at the end of 1938, to 
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There are a number of points 
|ef interest in the table, particu- 
Barly when studied in conjunction 
pwith Table I. For example, 
Aetna’s Government percentage 
remains substantially unchanged, 
‘though the dollar volume in- 
lereased 29%. The Government 
}percentages for Home and St. Paul 
approximately trebled. In the 
ease of Home, a rather drastic 
ghange in investment policy oc- 
curred for, as will be noted in 
Table Ill, Home's percentage in 
’ stocks, excluding bank 
insurance, dropped from 
9% to 26.5%. As regards St. 
its percentage in Govern- 













See? Fe 8 8 8. 





Government bonds and total /% 
# TABLE II 
-. BOND HOLDINGS: PERCENT OF INVESTED ASSETS 
a 12-31-38 12-31-43 
Other Total Other Total 
¢ U.S.G. Bonds Bonds’ U.S. Bonds Bonds 
ST ee eS? 26.9% 57.2% 30.8 “ 16.0% 46.8 %o 
Agricultural. _.______ a 14.9 32.9 20.9 14.2 35.1 
Snr, | 19.4 26.8 14.4 17.6 32.0 
Fire Association ~_._______ 14.0 12.4 26.4 27.9 4.0 31.9 
}Great American —_._.._._- 5.1 20.7 25.8 7.3 16.3 23.6 
eS 17.6 41.9 35.0 12.9 47.9 
ae 15.7 21.3 37.0 29.2 11.3 40.5 
Oe ee OOD 12.9 22.8 27.2 13.0 40.2 
surance Co. of N. A._____ 5.1 14.5 19.6 12.8 5.6 18.4 
Wational Fire _..... --__-_. 36.5 13.3 49.8 . 39.8 6.1 45.9 
eee 880 4.7 36.7 42.5 7.4 49.9 
| aa |X 10.6 25.9 22.5 5.7 28.2 
v. Washington _.....-____ 17.6 16.3 33.9 31.9 3.4 35.3 
. weet 2. a Me... ___ 3.5 56.7 60.2 10.5 51.0 61.5 
Springfield F. & M....__-_ 14.1 27.5 41.6 33.1 10.4 43.5 
Averagezg of 15__.___.__. 16.6% 19.3% 35.9% 25.7% 13.0% 38.7% 


ments still remains next to lowest 
in the group, while it holds an 


unusually high percentage 


state and municipal bonds. 
companies, viz:, Continental, 


in 
Six 
Fire 


Association, Hartford, Insurance 
Co. of North America, Providence 


Washington and Springfield, 
each approximately doubled 


have 
their 


percentage holdings of Govern- 


ments. Great American, 


with 


7.3%, shows the lowest Govern- 
ment percentage in the group. 
With regard to stock holdings 


of the companies, 
percentages for preferred 


the relative 


and 


common for each company are 
shown in Table III, as follows: 


21.5% to 18.5%. Individual com- | that the line of demarcation be- 
panies, however, show fairly | tween “bond” and “equity” com- 
marked changes. y= , for exam- | panies has been somewhat dulled, 
ple, shows quite a un in bank | though not obliterated. For ex- 
and insurance Stocks, While Home, ample, we can still classify Con- 
North River, Phoenix and Spring- | tinental, Great American, Insur- 
field show substantial percentage | ance of North America, Phoenix 
drops in “other-common stocks’’.| and Providence-Washington as 
It is also of interest to call atten- | “equity holding” companies, since 
tion to North River’s unusually | their percentages in common 
flow percentage in bank and in-| stocks well exceed the average. 
surance stocks, and Phoenix’s un-| Also’ Aetna, Hanover, Hartford, 
usually high percentage. | National Fire, St. Paul and 

By and large, the investment) Springfield are still classed as 
portfolios of leading fire insur-/| ‘bond holding” companies, with 
ance companies ‘are excellently bond percentages well above 
balanced as between bonds, pre- average. Home and North River, 
ferred stocks and common stocks, | however, which formerly were in 
and their equity risks are well di- | the “equity” class, this year fall 
versified among the industries of ' into the “bond” class. 





mon outstanding versus $222,232 
and $1.85 per share in 1942. Divi- 
dends of $1.00 per share paid in 
1943 and $0.50 per share to date 
in 1944. As at Dec. 31, 1943 the 
company had outstanding $155,000 
Serial 344% Notes due Jan. 15, 
1947. Current Assets totalled 
$751,991 including $324,060 Cash 
and U. S. Tax Notes compared 
with Current Liabilities of $228,- 
786. Book value $13.83 per share. 
Produces “Alpen Brau’”—“It’s the 
Tops.” s 


Chain of Rocks Bridge Report 
—Possible Refunding 


Chain of Rocks (Kingshighway 
Bridge) acquired in 1939 by the 
City of Madison, Illinois has re- 
leased its annual report for the 
fiscal year ended Apr. 30, 1944. 
Gross revenues of $167,592 were 
off $46,920 from the preceding 
year; however, due to lower ex- 
penses resulting from the absence 
of painting costs and removal of 
guards during part of the year, net 
income totalled $103,271, a drop 


of only $28,476. Interest charges 
on the $2,100,000 Revenue 4’s due 





1964 were earned 1.23 times com- 


Brevities 


(Continued from page 291) 
| Daas with 1.57 times in the year 


ended Apr. 30, 1943. 


Lower revenues were caused by 
rationing of automobiles, tires, 
and gasoline as well as flood wa- 
ters which necessitate closing the 
bridge for a period of 50 days 
from May 23 to July 12, 1943. 
Balance sheet as at Apr. 30, 1944 
shows total cash in banks or on 
hand of $221,099 compared with 
current liabilities of $44,712. No 
bonds were retired during the 
year; however, $80,000 par value 
were redeemed June 1, 1944, leav- 
ing $2,020,000 still outstanding. It 
is reported that the City Council 
has authorized the signing of a 
contract with the Sarjem Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, to refund the issue 
with new bonds bearing 4% in- 
terest for three years and 234% 
thereafter. 


Jefferson Hotel Amended Plan 
Expected To Be Filed 


The original reorganization plan 
of the Jefferson Hotel Company, 
St. Louis, held invalid by U. S. 
District Judge Hulen on the 
grounds that “inaccurate, erro- 
neous, and misleading informa- 
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London, E. C,. 
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Colony and Aden and Zanziba: 

Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 

Paid-Up Capital 

Reserve Fund 
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Trusteeships and Executorships 
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FIG Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of an issue 
of debentures for the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks was con- 
cluded July 17 by Charles R. 
Dunn, New York fiscal agent for 
the banks. The financing consisted 
of $27,455,000 0.90% consolidated 
debentures dated Aug. 1, 1944, due 
May 1, 1945. The issue was placed 
at par. The proceeds, together 
with cash funds, were used to re- 
tire $28,345,000 of debentures due 
Aug. 1, 1944. As of Aug. 1, 1944, 
the total amount of debentures 
outstanding will be $288,275,000. 


“Time To Re-Stock’”’ - 


Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York City, have issued an 
interesting bulletin entitled “Time 
to Re-Stock,” which discusses the 
question of what are the most 
strongly situated types of invest- 
ments to benefit from the in- 
satiable demand for civilian goods 
that will grow to enormous pro- 
portions before war production 
has ceased. Copies of the bul- 
letin, which reviews specific 
securities of interest to retail 
dealers, may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Visit N. Y. Stock Exchange 


I. M. Weinstein, President of 
National Linen Service Corp.; 
J.B. Jacobs, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident; S. H. Vicknair, Secretary- 
Assistant Treasurer, together with 
Jacob Landau, Counsel for the 
company, were guests on July 17 
of Emil Schram, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, upon 
the occasion of the admission to 
trading of the corporation’s com- 
mon shares. The guests visited the 
trading floor and had luncheon at 
the Exchange with Mr. Schram 
and other Exchange officials. 


Kenya 
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Now Proprietorship 
CHICAGO, ILL.— William M. 
Wadden, Jr., is now sole proprie- 
tor of Wadden & Company, 208 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Wad- 
= was formerly a partner in the 
irm. 





tion” had been furnished to bond- 
holders, is expected to be amended 
with more liberal treatment for 
the senior security. Hearings are 
scheduled for the week of July 
17. Quotations on the bonds have 
moved up several points during 
the past month, 
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| ‘ 
a,8 | the Big Four—in reality the Big, employment and poverty, across sath ossibiliti 

“Unconditional Surrender’ Three—and tacitly committed to| the lines of race and color. It will Ap pr P C ibilities 4 
| the impossible task of underwrit- | be the Socialist insistence in this|,. Common stock of — idated 

(Continued from first page) ing each other’s imperialism. That | campaign that plenty, peace, and | Textile appears to possess consid- 

quence of the way we were man-|termination is outlawed except | W2Y lies war_and, and only war.| freedom are bound together, and | erable appeal for price apprecia- 
euvered into the war by steps|for the strong. BS ee pare mney Hngeaies d and | that to achieve them requires us,| tion possibilities as a radical 
which we were told led to peace I refer to Mr. Lippmann because | peg Ren asa sebesecpant 4 beginning at home, not only to| speculation, according to a study 
and of the substitution of the/| of the discussion attending his re- | n cnalenge every proposer : ; iss New- 
phrase “unconditional surrender”|cent book. Actually both the| of every plan for peace to show sania & pedce beeen he ae = ™~ 5 ae penis as St. 
for any realistic program for the | Democratic and Republican Par- | one reason why we should expect | 'Orsiveness, the end of imperiai- | burger ; , 4 
peace. ties are likely to settle verbally|so great a boon unless con-|ism, and the beginning of true} Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 

I find that some Americans| 0m President Roosevelt’s vaguely |sciously we will direct the} cooperation, but also upon a fra-| New York and Philadelphia Stock 
who were originally skeptical of| described “great design,” which| technology which has so mar-/}ternity of races in winning eco-| Exchanges. Copies of this inter 
Bh cc apgrneer re gt ersacterege gi oi calls for a revised League of Na-| velously produced for war to| nomic security, while still pre-| esting memorandum may be ha 
aia conleel “that ee: radu tions, completely dominated by the universal destruction of un-| serving and increasing liberty. from the firm upon request. 
of the war will make it compara-|( === SS pesacneSoeasn caren ARRON rte 
tively easy to enforce against a/f]} 
completely defeated Germany. 
That, however, does not substan- |}! 
tially alter the case against the 
phrase as a comprehensive war 
aim. That case rests upon three 
irrefutable arguments. 

1. It masks, without solving, dif- | 
ferences of opinion among the 
Allies and in the Allied countries. 
It substitutes, temporarily, the 
gratification of power for the 
solution of problems. It makes 
issues worse by postponing them. 
Neither the hysteria of victory 














BRIEF ANSWERS 


































nor the post-war reaction will 
provide a climate for their easy | }) 
solution. ; ? 
: ! TRUST ; 

2. The phrase is misleading. |]| WHAT IS A PENSION , PERE 
Even in, or after, total victory |}} é RY SENSE a Pension Trus eae tae 
our military and civilian leaders 4 IN THE ORDINA loyer into which the corpo" to provide 
will be negotiating with some- j created by the emP ret ne makes contributions, yee 
body. In Italy unconditional sur- 4 sometimes a aie to: the employees wet . 
render really meant secret ar- monthly pension ben he corps 
mistice terms arrived at not by 4 retirement. Jan is to meet, in advance, t 
negotiations with the democratic The purpose of pr Yaa employees 2S aM 
forces but with the King and Ba- ration’s geen. celal of adygg 







doglio, the very men who had becomes impair 
made fascism possible. pensions, upon 


3. The inevitable effect of un- 4 contr 
conditional surrender is to unite “a 
the enemy peoples, perhaps in 
despair, more closely to their rul- 
ers, and so prolong the war. The 
boastful phrase is not worth the 
life of one more American boy, 
dying in the tortured agony of 
battle, or of one European town 
or village which might otherwise 
have been spared the destruction 
which war, even for liberation, 
brings upon them. 

In place of unconditional sur- 
render as a war aim, the Allies 
ought to be conducting a political 
offensive based on a reasonable ; ann 
statement of peace aims. That Why should WE estab 
does not mean appeasing Hitler. lish @ Pension Trust 
The preliminaries to any sort of 
peace must be the end of Nazi Plan? 
power. If that could come from 
within Germany so much the bet- e 
ter. Peace will require the dis- 
armament of Germany and Japan, 
the. restoration of loot, wherever 
possible, and recompense to refu- Isn't Social Security enough? 
gees. It will require some ar- . 
rangement under which the eco- 
nomy of Europe can be operated 
for the benefit of Europe. @ 

But even then there will be no 
lasting peace if the Allies go be- 


yond these terms to blind ven- iia aitii These and other questions are an- 
eance again e whole German i ° . 
or Japanese people as distin- ere swered in “The Pension Trust Plan” 


guished from the war criminals. it? d b I] h ee 
The disarmament of enemy peo- ye tn. 

ples will not guarantee peace of e — an easy to rea 00 et t at US 
itself unless the end of aggressive ° 

armaments and universal military yours for the asking, 
conscription is rapidly made 

world-wide. And that requires Must all employees be 
the assertion of two ping. ya j , ded? 4 
(1) recognition of the right of a inciu 

people to self-government, a prin- ‘ Send your request to 
ciple altogether inconsistent with e 

the maintenance of imperialism 
and especially white supremacy; 
and (2) the beginnings of organ- 
ized cooperation, economic and How ‘much will it cost? 


political, between the peoples of . 
the world freed from any foreign 
yoke. 
I recognize the difficulties in ) 
the way of making a gg egeaay | 


Sicnue scone Gramter becstios LIFE INSURANGE GOMPANY 

















i cede Wie netetioiee ts bar How do we establish a SPRINGFIELD ‘e@ MASSACHUSETTS. 
Allies or to the world. But great Pension Trust Plan? 


as the difficulties are, they are 
as nothing to the certain perils of 
new war in, for instance, Walter 
Lippmann’s latest scheme of peace 
by alliance between a so-called 
“Atlantic Communtiy” and a 
“Russian Orbit” in which self-de- Low 
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Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Country-wide elections bring to the fore all the burning problems 
of the virile, young democracy of Canada. Broadly speaking, they 


fall under three headings: 


(a) the growth of the left-& 


wing cooperative-minded 

Oc Gee os : 

(b) the isolationist tendencies 
of French-speaking Quebec, and 
(c) doubt as to the future of 

Canada’s war-inspired spectac- 

ular industrial development. 

Let us briefly consider these 

uestions with the object of assess- 
ing their possible impact on the 
future of the Dominion. 

(a) Ina healthy democracy such 
as Canada the world-wide swing 
to the left must inevitably be fol- 
lowed. Its influence is noticeable 
in all parties in the Dominion but 
its most extreme expression is ex- 
emplified by the C. C. F. Although 
the movement naturally attracts 
the most rabid radical elements 
in the country, happily the main 
body of its adherents is composed 
of a solid class of citizenry — 
farmers, clerics, school teachers 
and, of course, the expanding 
category of industrial workers. 

The movement was born in Sas- 
katchewan in the depths of the 
depression of the early thirties, 
but it is now maturing in an en- 
tirely different atmosphere. Never 
before in its history has Canada 
been more prosperous, and as 
there is every reason to believe 
that the Dominion is on the 
threshold of a still greater future, 
the logical conclusion is that, as 
always, prosperity is the finest 
antidote for any form of extrem- 
ism. 

Above all the solid character 
of the Canadian people, with its 
strong Scottish influences, 
should preclude any violent 
swing to the left. 


(b) The Province of Quebec 
thas always represented a major 
problem for all Canadian govern- 
ments. Mr. Mackenzie King, al- 
though accused of weak-kneed ap- 
peasement of the province, has 
nevertheless done much to bring 
Quebec nearer to the rest of Can- 
ada. From the province itself, 
there are signs that French-Can- 
adians are seeing the advantages 
of learning English and sharing 
more in the prosperity of the 
country. This in itself will tend 
to bring about a better under- 
standing with English-speaking 
Canada, but a greater factor is 
likely to be a future large scale 
immigration from the British Isles 
and this country. 

Owing to its rapid growth of 
population, Quebec has always at- 
tempted to challenge its minority 
position in relation to English- 
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speaking Canada, and the realiza- 
tion of the futility of endeavoring 
to contest this question will un- 
doubtedly lead to a policy of 
greater cooperation with its other 
partners in the Dominion. 


(c) Canada’s industrial future 
should not constitute a cause for 
worry. On the contrary, no other 
country in the world will emerge 
from the war better equipped to 
look ahead with confidence. Can- 
adian industry has commenced 
where the older industrial nations 
left off. It has been able to adopt 
the best of our own and British 
methods, and can draw on huge 
undeveloped natural resources. 


The exigencies of war have also 
called for extreme flexibility and 
it will be an easy matter to adapt 
the brand new Canadian war 
plants to peacetime requirements. 

The greatest single asset, how- 
ever, is the Canadian empire of 
the North. No other area on earth 
offers a greater challenge to the 
youth of Canada and other coun- 
tries returning from war than the 
Canadian North West. After the 
last war, demobilized Canadian 





pilots turned their energies to 
bush-flying, which resulted in the 


| 
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Monetary Chaos 


(Continued from first page) 


not certain whether prices will 
rise substantially. As to commer- 
cial credit expansion after the 
war, its dangers may be minim- 
ized by the kind of credit control 
which we have developed, and 
which is likely to survive the war 
as well as the Democrztic Admin- 
istration. 


The Present Inflationary Potential 


Assuming that the national 
deficit will be rapidly reduced 
|after the war—an optimistic as- 
sumption not altogether warranted 
—the central problem is that of 
the disbursement of pent-up cash 
funds. Two years ago the rais- 
ing of this problem was regarded 
as unnecessary pessimism. By this 
time, all competent authorities, 
public and private, agree on one 
thing: that the unspent savings 
are hanging over the post-war 
markets as a Damocles’ sword. 
Lately, Chairman Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve System brought 
this out with all clarity: “The in- 
flationary potential which, it is 
'estimated, will exist on June 30, 
1944, measured by demand depos- 
its and currency, savings deposits 
in the banks and Government se- 
'curities held by business concerns 
and individually, but excluding 
Government securities held by life 
insurance companies and banks, 
will amount to 194 billion dollars; 
113 billions held by individuals 
and 81 billions by business. This 
compares with liquid holdings as 
of June 30, 1941, of 48 billions 
held by individuals and 31 bil- 
lions held by business, a total of 
79 billions. In other words, there 
| will have been an increase in the 
three-year period of 115 billion 
dollars.” 


Note that government bonds 
held by life insurance companies 
/are not counted. But what about 
‘the cash surrender value of life 
| policies, totaling well over $30 
billions, some of which may also 
| be transformed into actual cash? 





and loan associations rnentioned, 
amounting to almost $6 billions. 
All told, we have a total of cash 
or convertible savings of approxi- 
mately $1,500 per capita of the 
American population as against 
$400 to $500 in June, 1933, and 
about $900 two years ago. 


There is no way of escaping Mr. 
Eccles’ conclusion: “This tremen- 
dous volume of liquid holdings of 
individuals and business consti- 
tutes the inflationary potential, 


r are the deposits in. savings 





discovery of radium on the shores 
of Great Bear Lake, of oil in the 
Mackenzie Basin, and gold in the 
Yellowknife district of the North 
West territories. Long before this 
war, Edmonton was the world’s 
largest air-freight port, and in the 
post-war period its development 
should be spectacular. Thus it can 
be foreseen that the full exploita- 
tion of the northern areas of the 
fabulous Laurentian Shield will 
mark a new era in Canadian his- 
tory. 

Turning to the market for the 
past week, there was very little 
material for comment. Activity 
was at a minimum and in general 
there was a further slight decline 
in prices. There was again a dis- 
inclination to operate until a bet- 
ter opinion can be formed as to 
election prospects in Alberta, 
Quebec and New Brunswick. 

There were a few offerings of 
internal bonds and the Canadian 
dollar in the “free market” de- 
clined to 9%% discount, but there 
was again feverish activity in gold 
shares on further reports of fa- 
vorable diamond-drilling results 
in the Yellowknife area of the 
North West territories. 


With regard to possible fu- 
ture developments, it is difficult 
to see anything but a quiet and 
dull market generally until the 
uncertainty caused by the forth- 
coming provincial elections 














nem 


ceases to be the most important 
factor. 





and this does not take account of 
the billions of additional dollars 
that would be added if consumer 


|ecredit and other forms of credit, 


which have been largely liqui- 
dated during the war, were to ex- 


| pand.” 


The Real Potential 


Nor does it take account of the 
fact that the process of inflating 
the potential shows no sign of 
stopping. Even if the war ends 
soon, we may just as well figure 
on a $50 billion annual deficit for 
the next three fiscal years, includ- 
ing the final liquidation of war 
contracts. Virtually every cent of 
this deficit is added to the na- 
tional income and permits boost- 
ing the volume of pent-up pur- 
chasing power by an equal, if not 
larger, amount. In other words, 
it is safe to predict that by the 
middle of 1947—if and when de- 
mobilization and reconversion are 
definitely over—we will have a 
total national debt of $350 billions 
or so, and a total of cash savings 
ready for disbursement of prob- 
ably more than $350 billions, or 
some $3,000 per capita of every 
American, man, woman and child. 
After which, the process may still 
not stop, but is likely to be slowed 
down—provided in the meantime 
prices do not get “out of hand.” 


Pent-Up Demand 


The argument that this coun- 
try’s “unlimited” capacity to pro- 
duce will offset the pent-up vol- 
ume of purchasing power is be- 
coming the more silent the more 
that volume is growing. So is the 
other argument that the accum- 
ulated savings will not be dis- 
bursed to any major extent. How- 
ever, it may be worth-while to 
re-state briefly the essentials: * 


1. The volume of cash savings 
is out of all proporticn to the nor- 
mal demand of the public and of 
corporations for “liquidity.” The 
more so since private and corpo- 
rate debts have been reduced by 
many billions. As a matter of 
fact, per capita cash savings have 
outrun, for the first time in his- 
tory, the per capita annual na- 
tional income, and the former con- 
tinues to increase faster than the 
latter. It is most unlikely that 
such an extraordinary level of li- 
quidity should be maintained for 
any length of (peace) time. 


2. As the war ends, acute short- 
ages of durabie goods will con- 
front both consumers and pro- 
ducers. Industrial demand for 
capital goods cannot be postponed 
because it is essential to carry out 
reconversion. Voluntary post- 
ponement of consumers’ demand 
for durables will be impeded by 
psychological factors (such as the 
desire to live the good life 
“earned” through the war effort) 
and by the need for proper hous- 
ing, transportation, etc., so as to 
maintain living standards and in- 
dividual earning power. In addi- 
tion, municipalities will press for 
the carrying out of long-delayed 
public works. (Some $3,000 mil- 
lions may have to be spent on 
urgent road repair and road build- 
ing jobs alone, as against an an- 
nual $1,400 millions expenditure 
on similar purposes in the 1920’s.) 

3. On the other hand, it will 
take probably six to twelve 
months before industrial recon- 
version is completed, and several 
years before even the most urg- 
ent pent-up demand for durables 
will be fully satisfied. It will take 
years, e.g., to produce 20 million 
automobiles, which is the mini- 
mum demand to be expected if 
full production will not get un- 
der way before 1946, to be com- 
pared with the maximum out-put 
of less than 6 million cars in any 
single pre-war year. This time 
lag alone spells rising prices. 
True, in the long run everybody 





*Cf. our articles in the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle 
of Nov. 18, 1943, and Mar. 23, 
1944, 


| may acquire the car or house he 
_wants—provided he doesn’t ask 
for a second helping—but the in- 
|'tervening years of adjustment are 
more than sufficient to carry a 
|runaway inflation from beginning 
/to end. 

| 4. The disparity between over- 
| expanded demand and_ lagging 
| supply will be further emphasized 
| by the demand of the outer world 
|for American products, such as 
‘automobiles, farm and railroad 
equipment, etc. Unless exports are 
strictly controlled—or rather em- 
bargoed—the gold and dollar re- 
serves of foreign countries, plus 
lend-lease, open and concealed 
credits, American charity and 
tourist expenditures, etc., will 
provide a world of deflated pro- 
ductive capacity with a volume of 
dollar exchange that is bound to 
drive upward the American price 
level. 

5. Reconversion, the disburse- 
ment of pent-up cash reserves, ex- 
port demand, etc. (to say nothing 
of public works and military re- 
quirements) will maintain a high 
level of employment and will keep 
up wages or even raise them fur- 
ther. This will tend naturally to 
raise prices from the cost side as 
well. 

6. If employment and national 
income are maintained on a sub- 
stantially high level, the pur- 
chasing power created each year 
will absorb the current production 
of goods, leaving little for the 
satisfaction of the pent-up de- 
mand. 

7. Lastly, the incentive to pro- 
duce goods to satisfy current in- 
come receivers as well as war- 
time savers, will lead to plant ex- 
pansion, thus lengthening the 
process of reconversion and ad- 
justment. The allocation of labor 
and materials for plant expansion 
will reduce temporarily the re- 
sources available for the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods. 

Briefly, the danger is that the 
more we shail try to out-pro- 
duce the inflated volume of sav- 
ings, the greater and the more 
persistent will be the discrepancy 
between consumers’ demand and 
the supply to satisfy it. 


Imaginary Savings 

All of which boils down to a 
proposal in elementary economics, 
The money spent to finance the 
war lands largely in private and 
corporate hoards of bonds or cash. 
In either case, the purchasing 
power thus represented is, or 
should be, “entitled” to buy bat- 
tle-ships, machine-guns and other 
munitions, the production of 
which it helped to finance. But 
the owner of the bond or cur- 
rency expects goods which were 
not produced. He can get them 
only if someone else is willing to 
produce them free of charge, or to 
keep his current income unspent. 
If so, the owners of the war-time 
savings may get what they are 
asking for. Otherwise, they will 
have the choice between desisting 
from buying, or else paying rap- 
idly inflated prices. 

The financial cost of the war is 
measured only in part by the 
taxes raised during the war. A 
major part of the cost will appear 
in the inability of war-time savers 
to exercise their nominal purchas- 
ing power by dishoarding. Their 
hoards represent savings in mone- 
tary terms, but nof in real goods. 


That is the very essence of the 
inflation problem: to keep savers, 
for many years to come, from us- 
ing their imaginary purchasing 
power. This power is purely fic- 
titious, because the output it fi- 
nanced consists of goods and ser- 
vices which will either be gone or 
will be largely unwanted. But how 
are we going to make the saver 
understand (and tolerate!) that his 
money is only a crisp piece of pa- 
per, not convertible into the good 
things of life? 


The False Cure 
That brings us back to Mr. Ec- 
cles who represents a moderate or 
conservative wing of the New 
Deal ideology. After having made 





the correct diagnosis of the under- 
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lying trouble, he proceeds to the 
most primitive cure and the one 
that is bound to fail. His method 
is to continue with price fixing, 
rationing of consumers’ goods, ex- 
port licensing, bank credit control 
(regulation to hold down install- 
ment loans), etc. This raises at 
once two questions. Does the 
Chairman realize, what he doesn’t 
mention, that price regulations are 
only effective if they are compre- 
hensive, covering all commodities 
as well as labor, prices as well as 
wages? Obviously, a boom in 
housing, automotive and equip- 
ment industries, etc., will create 
such demand for certain categories 
of labor as to inflate the wage 
bills. Unless we control wages as 
well as manpower—and it is a 
basic weakness of the present 
wage control that it is not com- 
bined with the proper manpower 
allocation policy—costs and prices 
would soon break through the 
ceilings. A strait-jacket has to be 
an over-all strait-jacket, for 
which there will be little sym- 
pathy in the country. 

But would it work if it were 
accepted and applied? In other 
words, is there any way to keep 
a capitalistic economy under con- 
trol when the war-time moral 
pressures vanish? What if con- 
sumers are willing to take refuge 
in black markets? Whether or not 
the British, whose post-war plan- 
ning the New Dealers try to in- 
ject in the American scene, will 
be able to carry out effectively 
the all-round controls they plan, 
the success of such a bureaucratic 
regime in this country under a 
free entrepreneurial system (and 
a free union system!) is more 
than doubtful—when ‘Remember 
Pearl Harbor” will have lost its 
restraining effect. 

Apparently it is not being real- 
ized how different the problem of 
price control is in peace-time as 
against war conditions. The es- 
sence of price control is to keep 
a ceiling effective by keeping the 
buyer from buying. In war-time 
this is done by allocating priori- 
ties to business, and ration cards 
1o consumers. But priorities are 
based on the importance of the 
demand for war purposes; in 
peace-time, one demand is as im- 
portant as another and all priori- 
ties become purely arbitrary, sub- 
ject to political football. 

The same applies to consumers’ 
goods. Rationing of perishables 
in a uniform fashion is a com- 
paratively simple matter, even 
though it may become ineffective 
if the consumer has plenty of pur- 
chasing power and does not get 
the amount of goods he asks for. 
But the real difficulty arises with 
regard to consumers’ durable 
goods, such as houses, automobiles, 
and also farm implements. Ra- 
tioning has to be applied to whole 
units; it is not a matter of getting 
a pound more or less of sugar, 
but of getting or not getting a 
ear. What, then, should be the 
peace-time criteria of deciding 
who is going to be served in the 
first year, the second, and the 
third? Once war-time standards 
of importance and urgency are 
gone, the allocation will have to 
be based on a haphazard drawing 
of names or on the arbitrary 
choice of persons—on criteria 
which are barely rational from 
the point of view of the consumer 
who has to go without. 


In short, a system of price and 
allocation control is senseless for 
a peace-time capitalistic economy 
because such an economy cannot 
distinguish between more im- 
portant or less important, desir- 
able or undesirable, buyers and 
their needs. The nature of war 
economy compels to and permits 
the classification of demands into 
higher and lower categories since 
the whole economy serves a com- 
paratively simple and uniform 
purpose as its primary objective. 
(It isn’t quite simple, as a mat- 
ter of fact, nor uniform, except 
compared to the peace-time mani- 
foldness of individual objectives.) 
The logic is inescapable: that we 
will have either to abandon con- 
trols or to abandon the entrepre- 








Big Business Accused Of Seeking 
Control Of Legislation 


(Continued from page 282) 


for the bulk of this war from 
profits of industry on to the pay 
envelope of the worker. In 1943 
they partly succeeded in doing 
that by imposing the 20% with- 
holding tax while reducing the 
taxes of big corporations. In 1943 
the so-called grass roots confer- 
ence in Michigan called by the 
Republican party and many of the 
good friends of the workers, Clare 
Hoffman and others of his ilk, 
talked about sales tax in order 
to pay off this war and thus fur- 
ther reduce taxation of the big 
corporations. A study of the rec- 
ord will show that never in all its 
history, never since it began to 
produce, did industry make as 
large profits as it did during the 
last couple of years. 


“We find that in addition to 
these things, big business has 
another program. In 1942 they 
started the program of the post- 
war period by sabotaging the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 
That agency was set up by the 
President to study the problems 
of post-war employment and make 
some plans so that when these 
war industries begin to reduce 
their employment as the result of 
cancellation of contracts, that the 
workers in the country would not 
suffer but would be gradually ab- 
sorbed by industries that would 
be set up to make the products 
of peace. Big business did not 
like that. You will remember in 
1943 that the CIO announced its 
program of objectives and asked 
the Government to make it their 
obiective to plan for economy of 
full employment; that when the 
war ends, industry will have de- 
veloped some kind of program to 
guarantee workers against the 
ravages of this war. Big business 
sabotaged the National Resources 
Planning Board, because they did 
not want that kind of economy. 
They were also talking about full 
employment. In 1943, however 
NAM gradually changed the tone 
of the talk about the post-war 
period, and instead of continuing 
to talk about full employment, be- 
employment.” There are probably | 
a good many people who do not 
realize that there is a great deal 
of difference between NAM prop- 
aganda for a high level of em- 





neurial system, the free choice of 
the consumer and the free mobil- 
ity of labor. Totalitarianism is the 
only way to maintain the controls 
(and war economy is totalitarian- 
ism); it is the way of subordinat- 
ing individual desires to the arbi- 





trary decisions of the ruling 
power. 


No Control Without Deflation 

But the choice is not merely be- 
tween run-away inflation and all- 
round totalitarianism. There is 
a third alternative: Deflation. 


Let’s be clear about it: Balanc- 
ing the budget is deflationary, be- 
cause it reduces expenditures 
and/or raises tax-revenues. In 
both ways, it reduces the spend- 
able national income and creates 
the presumption of more defla- 
tion to come. 

Non-spending of savings is de- 
flationary, too. The problem is to 
persuade the saver to hoard—not 
to spend. This can be accom- 
plished by proper measures, of 
course at the risk of lowering 
prices and reducing nominal 
wages. But which is the lesser 
evil: to let people indulge in sat- 
urnalia of spending in which they 
will not receive real value for 
the money spent; or to lower their 
nominal incomes with the prospect 
of safeguarding for the future the 





purchasing power of their savings 
and keeping the price structure | 
in reasonable equilibrium? Un-| 
fortunately, the present political 
course runs irresisitbly in the in- 
flationary direction. 


ployment and the demand of the 
CIO for full employment. 

“I would like to explain the 
difference to you: The CIO pro- 
gram of full employment says 
that the natural resources of this 
country; that the great wealth of 
this country, can be developed so 
that every man and woman who 
is able to work can have a job. 
We are today making the engines 
of destruction, products of war. 
There is not a single man or 
woman who is able and wants to 
work, who can not get a job. The 
CIO says that there is no reason 
why the present economy of full 
employment should not continue 
in the post-war period, if some 
intelligent program is developed 
and if industry is compelled to 
make their objective — full em- 
ployment of people. 

“It is now coming to light that 
industry does not want every per- 
son to have a job, that industry 
wants to continue unemployment 
so that they can pick and choose 
people whom they want to work 
in their plant—a condition that 
we had in the early 1930’s. Some 
people will say that that is a very 
shortsighted view for business to 
take. Certainly we recognize the 
fact that it is to the best interest 
of the country that we have full 
employment. 


“The President of Studebaker 
has said: We do not want full em- 
ployment. The Treasurer of East- 
man Kodak begins to say in pub- 
lic speeches that we do not want 
full employment, we have to give 
further interest to what big busi- 
ness wants. Paul G. Hoffman, 
President of Studebaker Co., says 
in a public speech before a group 
of employers: ‘A job for every 
person willing and able to work, 
is absolutely incompatible for free 
enterprise.’ 


“There is a difference in hav- 
ing every able-bodied person em- 
ployed and having prosperous con- 
ditions and contented people with 
job security, living useful and 
happy lives, as against the mil- 
lions of unemployed with all the 
uncertainties of the pay envelope. 




















has realized that it must develop 
a strong political organization be- 
cause of the differences in the 
program of those who seek to 


| want war by making peace with 


Hitler and. those who want com- 
plete unconditional surrender of 
Germany and the other Axis 
powers. The difference is win- 
ning the peace with an era of good 
will and peace throughout the 
world, with every nation, and a 
reasonable chance of having peace 
for many generations, against the 
kind of people who will inevitably 
make another war and kill off 
millions more who today are 
wearing diapers. 

“Unless we are able to develop 
a strong political organization as a 
defense against the encroachment 
of big business; unless we are able 
a build a big political organiza- 
tion of free workers of the trade 
unions of America, then the fu- 
ture of the American worker is 
very dark indeed. So the CIO 
this year has put Political Action 
as No. 1 on the agenda. 


“Too many of our members feel 
that with passage of a resolution 
to reelect President Roosevelt, 
their duty to the political move- 
ment is done and there is no need 
of doing any more. I want to say 
to those people who feel that way, 
that if we learned nothing else 
in the last several years, one thing 
we did learn — that resolutions 
of the trade unions do not elect 
people to public office. 


“If people would translate their 
energy into some kind of action; 
if they would put energy into go- 
ing out and ringing door bells of 
neighbors and talking about why 
the CIO program is right; going 
to homes of fellow workers and 
telling them to come down to vote 
for the candidates we have in- 
troduced, there would be no ques- 
tion about the outcome of New 
Jersey elections or the United 
States of America. Workers would 
then give real expression to po- 
litical desires. 

“In 1942, Albert Hawkes became 
an office holder who at no time has 
represented anybody else than the 
people who put him in the U. S. 
Senate—the NAM; he voted for 
the NAM program consistently. 
In 1943 a member of Standard Oil 
Co. ran for Governor of New* 
Jersey. We sat home and permit- 
ted him to be elected. 








to be done in the CIO program; 
a every delegate here ought 
o do: 

“The delegates here when they 
go back to their local unions 
should make recommendations¢or 
$1.00 from each member of tthe 
CIO in order to insure politieal 
activity. 

“Man Power: if we are goingxto 
be successful to get the vote sin 
1944, we have to have responsible 
people to knock on doors and rimg 
door bells and sell the CIO pro- 
gram to other workers in *the 
neighborhood. 


“Delegates should volunteer 
service to do that work.” 


Orin Burleyis With 
Gleve. Reserve Bank 


(Continued from first page) 
duction to Business Management,” 
published in 1941 and now iméts 
fourth printing. 

Graduating from Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College 
in 1928 with a Bachelor of Scienee 
degree, Mr. Burley obtained this 
Master of Arts degree at Ohio 
State in 1930 and the degreevof 
Doctor of Philosophy at the same 
university in 1938. 


For two years following »his 
graduation he taught economics 
and statistics at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.“He 
has been a member of the faculty 
of the College of Commerce atid 
apart cn at Ohio State simee 

Mr. Burley is a member of ‘Al- 
pha Lambda Tau, social fraternity, 
and of three honorary fraternities, 
Beta Gamma Sigma, Alpha Kappa 
Psi and Phi Kappa Phi. 


—_ 


Quarterly Comparison 


The New York Hanseatic Carp. 
have prepared an_ interesting 
quarterly comparison of New 
York bank stocks. Copies on this 
comprehensive comparison maybe 
had from the firm upon request. 


Ira Haupt Adds Reccius 


H. T. Reccius has become asso- 
ciated with the Investment Ser- 
vice Department of Ira Haupt®& 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City, members New York Stock 
Exchange. 














Because of the difference the CIO ,‘“Bhere are two things that have 
ii uni oes 








1945 0.85 
1946 1.05 
1947 1.20 


To be dated ay tS 
and New York, N. Y 


July 17, 1944 





ready for delivery in Chicago and New 


$2,500,000 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Second Equipment Trust of 1944 


124% Serial Equipment Trust Certificates 


(PHILADELPHIA PLAN) 


To be due annually $250,000 on each July 15, 1945 to 1954, inclusive 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by endorsement 
by The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. 


These Certificates are to be issued under an Agreement to be dated as of July 15, 1944, which 
will provide for the issuance of $2,500,000 par value of Certificates to be secured by new 
standard-gauge railroad equipment estimated to cost approximately $3,213,850. 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


1948 1.35% 1952 1.80% 
1949 1.50 1953 3.85 
1950 1.65 1954 1.875 
1951 1.75 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The offering 
Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated only from the undersigned 
and such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


1944. Par value and semi-annual dividends (Jan. 15 and July 19) pe 
. Definitive certificates in coupon form in the denomination of $1, 
value. Not redeemable prior to maturity. It is expected that Certificates in temporary or definitive form will be 
York on or atout August 1, 1944. The information contained herein 
been carefully compiled from sources considered reliable and while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy 
we believe it to be correct as of this date. of 





yable in Chicago, IIl., 
registerable as to par 
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Monetary Conference Near End 


(Continued from first page) 


Bank have been agreed upon,and; Apart from the failure to get a | 
the final plenary session of the | solution of India’s blocked sterling | ‘ 
| balances, they have been disap- |% 


Conference has been set for Sat- 
urday, when Secretary Morgen- 


thau, who planned to visit Wash- | 
|}corresponding low voting power | 


ington, is scheduled to return. The 
main stumbling block appears to 
be the fixing of the individual 
contributions to the capital of the 
Bank, the total of which has been 
set at 10 billions of dollars. The 
problem of Great Britain’s 
“blocked balances” may require 
some “gesture” toward a settle- 
ment before the Conference fi- 
nally adjourns. 

The agreement on Saturday 
night to increase the total con- 
tributions to the International 
Monetary Fund from eight bil- 
lions to $8,800,000,000 places the 
United States quota at $2,750,000,- 
000, Great Britain’s at $1 300.000.- 
000 and Russia’s, at $1,200,000,000. 
Altogether, these three will have 
more than one-half of the total 
and a corresponding voting control. 
The Russian Delegation won out in 
its demand for an increased quota, 
but failed to receive approval of 
a reduction of the portion of its 
quota that is payable in gold. The 
gold contribution of each country 
to the Fund remains at 25% of its 
quota or 10% of its official gold 
holdings. Russia all along has 
been averse to revealing the 
amount of its “official’’ gold hold- 
ings, and has not published any 
statement of the amount. The in- 
crease of the total amount of the 
Fund by eight hundred million 
dollars is not expected to result 
in any substantial change in the 
total gold contributions of the 
members. 

It is evident that the Russian 
delegation, desiring to keep as 
much of their gold as possible 
outside of the proposed Fund, won 
a partial victory when they were 
given a five-year period of grace 
from the Conference, during which 
their new gold production need 
not affect their relations with the 
Fund. They will now be free to 
use their new gold production to 
buy goods abroad, without draw- 
ing on the Fund. There is an im- 
pression here that all the dele- 
gations at the Conference appear 
desirous to hold their gold rather 
than contribute it to the Fund, 
-but this is only partly true. In 
‘many! eases it is not that they 
merely want to keep the gold, but 
‘rather they want to be the sole 
arbiters of its use. Actually. they 
ywant to have the gold handy for 
making purchases abroad. Snc- 
picion exists here that Russia’s 
gold stock may be larger than the 
‘Russians would like to have us 
believe it is. 

The British finally withdrew 
their objections to the provision 
in the operations of the Fund 
which makes it obligatory on a 
member country, whose currency 
‘shall have become scarce, to buy 
gold offered it by the Fund in ex- 
‘change for its own currency. Why 
ithe British, whose pound sterling 
is at the moment anything but 
‘searce, wanted to avoid the obli- 
‘gation of buying gold from the 
Fund has not been officially ex- 
‘plained. Had the language been 
left as vague as the British wanted 
‘it, with no obligation of member 
‘countries to buy gold offered by 
ithe Fund, the purpose of putting 
‘gold into the Fund at all would 
shave been defeated. The only ob- 
ject of having gold in the Fund 
‘is to enable the Fund — to the 
vextent of its gold holdings — to 
)acquire scarce currencies. Ac- 
-eordingly, had the British desired 
/interpretation prevailed, the gold- 
holding feature of the Fund would 
\have been of greatly reduced im- 
/ portance. 

The credit for the clarification 
of this point in the controversy 
“reportedly goes to the delegates 

_ from India. The India representa- 
‘tives appear to have very+ keen 
‘minds. However, they do not ap- 
/pear to have been successful in 
_pressing their main objectives. 


| dia’s quota—$400,000,000—and its 
dia’s quota — $400,000,000, and its 


lin the Fund. They regard the 


subordination of India as due pri- 


marily to political considerations 
connected with the British Em- 
pire’s total vote on the Executive 
Board of the Fund. Under the 
plan, as the Indians figure it, In- 
dia is bound to have at least one 
member on the Executive Board. 


This Executive Board, accord- 
ing to the revised set-up of the 
Fund plan, will consist of twelve 
directors, five to represent the 
nations having the largest quotas, 
two to be elected jointly by Can- 
ada and the Latin American coun- 
tries, and the remaining five by 
other member countries of the 
Fund. Under the voting-control 
set-up, the United States. will 
have 27,750 of the total of 99,000 
votes, against 13.250 for Great 
Britain and 12,250 for Russia. 
Thus the voting power of the 
United States will exceed that of 
Great Britain and Russia com- 
bined. 

When the final draft of the In- 
, ternational Monetary Fund was 
|under consideration by Commis- 
sion I of the Conference, the 
Chairman of the Mexican delega- 
tion, Antonio Espinosa de _ los 
Monteros, made a statement pro- 
testing against the power that the 
Fund will have in changing the 
gold parities of member countries’ 
currencies. He pointed out that 
this question concerned “one of 
the fundamental sovereign rights 
of nations,’ and asserted that 
“Mexico is strongly opposed to the 
formula, according to which a uni- 
form change in the gold parities 
of all currencies can be effected 
by the decision of the three major 
parties.” 

“We are opposed to it,” he con- 
tinued, “firstly, because should it 
be. approved, the smaller nations 
would thereby surrender a maxi- 
mum of their monetary sovereign- 
ity to the three largest countries. 
This, in the opinion of the Mex- 
ican Delegation, is entirely un- 
called for and unjustifiable. What 
reasons are there to submit small 
countries to the absolute will of 
the larger ones? How can we help 
cooperation by the blind submis- 
sion of small nations?” 

Here is an indication of the 
“small nation” attitude in matters 
which may limit their freedom to 
conduct their own monetary af- 
fairs, and their likelihood of 
“jumping out of the harness,’ 
whenever it suits their conveni- 











ence. 

Another argument for opposi- 
tion to the parity formula, ex- 
pressed by Mr. Monteros, is that it 
is unacceptable to ‘a community 
_of self-respecting nations.” ‘No 
,one here can seriously believe,” 
‘he stated, “that small countries 
would be willing to have the gold 
parities of their currencies changed 
| at will by the largest nations. Cer- 
, tainly, not a single one of the 
pamagor powers would be willing to 
‘relinquish to a foreign agency the 
right of fixing the value of its cur- 
rency. This is, indeed, one of the 
attributes of sovereignty, which 
they are prone to guard most 
jealously.” 


_Mr. Monteros reiterated his pre- 
vious stand. against a “rigid gold 
standard”. “We know,” he stated, 
“that no country would be ready 
to submit once more to the rigidity 
of the gold standard. All of us 
want a great degree of flexibility. 
But why should we, in order to 
attain such flexibility, set aside 
the sovereignty of small countries, 
while respecting that of the largest 
ones. We hold this is entirely un- 
necessary. For in any case the 
major powers will be able under 
the proposed agreement to change 
the gold parities of their own cur- 
rencies all at once, if they so de- 
cide, inasmuch as they have a 





) majority of the aggregate votes. | place for silver is understood for | healed and a possibility be given 


| By so doing they would naturally lw 


hat it is worth. At this writing) to them to have an even start for 


| change the international price of | there appears to be no disposition| future development. We share the 
of the foreign delegates to allow; opinion that the development of 


gold.” 


f the Latin American countries, 
| according to an official spokesman 
|of the Conference, want to be as- 
|sured that they could continue to 





| subsidize their gold mining indus- | 
tries. This is reported to be the | 
‘explanation of the fact that the! 
|Conference is approving a provi- | 
|sion that will enable member | 
(countries to give their gold-min- | 


ing industries tax concessions, | 
bonuses, etc. What this amounts | 
to is that, internally, member | 


countries are allowed to pay more 
for newly-mined gold which, for 
a gold producing country, means | 
the equivalent to an internal de- 
valuation of its currency, or in 
other words, a lowering of the 
currency unit’s gold-parity. For 
the Soviet Union, whose internal 
affairs are conducted away from | 
the gaze of the world, this subsidy | 
proviso probably means nothing. 
But one may only speculate re- 
garding what it may mean to a 
large gold producing country like 
South Africa, or to lesser gold 
producers, such as the United 
States and Canada. 

The Conference acted today in 
the matter concerning the hidden 
assets of Axis countries and their 
nationals. This was in the form of 
a resolution calling upon neutral 
countries to divulge the character 
and amounts of assets owned and 
controlled by enemy nations. 

It is the purpose of the resolu- 
tion to restore such wealth to 
their rightful owners in the oc- 
cupied countries. 

Full text of the resolution will 
be found on page 301. 

One effect of the creation of the 
International Monetary Fund will 
be more work for experts and 
statisticians in figuring out bal- 
ances of international payments. 
The work along these lines by 
member countries, including even 
the United States, will have to be 
increased and improved. The help 
of American technicians for this 
work is already being sought. 
Some 16 Latin American countries 
will have experts visit Washing- 
ton next month for guidance. Ar- 
ticle V, Section 7 (F) of the Mone- 
tary Fund plan requires the mem- 
ber countries to calculate precisely 
their bilateral exchange transac- 
tions, because if a member’s hold- 
ing of another member’s currency 
is found to have increased by rea- 
son of transactions with other 
members, it must use such in- 
creased holdings to buy its own 
currency from the fund, and this 
requires careful recording of for- 
eign exchange transactions. 


It should be borne in mind that 
the Fund does not effectively 
eliminate exchange controls dur- 
ing the “transition period,” which 
may extend for a five-year pe- 
riod, but it is required that mem- 
bers must consult the Fund re- 
garding retention of any exchange 
restrictions and the Fund may 
make recommendations if it dis- 
agrees with further retentions. 

The “question of silver” is still 
before the Conference. The spe- 
cial “Silver Committee” has re- 
ceived at least a half dozen sug- 
gestions, according to its official 
spokesman, but none has been 
acted on as yet. A facsimile of 
Senator Elmer Thomas’ letter to 
President. Roosevelt, dated June 
21, which was endorsed by 25 
other members of the “silver bloc,” 
was apparently sent to every dele- 
gate here. The letter was unac- 
companied by a covering letter 


and was mailed under the Okla- 
homa Senator’s frank. This led 
one of the foreign delegates to 
remark that the letter should be 
returned to Senator Thomas, with 
the notation, ‘““misaddressed.” This 
methodical effort to convey to the 
delegates assembled here the idea 
that Congress would not approve 








In line with Mexico’s attitude on | themselves to be high-pressured} each country is of interest to all 
rigidity of the gold standard, some | into “doing something for silver.”! nations. However, I fear that the 


However, the agitation for sil-; countries devastated by war can- 
ver recognition is likely to con-;| not postpone their reconstruction 


tinue. 


The Mexicans here are} until 


productive capacities, de- 


now asking for a resolution rec-| veloped with the help of the 


ommending a supplementary con-/| Bank, 


will assist them, and, 


ference to investigate the world} therefore, it is imperative to em- 


status of silver. It is 


meeting} phasize the 


priority for recon- 


with opposition on the grounds} struction. 


that it would imply that the Con- 


“We wish that from Bretton 


ference recognizes the importance! Woods should emanate a message 


of silver, and therefore, is 


in|to all the occupied countries of 


favor of “doing something for sil-| assurance of solidarity of all the 


ver.” The signs point to an adop- 


| tion by the Conference of a res- 


olution stating that other prob- 
lems prevent sufficient attention 
being given to the silver status, 
and recommending ‘further study 
by the interested nations.” This 
will keep the doors open to fur- 
ther propaganda activities for bi- 
metallism. 

The controversy between the 
American and the British dele- 
gates regarding the location of the 
headquarters of the Monetary 
Fund and of the Bank is appar- 
ently, for the time being, settled. 
The British wanted London as the 
Bank’s headquarters but finally 
yielded to the American claim to 
preference because of the United 
States’ predominant part in the 
bank’s capitalization, though this 
is said to be merely a temporary 
arrangement and is subject to ap- 
proval of Congress. Lord Keynes 
maintains, in a published state- 
ment that “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may find it necessary at 
some later date to ask that all 
such inter-related questions should 
be considered between govern- 
ments, rather than in a technical 
conference. 

Commission II of the Confer- 
ence is busy drawing up the final 
draft of the plan for the Interna- | 
tional Bank of Reconstruction and! 
Development. 


The problem of fixing the quo- 
tas of contribution to the Bank’s 
capital has been a difficult one. 
Russia, and the other “devastated 
countries” are claiming a right to 
a reduction in their quotas on the 
ground that they will need all 
their available capital at home for 
reconstruction purposes. Thus 
Russia, which demanded a larger 
quota in the Monetary Fund, re- 
verses its position in the interna- 
tional bank set up, since the loans 
to be made by the bank to the 
member countries are not to be 
apportioned in any way to the in- 
dividual contributions made to the 
bank’s capital. 


The Polish delegation has taken 
the same position as the Russians. 
They have requested that the ad- 
vances by the bank should be 
made “with due regard to the ex- 
treme urgency of immediate post- 
war reconstruction of the war-torn 
areas.” In a statement supporting 
this proposal, the Polish represen- 
tative on Commission II, spoke as 
follows: 

“We fully appreciate the neces- | 
sity of creating an International 
Institution for the purpose of the 
development of all countries and 
of expansion of the productive 
capacities and for raising the 
standard of living. 


“We are well aware of this fact 


because our future, too, depends| - 


on the help we receive in expand- 
ing the productive capacities of 
our country. But being fully con- 
scious of the wounds, which al- 
ready have been and. which still 
are being inflicted daily upon the 
economy of the countries whose 
territories now serve as battle- 
fields, and which are being sys- 
tematically looted by the enemy, 
of not only their stocks but also 


of their means of production, we| 


must bear in mind the immediate 
effects of the war and the appal- 
ling conditions caused by war- 
fare and occupation. The coun- 


| able. 





| 


United Nations, as well as a mes- 
sage of hope that the heavy 
wounds inflicted upon the coun- 
tries through war and occupation, 
will be speedily healed by a col- 
lective effort. 

“I believe that, should this mat- 
ter be left without any clear 
statement regarding priority for 
reconstruction, the aim of this 
message would not be achieved.” 

As the Conference draws to a 
close, some considerations and 
prognostications are being made 
regarding Congressional reaction 
to the proposed plans. It is un- 
likely that Congress will act ‘on 
either the Fund or the Bank be- 
fore election, and therefore it is 
up to the new Congress to decide 
what policy will be followed. My 
own impression is that if Congress 
should not accept the Bretton 
Woods recommendations, the 
other countries would drop the 
Fund idea, with Britain taking the 
lead in developing her “sterling 
bloc,’ with emphasis on her 
European leadership. Perhaps such 
“bloc” would operate along the 
lines of the Keynes’ plan, of an 
international clearing organization 
without membership subscriptions 
to a monetary fund. 

Congressman Brent Spence, 
Chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, a United States dele- 
gate, told youy correspondent last 
night: “I firmly believe, even as a 
demonstration of international 
goodwill, the Conference has jus- 
tified its existence. The good feel- 
ing and the evident harmony and 
cooperation among the 44 delega- 
tions has been splendid. I think 
Congress will approve the work 
of this Conference when it con- 
siders it,” and he added: “Among 
the American delegates there has 
been complete harmony.” 

Another United States delegate, 
Edward E. Brown, President of 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, said: “I think the Fund, as 
finally hammered out, is work- 
In spite of all the seeming 
confusion and cross arguments. of 
the Conference, the Fund has 
come out much better than many 
thought possible and much im- 
proved from the April 21 state- 
ment of principles. While the 
work of the Fund is practically 
finished, that of the Bank still 
remains to be completed. From 
the progress made so far, I am 
confident that before the Confer- 
ence ends it will produce a Bank 
that will be both workable and 
useful in reconstructing shattered 
national economies and advancing 
the progress of countries not yet 
fully developed. The Conference 
has justified itself.” 





Pension Trust Plan 
Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Springfield, .Mass., 
have prepared an attractive, easy- 
to-read booklet entitled “The 
Pension Trust Plan,” answering 
auestions on the pension trust. 
Copies of this booklet may be 
had upon request from Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

I 
Reorganizat’n Potentialities 

McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, One 
Wall St., New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an interesting cir- 
cular discussing the reorganiza- 


tries which suffered most for the, tion potentialities for selected se- 


common cause of the United Na-| cyrities of the Missouri 
tions, have a right to demand that; System. 


Pacific 
Copies of this circular 


help be extended to them, first of may be had upon request from 


any. monetary plan not.making a all so that their wounds may be McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss. 
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Silver And The International _ Sermany’s Strength 


(Continued from page 283) 


| pronounced, rising from Fces.142,- | 


(349,000,000 in August 1939 to Fes. 
| 255,684,000,000 in October 1942, 


not be regarded as in a state or 
on the verge of collapse. Fur-”’ 
thermore, it is dangerous in the 


current year stood at 1:1 (vaking and to Fcs.475,868,000,000 last| extreme to so regard the enemy. 

onetary un | August 1939 as 100). In 1942 the October. Some of the more important prod- 

. |index stood at 108, and in August| The official discount rate in ucts sold to Sweden by Germany 

By ING. MANUEL A. HERNANDEZ . | 1941 at 106. It is of interest that}Germany remained unchanged | last year are detailed hereunder: 
Editor, El Economista |the cost of living index in the} during the past two years at 3%% Amount Sold *Value 

: : } . q e | United States, which also stood at| compared with 2% in Great Brit- rs cea (in tons) {in Kroner) 
Mexican Financial Journalist Proposes That Silver, To 106 in 1941, advanced to 117 in ain, and 134% in France. Although | £9! ----------- ce Re 
0 | 1942 and to 123 in 1943. The index} subject to very rigorous restric-| Rubber (buna) _ | 1,060 oni 

The Extent Of 25 /o Be Made A Part Of The Interna- 4 wholesale prices showed equal | tions and regulations, the German | Soda ----_____- 27,825 

tional Monetary Fund—Holds There Is Not Sufficient stability: Taking August, 1939 as mark continues to be dealt in of- /Sedium Sulphate 49.120] 116,000,000 
eye ° - , it stood a in , rose to} ficlally on the Swiss money Malr-} Other chemicals. _....- }#£...... 
Gold For Monetary Stabilization ‘ 108 in 1942, and to 109 in 1943.| kets, recent quotations of about Machinery... -..--- 118,000,000 
The future peace of the world must rest on the firm foundation | During the same period the whole-|40 cents showing practically no , aneert soon Mactan: isizt 90,000,000 


of an economy characterized by mutual solidarity, manifest reciprocity 


and 
an economy which in turn will! 
rest on the cooperation which is | 
now being sought for the purpose | 
of unifying financial and eco- 
nomic operations in all the United 
and Associated Nations, which are 
-to enjoy better living conditions 
through general wealth. 

The entire movement for finan- 
cial and economic reform will be 
guided by the plan for monetary 
cooperation which was published 

‘by “Ei Economista” in its issue 
‘No. 127 of June 1, 1944. The aims 
-and the monetary policy under 
- consideration, embodied in six 
main points, show the trends, the 
motives and the objectives the 
achievement of which is sought 
: by means of the establishment of 
the International Monetary Fund, 
‘ which will fluctuate between eight 
-and ten billion dollars, depending 
upon whether only the United and 


international understanding;® 





increase the proportion of silver 
with respect to gold in the mone- 
tary stocks of this country, with 


the final object of having silver | 


represent one-fourth of the mone- 
tary value of the said stocks.” 

Why not therefore elect to wel- 
come silver, other conditions be- 
ing equal, as collateral support 
for gold in the International 
Monetary Fund, in a proportion 
similar to that of the monetary 
stocks of the United States, and 
to have in the form of silver 25% 
of the $8,000,000,000 which the 
United and Associated Nations 
will contribute? 

The countries which, with Mex- 
ico, are the chief producers of sil- 
ver, hope that they will be given 
consideration, as regards their sil- 
ver interests, when the final pro- 
cedure of the operation of the sta- 
bilization plan is determined. 


sale price index in the United 
States advanced from 120 to 132 
in 1942, and to 137 in 1943. 

Paper money in circulation in- 
creased from RM.11,278,000,000 in 
August 1939 to RM.17,432,000,000 
prior to Germany’s entry into war 
with the United States, and to 
RM.30,922,000,000 in October 1943. 
During the same period. paper 
money in circulation in the United 
States showed almost an identical 
percentage increase as in Ger- 
many, advancing from $7,171,000,- 
000 in August 1939 to $10,364,000,- 
000 in 1941 and to $19,019,000,000 
in October 1943. During the same 
period the increase in paper 
money in France was much more 





cluding Mexico, will be unable to 
use their production and posses- 
sion of silver as an effective con- 
tribution in support of the serv- 
ices of the Fund. 


To ensure the existence and the 


change compared with previous 
years. The French franc was 
quoted at the time at only about 
%4 of a cent per franc. 


Trading in securities on the 
German stock exchanges was very 
active last year, and prices were 
generally higher. The demand for 
equities was particularly pro- 
nounced, and owing to a dimin- 
ished supply, prices advanced 
rather sharply. In order to arrest 
the unduly upward trend, the gov- 
ernment introduced ceiling prices 
for securities and reduced trading 
facilities and the number of 
hours. A further regulation was 
the compulsory reporting of own- 
ership of stocks in the amount of 
RM.50,000 or more. Since the 
majority of German shares have 
a par value of RM.1,000, the ruling 
means that any purchase of 50 
shares or more must be reported 
to government authorities. Volume 
was particularly marked in shares 


*The Kroner is worth about 23.85 cents. 


To be sure, German sales to 
Sweden are offset to some degree 
by imports’ from the Kingdom. 
However, a country at war, cut off 
from the principal sources of vital 
raw material, which can manage 
to export. hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of products is still 
a most formidable foe. 

Conditions in the Reich should 
be appraised not on the basis of 
sentiment or desires, but on the 
basis of fact, and even if un- 
pleasant to all liberty- and de- 
mocracy-loving nations, conclu- 
sions should be drawn from facts 
rather than fiction. 

One must not lose sight of the 
fact that the German economy is 
strictly controlled and regimented, 
and no appreciable changes are 
permitted within the German eco- 
nomic structure. This is possible 
so long as contact with the outside 
world is relatively restricted. It 


. Associated Nations or the whole} Otherwise the plan might bring| development of a of shipping and colonial com- : ‘ : 
; : prosperous must be borne in mind that neither 
world will contribute. adverse results by affecting their | economy, a strong and improved | P2Me€s. i . from the military nor from the 
The main points involved are: | €xport markets and injuring their/currency is indispensable, and! Some “experts” on German eco- | economic point of view, the Allied 


- (a) creation of a permanent in- 
. stitution for the solution of inter- 
national monetary problems; (b) 
- achievement of the most impor- 
tant objective of a good economic 





- policy, which is to maintain a high 
. level of employment and of real 
income by means of the expan- | 
‘sion and development of interna- | 
- tional trade; (c) facilitation of an | 
. adjustment with respect to coun- | 
tries the balances of payment of | 
which may have been affected | 
. “without their having to resort to} 
measures likely to destroy na-| 
_ tional or ‘international prosper- 
ity”; (d) stabilization of ex- 
changes, a very important item 
_in preventing depreciation by 
_ operations of international compe- 
tition: (e) assistance to the service 
of payments on a multilateral 
basis, with the elimination of re- 
strictions which obstruct the 
‘ growth of international trade; and 
‘ (f) reduction of the periods and 
‘amounts of unbalance in interna- 
- tional payments. 


. As can be seen, this is a broad 
and intensive program, for which 
the unlimited cooperation of the 

nations participating in its devel- 
- opment is sought because, in order 
that the contemplated permanent 
‘institution charged with the man- 
agement of the _ international 
monetary fund may operate with- 
out hindrance in its bookkeeping, 
’ liquidation, credit, consultation 
and control, there must be com- 
plete harmony in its functions, | 
‘maintained by the _ participating | 
countries which are, at the same 
time, contributors in the propor- | 
tion determined by said plan and 
generally specified as follows: 
“The obligatory gold subscription 
. of a member country shall be 
fixed at 25% of its subscription 

(quota) or at 10% of its gold 
‘ assets and foreign exchange which 
- ean be converted to gold, which- 
~ ever is the smaller.” 

The proposed plan is apparently 
based exclusively on gold, 
‘ although the door is left open for 
some flexibility, for the inclusion 
of other types of contributions, 








monetary 
“with no mention of silver. This If 3 ergs deprived of a chance as may legally offer this Stock in compliance with the securities laws 
is surprising to those who are to také itsfplace alongside gold as of the respective States. 
- cognizant of the possibilities and | a most efffctive aid in the task of 
the power of silver to support gold | stabilizati@n, such a course would 
or to provide a satisfactory back- | probably ‘place an obstacle to the MORGAN STANLEY & CO. DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
‘ ing, permitting an economical use | achievem@nt of the aims pursued 


of gold in international transac- | 
tions. 


international trade and domestic 
economy. 

If one examines carefully and 
impartially the world production 
of gold and silver during the long 
period of time covered by statis- 
tics accepted as accurate, it can 
be seen that, in comparison, the 
production of gold has increased 
more than that of silver. 


Over a period of 449 years, that 
that is from 1492 to 1941, the 
world production of these precious 
metals has been 1,416,008,138 fine 
ounces for gold and 17,515,963,164 
for silver, the proportion being 
therefore 12.37 ounces of silver to 
each ounce of gold. However, the 
proportion has been 6% ounces of 
silver to one ounce of gold during 
recent years. For example, while 
gold production increased _ to 
40,332,204 ounces in 1941, silver 
production fell to 262,854,226 
ounces. 

It is recognized that, for the 
purposes of monetary stabiliza- 
tion, there is not sufficient gold 
in the world; that is why there 
must be some flexibility in the 
stabilization plan. It would cer- 
tainly be easier to carry out those 
purposes if silver were included 
to the extent of at least 25% of 
the monetary value of the Fund. 


The silver of Mexico, together 
with that of all the other silver- 
producing countries, can serve the 
purposes of monetary stabiliza- 
tion. Our country alone has been 
supplying to the United States be- 
tween 80% to 90% of its silver, 
which is estimated at between | 
70,000,000 and 80,000,000 ounces 
per year and amounting to 86,- 
000,000 ounces in 1943. Further- 
more, it must not be forgotten that 
the plan for monetary cooperation | 
will be formulated with a view to 
its use during the post-war 
period; that is to say, that its ap- 
plication relates to a period of 
not to the period of 
consideration 







etal for international 
tabilization. 


at the Brétton Woods Conference; 
that is, maintaining a high level 








such a currency can only be ob- 
tained on the basis of a timely 
and full acceptance of silver as a 
metal supporting gold. The su- 
periority of metallic currency 
over inconvertible fiduciary cur- 
rency has been demonstrated 
throughout all the periods of his- 
tory. There is not enough gold 
to serve as hard money, but its 
use can be supplemented with sil- 
ver. Thus silver will become as 
good as gold for monetary uses if 
its price is maintained and in- 
creased, as was done with gold. 








Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have been 
running in the “Financial Chron- 
icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon reguest by writing 
to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


nomic affairs contended that the 
advance in stock prices fore- 
shadowed the imminence of a col- 
lapse in the German exchange 
situation. Here again, the wish 
may be father to the thought. The 
rise in stock prices was accom- 
panied by a substantial demand 
for and an increase in the price 
of bonds, with some of the obliga- 
tions of industrial concerns reach- 
ing new highs. 

If Germany’s economic status 
were in reality as desperate as is 
believed by some “experts” or as 
is desired by most of us, how can 
one explain the following: 


Last year, Germany and Ger- 


tries exported to Sweden mer- 
chandise valued at Kr.1,294,235,- 
000, equivalent, at prevailing rates 
of exchange, to $308,675,000. In 
1942 such sales aggregated Kr-l,- 
250,077,000, or $298,143,000. A 





Nations should permit themselves 
to consider Germany on the verge 


of collapse. The military and eco- 
nomic resources of the country are 
still strong, and there is no excuse 
for any slowing down in our war 
efforts. 








Mallory Interesting 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 





man-controlled European coun-’ 





country which is in a position to | : , 
sell within two years substantially , business from offices at 428 South 


in excess of $600 million,-should Clinton St. 


York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this analysis may be had from 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 








Wm. H. Burr In Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—William H. 
Burr is engaging in a securities 
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36,218 Shares 


Series A 4% 
(par value $100 a share) 


Price $106 a Share 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Johnson & Johnson 


Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, 


Copies of the Prospeetus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 












The first article of the Silver | of empl¢yment and effecting a 
Purchase Act of June 19, 1934, | real improvement in the economic | 
states: “We hereby declare to be systems all nations, because the | 
countries, in- 


July 20, 1944. 























the policy of the United States to' silver-producing 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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30 CHURCH STREET 


July 17, 1944 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


The following dividends have been declared: 


Preferred Capital Stock 


One and three-quarters per cent (134%) pay- 
able October 2, 1944, to the holders of record 
at the close of business September 21, 1944; 


Common Capital Stock 


Two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per share 
payable October 3, 1944, to the holders of ree- 
ord at the close of business September 21,1944. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
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New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 











Lp abot 


A dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (3742¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of this Corporation 
was declared payable Sept. 
15, 1944, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 31, 1944. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Pro A Aya 


TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 14, 1944 


MAKERS OF PHILLIES 





CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


A dividend of 6214c a share has 
been declared on the 5% Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 29, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 

- business September 14, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. 


B. F. PARSONS, 
Secretary 
Chicago, Illinois, July 11, 1944 





———_—_ Oo SIS = 
Boston, Mass., July 13,1944 


At a regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors 
of The First Boston 
' Corporation held on 
. * July 13, 1944, a dividend of $1.20 
eo: share was declared on the cap- 
'  gtal stock of the Corporation pay- 
able July 31, 1944 to stockholders 
_ of record as of the close of business 
on July 22, 1944. 

; Joun C. Montcomery, 

Vice President & Treasurer 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
@uatterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
ing Common Stock, payable on August 1, 
, to of record en July 15, 1944. 
, The transfer books will not close. 
> THOS. A. CLARK 
June 22, 1944 


TREASURER 








Half-Year Review 


And Forecast 


(Continued from page 283) 


‘over the war’s progress, together 
with the constructive oratory of 








Dewey, Bricker and other Repub- 
licans, is being reflected in the 
stock market. 

Wages 


In spite of controls, wages have 


| risen a little more during the past 


six months. Union leaders have 
worked hard for pay increases and 
will continue to do so in order to 
hold their own jobs. However, 
the heyday of the _ industrial 
worker is rapidly passing. Pro- 
duction cutbacks are resulting in 
the laying off of thousands of 
workers. This has gone relatively 
unnoticed as such layoffs have oc- 
curred in widely separated geo- 
graphical areas. 


- Too many wage workers have 
not saved a fair proportion of their 
wartime earnings. They are bound 
later to feel the economic effects 
thereof. Many of the latter will 
lose their jobs between now and 
the end of the war. They will find 
it hard to get new ones. I antici- 
pate that the average demobilized 
service man will not only find his 
old job waiting but if he wishes 
he will be financially able to en- 
ter business on his own account. 
When demobilization comes, sol- 
diers and sailors may be in better 
financial shape than are the wage 
workers who remained home. 


Retail Trade 


Retail trade has steadily gone 
ahead during the first six months 
of the year. Wartime wages have 
been the deciding factor in spite 
of the scarcity of goods, price 
controls and luxury taxes. Mer- 
chants have done a wonderful job 
in keeping their shelves stocked 
to the extent that they have. More 
goods will become available as we 
enter the third quarter, but both 
the volume of retail business and 
the value of goods sold may de- 
cline to somewhat lower levels. I 
am not sure about this. 


With retail trade at an all-time 
peak, but with a general drop ex- 
pected in employment; with higher 
costs and lower profit margins 
and with a generally more cau- 
tious spending tendency, a reac- 
tion in the retail field is possible. 
Despite this, I continue bullish on 
well-selected merchandising 
stocks. I particularly like the 
chain stores which can easily 
adapt themselves to almost all 
changes. 

Commodity Prices 


During the first six months of 
the year commodity prices held 
up. I expect them to hold around 
current levels for the time being. 
Buyers should continue to keep 
moderately protected. Price con- 
trols have helved all. Food re- 
quirements will continue heavy, 
but we shall have the largest crops 


-| “\Mark-Ups”’ 


(Continued from page 284) 


ipart of any 
against the provisions of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Act or of the 


Rules of Fair Practice of the Na-| 


tional Association of Securities 
Dealers which effectively prohibit 
deceptive and manipulative prac- 
tices and the taking of uncon- 
scionable profits. These rules 
possess teeth, as has been repeat- 


reputable dealer, preted” its own Fair Practice rule 


to include this limitation. But the 
By-Laws of the N. A. S. D. pro- 
vide that all rules, or amendments 
thereto, be submitted to the mem- 


| bership for vote. By “interpreting” 


edly and effectively demonstrated. | 
As a matter of practice, by far) 


the large majority of dealers 
keep well within the general limi- 
tations of what is “fair and equit- 
able,” not because it is the law, 
but because their continuance in 
business depends upon the observ- 


ance of proper principles of trade. | 


No tie other than 


satisfaction | 


binds the customer to the dealer. | 
| mission to a membership vote. 


If the dealer’s performance is un- 


satisfactory in any way, he loses | 


the customer. If he violates the 
law, he is subject to criminal 
prosecution. 

Thus the question of mark-ups, 
among conscientious dealers, is 
largely self-regulatory. Most firms 
adhere to carefully worked-out 
profit schedules based on known 
factors of cost and overhead. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that, in the securities business as 
in all other fields of endeavor, 
there is a fringe of knaves and 
rascals. Dishonest practices are 
far less common today than for- 
merly, largely to the credit of the 
SEC, the several state regulatory 
bodies and self-regulation within 
the industry. Crooks are finding 
it increasingly difficult to escape 
detection and prompt conviction. 

It is quite proper and to a cer- 
tain inescapable extent necessary 
that vigilance be maintained, al- 
though, upon occasign, the meth- 
ods employed have appeared need- 
lessly capricious and _ indirect. 
Two years ago, the SEC drafted 
a bizarre rule, under the title of 
X-15C1-10, which provided that 
customers’ confirmations carry the 
inside quotation of the specified 
security as well, of course, as the 
price at which the customer had 
bought or sold. The proposed rule 
was submitted to the industry for 
comment and evoked an immedi- 
ate, voluminous and caustic re- 
sponse. The rule was almost uni- 
versally alleged to be a slick and 
lefthanded, but nevertheless bald- 
faced, bid for full disclosure. There 
was and is no law which compels 
Macy’s to tell Gimbel’s. Dealers 
resented what they considered to 
be an affront to their integrity. 
The rule was pigeon-holed. 


The 5% Philosophy 


At the present time, a full-furied 
tempest is raging over the 5% 
prouit limitation “philosophy” of 
the Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers. In a letter to its mem- 
bers, dated Oct. 25, 1943, and sup- 
plemented by a “directive” dated 
Nov. 9, 1943, the Board “inter- 





in our history. Hence, food sup- 
plies will remain ample; but will 
not be excessive. 

Both hard and soft goods will 
continue scarce until we can re- 
vert to production for civilian 
requirements. Retaél prices after 
the war may average 15% or more 
above pre-war prices. Certainly, 
when new automobiles are avail- 
able, they will be priced higher 
than pre-war levels. Building 
costs will also be up sharply. 


Conclusion 


We are now definitely in the 
transition period from war to 
peace. Hitler will probably col- 
lapse sometime between Nov. 7, 
1944, and March 7, 1945. The com- 
ing six months will bring more 
adjustments in business and in 
living than we have witnessed 
for sometime. Yet these headaches 
are the necessary prelude to 
peacetime activities. Despite them, 
I am sure we shall all breathe 
more easily in. the near-term fu- 





ture than we have in the recent 
past. 





an existing rule, the Board of 
Governors is accused of by-pass- 
ing this provision. A substantial 
portion of the N. A. S. D. mem- 
bership is something more than 
indignant not only at the manner 
in which the rule, or interpreta- 
tion, was imposed, but equally so 
in respect to the attempt to estab- 
lish any rigid profit limitation. 
The SEC has been petitioned to 
determine whether the directive 
is a non-mandatory interpretation 
or an enforceable rule, and, in the 
latter event, to require its sub- 


The above two instances are 
cited as examples of the type of 
controversial technicalities which 
the industry could well do with- 
out. 


Listed and Unlisted Profits 


Let us look briefly at the rea- 
sons for the substantial differ- 
ence in stock exchange commis- 
sion rates and the larger per- 
centage mark-ups to which over- 
the-counter dealers feel they are 
entitled. 

The execution of a stock ex- 
change order is a simple matter. 
Basic requirements consist of 
membership on the exchange, the 
services of an order clerk and a 
means of communication to the 
exchange floor. The same ready- 
made auction market is equally 
available to all. The operation is 
mechanical throughout. Elabora- 
tions of service to include quota- 
tion boards, stock and bond tick- 
ers, news tickers, the effusions of 
market commentators, etc., ad in- 
finitum, are accessories designed 
to woo customers and to stimu- 
late transactions but are presumed 
to confer no special or discrimi- 
natory privileges and certainly 
have no bearing whatever on stock 
exchange prices. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is proper that stock 
exchange commissions be rela- 
tively moderate. Profit derives 
largely from volume, although 
most member firms possess addi- 
tional sources of revenue. Among 
these may be mentioned interest 
on debit balances, odd-lot com- 
missions, service charges on small 
accounts, underwritings, partici- 
pations in secondary and special 
offerings and operations for the 
firm account. 

Contrast this with the cost of 
doing business over-the-counter. 
First, the dealer must select his 
merchandise. This usually involves 
study and research that may in- 
clude compilation of reports by 
competent legal, accounting, en- 
gineering and_ statistical spe- 
cialists. It frequently involves the 
taking of a substantial commit- 
ment and the risk of capital. In- 
formation and data must be care- 
fully reduced to assimilable form. 
Salesmen must be informed of all 
pertinent facts and be checked in 
the matter of presentation. The 
responsibility for misstatements, 
exaggerations or the omission of 
material facts is borne by the 
dealer. All of the foregoing rep- 
resents expense incurred before 
the actual offering of the security 
or a solicitation of sale. Ordinary 
selling expense follows. When it 
is considered that most salesmen 
operate on a 50-50 split of gross 
profits, it will be seen that the 
limitation to a 5% mark-up over 
cost might well, in many instances, 
represent a net loss to the firm. 

The cost factors of research 
and merchandising, as well as the 
risks involved in placing securities 
in inventory, vary widely in dif- 
ferent instances. In some cases 
they are extraordinarily high, in 
others, low. Many well seasoned 
issues in respect to which com- 
plete data is available, practically 
sell themselves. Others, more ob- 
scure but of comparable merit, re- 
quire a full measure of negotia- 


jtion. Every over - the - counter 
| transaction is a case unto itself. 
Regardless of the varying cost 
factors, the over-the-counter dis- 
| tributor must maintain complete 
| facilities to service the extremely 
varied requirements of his cus- 
tomers. Most of such service is 
provided gratuitously. It includes 
quotations, appraisals, individual 
reports, recommendations, com- 
parative analyses, tax studies, 
stock and bond transfers, dividend 
and maturity collections, disposi- 
tion of rights and warrants, sub- 
scriptions and exchanges and the 
safe-keeping of securities. It is 
doubtful if any other merchant in 
the world offers so much on the 
altar of good will. 


A further service frequently 
performed by the dealer, and 
worthy of note, involves his con- 
tinuing interest in the securities 
he sells. Conditions in an industry 
change frequently, many times re- 
sulting in abrupt changes in se- 
curity values. This is particularly 
true in instances of default and 
subsequent reorganization. In all 
such matters, the dealer maintains 
a continuing responsibility. There 
are many instances when, in the 
interest of his customer, the deal- 
er sits in on reorganization pro- 
ceedings and takes a prominent 
part in determining the distribu- 
tions provided for under a plan of 
recapitalization. Likewise, when 
refunding operations are impend- 
ing, the dealer must protect the 
rights and privileges of his cus- 
tomers to their best advantage. 


Still another circumstance where 
the dealer. serves his customers, 
in this case for no profit at all, is 
the execution of orders on a na- 
tional exchange. Any dealer who 
holds a customer’s account by vir- 
tue of the confidence and satis- 
faction reposed in his services, 
will, of course, execute the cus- 
tomer’s listed transactions with- 
out charge. This is pure largesse 
to the member house receiving 
the business. The non-member 
dealer pays full commission to 
the exchange member and charges 
the same amount to his customer. 
The expense of handling the 
transaction represents a net loss. 


In further considering the case 
for a flexible schedule of mark- 
ups on over-the-counter transac- 
tions, based on individual circum- 
stances as they arise, attention is 
drawn to the general practice in 
respect to riskless and agency 
transactions. 


The former term is applied in 
the instance of a transaction in a 
security in which the dealer, at 
the time, maintains no position. 
He buys or sells at the order of 
the customer, assuming no risk 
other than that of advancing his 
funds in anticipation of settle- 
ment. In such cases, his profit al- 
lowance is likely to be smaller 
than in a transaction where con- 
siderable risk is involved. How- 
ever, determination of a fair 
charge is, and properly should be, 
based upon the expense involved 
in completing the transaction. To 
locate the best offering or the 
most advantageous bid for an in- 
active security frequently requires 
a comprehensive survey of widely 
separated markets, involving ex- 
tensive use of the long-distance 
telephone, teletype or wire. These, 
as well as the time and effort ex- 
pended, are definite factors of 
cost. 


Most comparisons that have 
been made between stock ex- 
change commissions and over- 
the-counter profits have ignored 
all instances of agency transac- 
tions performed by the over-the- 
counter dealer. As a matter of 
record, they constitute a substan- 
tial portion of every dealer’s bus- 
iness. No dealer will refuse an 
order placed with him on an 
agency basis, nor, having accepted 
it, will he violate its terms and 
implications. In view of the 


dealer’s higher overhead and the 
fact that he must divide the com- 
mission, however small, with his 


salesman, the net return is small, 
often negligible. 
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News And Views As Monetary 
Conference Draws To A Close 


(Continued from page 285) 


at the very last moment, after the Secretary reportedly had 

held a half-hour phone conversation with Moscow and had 

given every indication of readiness to go ahead without 

Russia. Here at Bretton Weods it developed that the Rus- 

sians maintained a different understanding than our own as 

to what had been certain important points of agreement, and 

for several days the commonest remark to be heard in the 

hotel was: “Has there been any word from Moscow yet?” 

And no one seemed to know whether Moscow had replied, 

or whether the Russian delegation was just doing a bit of 

bargaining. There is no doubt that the fereign delegations 

here know the value of having something to yield in the 

international poker games that are euphoniously called inter- 

national conferences. 

* * a 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has pursued a thoroughly 
realistic policy here. Its only interest has been to strengthen the 
Soviet Union by means of foreign trade. The U. S. S. R., like China, 
is. not concerned with sentiments of world welfare and the like. Both 
countries are simply interested in strengthening their own power 
and prestige. 

There is a good deal of objection here to using the word “Bank” 
in the title of the institution which will make the long-term loans. 

% od * 


The Indians here have been outspokenly hostile to the 

British in committee meetings. They particularly resent the 

British and American stand, which was supported also by 

other countries, against the barring .of consideration of 

blocked sterling balances. One may reason why this is the 
ease. The blocked sterling owned by India cannot be in- 
cluded in India’s monetary reserves, and its exclusion, there- 
fore, reduces India’s quota and India’s voice in the Fund. 

Had India persisted in her stand, the French would have 

asked for the same privilege for French balances blocked in 

Germany. 

* % 

Mexico has supported the United States again and again in 
committee meetings: Mexico’s price for this was the Chairmanship 
of Commission III, the obtaining of two seats for Latin America on 
the 12-man Executive Committee of the Fund ,and the obtaining of 
three mentions of silver at the conference. The mention of silver 
which will be made by this Conference is found in the waiver in a 
clause relating to the Fund. This is the clause which sets a limit of 
25% to the increase in the Fund holdings of any member’s currency 
during a period of 12 months. This clause may be waived, however, 
when the Fund may ask for collateral to secure the increased hold- 
ings. It is planned that the collateral may include silver. The 
waiver clause is objectionable to some delegates because they feel 
that it provides a temptation for member countries to use up their 
power of acquiring foreign currency in a given 12 months’ period 
whether they need the currency or not. 

% % 

Commenting on the Fund plan, Congressman Charles S. Dewey, 
Illinois- Republican, cautions that “among a number of angles of 
the so-called monetary Fund which deserve more careful scrutiny 
from the standpoint of the American economy is the lack of American 
control over foreign expenditure of the dollars derived through the 
Fund. The total quotas other than our own equal over $5,000,000,000, 
one-quarter of which may be obtained in dollars in any one year, 
or $1,260,000,000 annually for four years. : 


“Assuming that the foreign member countries enter the 
American market to that extent, the additional demand for 
goods would come on top of our own pent-up demand, and 
create pressure for an increase in prices. This would 
necessitate maintaining price control and rationing long after 
The American public hopes such measures may be dispensed 
with.” 

* * % 

The granting of two seats to Latin America on the Fund’s Execu- 
tive Committee is considered »y. Europeans as a very bad precedent. 
They ask “Why not regional’ recognition far Europe, too?” It is 
pointed out that the 20 Latin American countries may not be united 
forever. There may be different “blocks” in the years to come. 

% ed As 

One of the principal criticisms of the Fund plan is that it 
attempts to foresee everything that may happen in the next 
25 years. That is humanly impossible. What the Fund is 
trying to do, some of the delegates feel, is as complicated and 
as difficult as the economic controls whizh the Nazis intro- 
duced into Germany. In other words, according to this view- 
point, the balance is too perfect. 

% % % 


Some Latins here seem interested in Argentina’s novel system of 
auctioning lots of foreign exchange allotted to specific classes of 
transactions. 

Some who are familiar with Chinese monetary conditions regard 
Yuan’s value as between 500 and 1,500 per American dollar. 

Original White plan called for “Stabilization” Fund. The United 
Nations’ plan omits word “stabilization,’ and is in deference to 
British gold-phobia. 

Although China protested in 1935 Roosevelt Administration’s 
Silver Purchase Act, Chinese here who had previously worked to 
get us to buy silver now express “no regrets,” since China unloaded 
millions of unnecessary silver on us for American funds. 

% * * 


Mexicans and Cubans are rivals for places on the Fund’s Execu- 
tive Committee. Mexicans, as aggressive leaders among Latin Amer- 
icans, will go home happy, having helped win for Latins two guar- 


anteed places on 12-member Executive Committee, as well as two 
silver gestures. Mexicans realized from beginning their silver de- 
mands could not enlist interest of apathetic world, including Chinese 
and Indians. Contrary to general impression, it seems likely that 


American delegation’s expected acquiescence in the two silver pro- 
wisos was little motivated by any fear of American silver block, but 
merely a matter of usual international conference courtesy to another 
nation on a matter of minor importance compared with the confer- 


Monetary Conference Moves To 
Regain Axis-Controlled Assets 


BRETTON WOODS, N. H., July 19.—The following draft resolu- 
tion was considered by Committee 2 on “enemy assets, looted prop- 
|erty, and related matters.” The Committee decided to recommend to 
| Commission III its adoption in principle and reference to'a drafting 

committee to make certain technical changes. 

““Whereas; ® 
| “1. In anticipation of their im-|@nd to frustrate the efforts of 
pending defeat, enemy leaders, Post - liberation governments to 
enemy nationals, and their asso- their 





undo work, they have, 


ciates and collaborators are trans- | 
ferring assets through clandestine 
channels to and through neutral | 
countries to be concealed and held | 
at their future disposal. Success 
on the part of such persons in se- 
creting and _ preserving under 
their control substantial amounts | 
of assets in and through neutral} 
countries will perpetuate their in- 
fluence, power, and ability to 
plan a new future aggrandizement 
and world domination. The efforts | 


through sales and other methods 
of transfer, run the chain of their 
ownership and control through 
foreign countries, both occupied 
and neutral, thus making the 
problem of disclosure and disen- 
tanglement one of international 
character. 


“3. Throughout the past four 
years, as the enemy has occupied 
additional countries, the residents, 
under duress, have been forced to 
turn over to him their assets. 


of the United Nations to establish) The United Nations have declared 
and permanently maintain peace-' their intention to do their utmost 
ful international relations after| to defeat the methods of dispos- 
the conclusion of the present war) session practiced by the enemy 
would thereby be jeopardized. _and have reserved their rights to 

“2. Throughout the past 4 years| declare invalid any transfers of 
enemy countries and their nation-| Property belonging to persons 
als have taken the property of} within occupied territory. They 
occupied countries aad their na-| have adopted special controls and 
tionals. Enemy methods have other measures not only to pro- 
ranged from open loot and plun-| tect and safeguard property, with- 


der of currency, gold, securities, 
and other movable property, to 
subtle and complex devices, in- 
cluding the establishment of pup- 
pet governments in occupied ter- 
ritories, designed to give the cloak 
of legality to their robbery and 
to secure for themselves owner- 
ship and control of important fi- 
nancial and economic enterprises 
in the post-war period despite the 
impending defeat of their armed 
forces. To ensure their success 





in their respective jurisdictions, 
owned by occupied countries and 
their nationals, but also to prevent 
looted property from being dis- 
posed of in United Nations mar- 
kets or acquired by persons sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. 

“Therefore; 

“It is resolved that, in recog- 
nition of these considerations, the 
United Nations Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Conference; 

“1. Calls upon the neutral coun- 





ence’s objectives. Noteworthy that private American producers con- 
tacted Mexican and other authorities pre-conference. 
wm a us 


John Vincent Carter of State Department, who accompanied 
Wallace in Asia, has been here several days. 
us % t% 


State Department and Treasury have been divided over 
question of whether Bank for International Settlements 
should be abolished. Here, Norway opened the question 
some days ago, but Dutch and British reportedly defended 
BIS. Now appears Norwegian view will be adopted by 
Bretton Woods conference. 


As concrete recognition of sacrifices of devastated countries, the 


This move was endorsed strongly by American delegates. 
HERBERT BRATTER. 





Bank plan will ease their required gold subscription to the Bank. | 


tries to take immediate measures 
to prevent any - disposition: or 
transfer within territories subject 
to their jurisdiction of any 

(a) Assets belonging to the 
Government or any individuals 
or institutions within those 
United Nations occupied by the 
enemy, and 

(b) Looted gold, currency, art 
objects, securities, other evi- 
dences of ownership in financial 
or business enterprises, and of 
other assets looted by the 
enemy: 

“As well as to uncover, segre- 
gate and hold at the disposition 
of the post-liberation authori- 
ties in the appropriate country 
any such assets within territory 
subject to their jurisdiction. 


“2. Calls upon the neutral coun- 
tries to take immediate measures 
to prevent the concealment by 
fraudulent means or otherwise 
within countries subject to their 
jurisdiction of any 

(a) Assets belonging to, or 
alleged to belong to, the Gov- 
ernment or any individuals or 
institutions within countries 
which we are at war; 

(b) Assets belonging to, or 
alleged to belong to, enemy 
leaders, their associates and col- 
laborators, and to facilitate 
their ultimate delivery to the 
post-armistice authorities. 

“3. Recommends the establish- 
ment by the United Nations of 
appropriate machinery to assist 
the nations of the world in 

(a) Uncovering, segregating, 
controlling, and making appro- 
priate disposition of assets to 
which this declaration is applic+ 
able: ig 

(b) Locating and tracing 
ownership and control of looted 
property and taking approrriate 
measures to make restoration to 
its lawful owners.” 








Situations Interesting 
In Conn. Companies 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 209 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have prepared memo- 
randa on Aemeé Wire Cod.; Veeder= 
Root, Inc.; Scovill Mfg. Co.; Ar- 
row-Hart & Hegeman Electrie 
Co.; Landers, Frary & Clark, and 
United Illuminating Co., Connec- 
ticut situations which appear at- 
tractive at current levels. Copies 


of these memoranda may be had 
Scranton 


from Chas. W. & 


upon request. 


Co, 











204,075 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 per share) 


‘Price $3.75 per share 


Dempsey-Detmer & Co. 











This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of thesa 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Sterling Engine Company 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from 
registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Burr & Company, Inc. 
Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 
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Louisiana Municipal Assoc. Endorses Boren Bill “What's All The 


The Boren Bill, introduced by Congressman Lyle H. Boren of 
Oklahoma on Jan. 23, 1943, and which aims to specifically exempt 
municipal securities from any control by the SEC, has recently been 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Louisiana Municipal 


Association. 
all incorporated cities, towns and 
Bill, viewed as 
toward preventing the exercise of 
regulatory functions by the SEC 
beyond the intent of Congress, has 
already been endorsed by the 
Municipal Securities Committee 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, and by other 
organizations of security dealers 
and municipalities. ie 

The resolutions of the Louisi- 
ana Municipal Association, as cer- 
tified by J. McFord, its President, | 
follow: 

Be It Resolved by the Louisiana 
Municipal Association, whose | 
membership includes 75% of all | 
incorporated cities, towns and vil- | 
lages in the State, that the Reso- | 
lution introduced in the House of | 


Representatives of the Legislature | 





a first move@ 


The membership of the Association comprises 75% of 


villages in Louisiana. The Boren 





of the State of Louisiana by Rep- 
resentative Ambrose M. Smith, 
and adopted, also concurred in by 
the Senate of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, endorsing 
House Resolution No. 1502 by 
Congressman L. H. Boren of Okla- 
homa, be and the same is hereby 
approved and endorsed by this 
Association. 

Be It Further Resolved that this 
Association send official copies of 
this action to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, to each 
Senator and Representative of the 
State of Louisiana in Congress, to 
the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the President 
of the Senate of the Congress of 
the United States. 


Mexico Wants International Bank to Give as Much 
Aid For “Development” As For “Reconstruction” 


A proposal was made by the Mexican Delegation to the Inter- 


national Monetary Conference that 


the “‘Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development” provide, on an equal footing, for development of all 
member nations, as well as for reconstruction of devastated areas. 
This would permit the bank to extend loans to Latin American and 
other nations that have not undergone invasion or suffered material 


& 





destruction during the war. 

In support of the proposition, 
the Chairman of the Mexican dele- 
gation submitted the following 
statement, on July 11, at a meet- 
ing of Commission II, which has 
under consideration the form and 
functions of the international 


bank: 

“On behalf of the Mexican dele- 
gation, may I be allowed to make 
a brief explanatory statement on 
the alternative provision submit- 
ted by us which is now before 
you. 

“It may appear to some of you 
that our proposal would rather 
hamper the Bank’s reconstruction 
operations during the first few 
years. But I wish to assure you, 
gentlemen, that it is very far from 





our purpose to place obstacles in 
the way of reconstruction. We are 
fully aware of the damage that 
the war has done to the produc- 
tive capacity of our Allies. in 
Europe and in Asia, and we real- 
ize also that, once liberated, the 
territories now occupied by our 
enemies will require a great deal 
of capital in order to be set afoot 
again. We are no less aware of 
the direct sacrifices undergone by 
all those nations. Therefore it is 
not with a spirit of denying them 

“a substantial measure of the 
Bank’s resources that we have in- 
troduced this—to our mind—im- 
portant amendment. 

“Our reasons for asking you to 
provide that ‘reconstruction’ and 
‘development’ be put on the same 
footing are threefold: 

“First, we believe that the 
agreement we are to reach here 
is to be embodied in a permanent, 
and not in a provisional, inter- 
national instrument. Therefore it 
seems to us inappropriate that the 
document should not contain an 
equal emphasis on the two great 
purposes of the Bank, namely, to 
facilitate reconstruction and de- 
velopment. In the very short run, 
perhaps reconstruction will be 
more urgent for the world as a 
whole, but in the long run, Mr. 
Chairman—before we are all too 
dead, if I may say so—develop- 
ment must prevail if we are to 
sustain and increase real income 
everywhere. Without denying the 
initial importance of reconstruc- 
tion, we ask you not to relegate 
or postpone development. 

“Secondly, we believe that we 
and other nations not actually in 
need of funds for reconstruction, 
can greatly assist in the recon- 
struction of those who do require 
it, provided our economies 

“be developed more fully at the 
same time as the rehabilitation of 





the war-torn nations takes place. 
We have resources which are still 





untapped. A large part of our 
population has not yet attained an 
adequate standard of living. And 
yet we have not hesitated to throw 
in our lot with our Allies, disre- 
garding temporarily our own wide 
domestic problems. If we tackle 
these—and for that we require 
sums of capital we do not dispose 
of at home—we will undoubtedly 


. benefit not only ourselves but the 


world as a whole, and particularly 
the industrial nations, in that we 
shall provide better markets for 
them and better customers. We 
submit, therefore, that capital for 
development purposes in our 
countries is as important for the 
world as is capital for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. 

“Third, and last—and we again 
wish to emphasize that it is with 
no unfriendly spirit that we make 
this reference—we should like to 
call your attention to an impor- 
tant provision of the draft (Arti- 
cle II, Section 5-A), which states 
that payments in gold shall be 
graduated according to a schedule 
that shall take into account the 
adequacy of the gold and free 
foreign exchange holdings of each 
member country. We believe that, 
having in mind the position in 
which the war-devastated coun- 
tries are, this is only fair; and we 
have no intention whatever of | 
grudging one ounce of our con- 
tribution in gold. But since we 
happen to have unprecedented 
holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change—we speak for the great 
majority of Latin American na- 
tions—and since we feel that we 
have before us an opportunity of 
devoting part of our holdings to 
the import of capital goods for our 
development, it is our considered 
opinion that in contributing part 
of them, ungrudgingly, to the 
Bank, for the benefit of all the 
nations constituting it, we should 
desire at least the assurance that 
our requests for. capital for de- 
velopment purposes shall,.in the 
words of our amendment, be given 
equal consideration as is given to 
reconstruction projects, and, fur- 
ther, the assurance that the re- 
sources and facilities of the Bank 
shall always be made available to 
the same extent for either kind of 
project. 

“We do wish to make it per- 
fectly clear, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we do not desire to im- 
pose on the Bank a rigid 50-50 
rule. We believe some discretion 
on the Bank’s part should be pro- 
vided for. Furthermore, what we 
ask is only that the Bank’s re- 
sources and facilities be made 
available. Thus, in the event that 
countries requesting loans for de- 


Shooting About?” 


(Continued from page 283) 
representatives of NASD and SEC 
prior to the birth of that “philos- 
cphy.”” Who dealt with whom and 
what was said or done on each 
occasion? Has this challenge been 
accepted? Have NASD members 
received an explanation? No in- 
deed. Will this phase of the activ- 
ities of the NASD Board ever be 
publicized? We would be surprised 
if it were. Why is it surpressed? 
In our opinion because a complete 
disclosure would make it pain- 
fully clear that the 5% yardstick 
is the product of a liaison under- 
standing between certain NASD 
officials and the SEC. 

As a public duty we persist in 
pursuit of this line of information. 
Permitted to proceed  unchal- 
lenged, such activities in camera, 
now visited upon securities deal- 
ers, may develop into a system 
of “regulation” affecting all in- 
dustry and mark the ultimate ex- 
tinction of that freedom in com- 
merce which we know as the 
American Way. 

The explanation that the Board 
of Governors “has chosen not to 
answer attacks by people entirely 
outside the Association” seems to 
us utterly senseless. The NASD 
was formed supposedly in the 
public interest for the protection 
of the public. Its excuses, or jus- 
tifications, should be tendered to 
that public which it was organized 
to protect. 

We continue to quote from the 
“NASD News”: 


“When study of the question- 
naires was completed, the Board 
had before it for the first time 
unassailable facts as to the prac- 
tice of members in principal 
sales to customers. It promptly 
presented these to the member- 
ship and offered them as the 
guides members had asked for. 
Thus, the views of the Board 
presented in the letter of Octo- 
ber 25 were not arrived at either 
spontaneously or without facts 
to justify them. They were 
based solely on facts.” 


Was a complete breakdown of 
these so-called “facts” ever sub- 
mitted to the members. of NASD 
so that they could judge on the 
basis of the so-called facts? Since 
when may the Board create reg- 
ulatory philosophies based upon 
its own inferences? In submitting 
the questionnaires, did the Board 
make clear to the members for 
what purposes they were in- 
tended? Were the members noti- 
fied that behind the inquisition 
lay the desire to establish by 
Board fiat, a new trade practice 
on mark-ups? 

Again quoting: 

“One of the most vicious and 
wholly unjustified ideas fostered 
in the attack on NASD is that 
members who criticized the As- 
sociation would suffer reprisals 
if their identities became 
known. This is hitting below 
the belt with a vengeance. Three 
years ago 700 members dis- 
agreed with the majority vote 
on minimum capital require- 
ments for members of the Asso- 
ciation proposed by the Board 
at the time. So far as is known, 
every one of these 700 firms, 
each of which signed its ballot, 
is still in business. We know of 
no untoward visitations of the 





velopment purposes do not use up 
the resources and facilities made 
available to them, countries re- 
quiring loans for reconstruction 
projects could have a claim on the 
unused funds. 

: “In conclusion, may we empha- 
size that we do not contemplate 
a rigid interpretation of the 
phrase ‘to the same extent,’ but 
that we do think it is a principle 
which should be embodied in the 
instrument we are endeavoring to 
draw up. We are perfectly willing 
to accept a better wording of our 
proposed amendment, so long as 
ne same principle is preserved in 
it. 





I Tomorrow’s Markets | prehensive holder into a feel-. 


| 








| 


Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 286) 
the statements used so freely 
by market analysts. “I don’t 
see any stock coming out on 
the reaction” and . “volume 
dries up on the sell-off.’ Both 
are meant to soothe the ap- 





Attractive Situation 

H. H. Robertson Company offers 
an attractive situation (the issue 
is tax free in Pennsylvania), ac- 
cording to an interesting memo- 
randum being distributed by 
Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., members of 
the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. Copies of this 
memorandum tmay be had upon 
request from Buckley Brothers. 


—_— I 
Situations of Interest 
F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 

Broadway, New York ’City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Lacled e 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive. at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
upon request from F. H. Koller 
& Co. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Privilege of William F. Luce to 
act as alternate for Charles H. 
Wisner, of Wainright, Luce & Wil- 
letts was withdrawn April 19th, 
1944. 

Morris L. Parrish, partner in 
Parrish & Co., died on July 18. 


EES POI PEE 
Post-War Possibilities 

Moxie, Dumont Laboratories, 
and Majestic Radio offer interes- 
ting possibilities according to a 
circular on the situation issued by 
J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York City. Copies of this 
circular may be had from J. F. 
Reilly & Co. upon request. 





majority upon those who dis- 

agreed with it then. There could 

be hone then nor at any time.” 

Here is a bit of amusing inanity. 
To the fellow who in the dead of 
night shoots at a shadow believ- 
ing it to be a burglar, that shadow 
is in fact a burglar. The test of 
fear is not in the number of re- 
prisals made, but in the ability of 
NASD by reason of its powers to 
indulge in vengeful measures. 

We have positive proof that 
fear of reprisals silences many 
NASD members. In most of hun- 
dreds of communications received 
by this publication from NASD 
members they ask that their 
names be withheld, or write 
anonymously. Many of these let- 
ters definitely bespeak their fear 
of reprisals. We are informed that 
the same attitude was taken by a 
number of those who are support- 
ing the activities of the Securities 
Dealers Committee. 

Retaliation is not limited to of- 
ficial NASD action. Some advo- 
cates of the 5% plan, control the 
parceling out of considerable 
business. The fanatics amongst 
these would not hesitate to with- 
hold this business from their ad- 
versaries, nor to offer it as bait 
for the acquisition of proponents 
of the measure. This condition 
also silences much opposition, 


THE BOARD REFERENCE TO 
“HITTING BELOW THE BELT” 
IS TRULY ANOMALOUS, FOR 
WE KNOW OF NO MORE FOUL 
BLOW THAN THAT STRUCK 
BY IT IN THE PROMULGATION 
OF THE “5% RULE.” 

“What is all the shooting 
about?” We have only scratched 
the surface and as you can see, 
already there is cause aplenty 
with more to follow. 





ing of security. Fact is that 
if Steel for example doesn’t 
'come out but your stock does, 


and at a loss, the trite expla- 
nations prove poor satisfac- 
tion. 

To get back to the current 
market. Two weeks ago the 
statement was made here that 
151 in the Dow averages 
would prove a stumbling 
block. Up to this writing that 
is just what has happened. 
Here and there some stocks 
managed to go through but 
by and large the first obstacle 
has proved itself. All of which 
leads up to the statement that 
new buying at this stage of 
the game is full of pitfalls. 

Inflation may again take 
hold in the popular mind and. 
in that case stocks will re- 
sume their advance. But un-- 
til more signs of this possi- 
bility appear new buying is 
advised against. 

In the meantime readers 
are still long of two stocks, 
Crane and National Gypsum. 
The first, bought at 22/2, still 
has a stop at 25. Half of your 
Crane position was sold across 
27 for a profit of about 
412 points. National Gyp- 
sum, part of which was also’ 
sold at 14 and a fraction 
was bought at 9°94. Remain- 
der should be stopped at 12. 
Latter trade gave you about’ 
412 points. 

Immediate possibilities: 
point to a reaction to about 
148. But if the whole rally 
which started last April isn’t 
to bend over into a down spi-. 
ral that 148 figure must hold. 
But if the urgent signs are 
missing the undercurrents 
that tend to pul] stocks down’ 
are present. 

e-*e *% 

More next Thursday. 

—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 
filed a registration statement for $2,000,- 
000 442% 15-year sinking fund debs., due 
June, 1959, and 68,450 shares of capital 
stock, without par value. The 68,450 
shares of capital stock are to be offered 
for subscription to the holders of capital 
stock at the rate of one share for each 
four shares held. The subscription price 
as well as the record date and time when 
subscription warrants will be filed by 
amendment. The public offering price of 
the debentures will be filed by amendment. 


The net proceeds from the sale of the 
debentures and stock will be applied, to- 
gether with additional funds from the 


company’s treasury, to repay a $3,000,000 
temporary bank loan which was incurred 
in the purchase last March of control of 
the Unitec States Gauge Co. Hornblower 
& Weeks are principal underwriters. Filed 
May 31, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,”’ 
June 8, 1944. 

Offered—The bonds by Hornblower & 
Weeks and associates on July 13 at 100 
and interest Stock offered for subscrip- 
tion at $9 per share to stockholders of 
record July 12. Rights expire July 25. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORP. has 
registered 35,000 shares of $4.50 preferred 
stock, series A, cumulative (no par). Com- 
pany is offering to holders of the 33,926 
shares of outstanding $6 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock the privilege of exchanging 
their shares on a share for share basis 
for the new $4.50 preferred stock plus 
an amount in cash per share equal to the 
excess of the redemption price per share 
of the $6 preferred stock, $105 plus ac- 
crued dividends from July 1, 1944, to 
the redemption date, over the initial pub- 
lic offering price of the $4.50 preferred 
stock. Cash proceeds from sale of any 
unexchanged shares, with treasury cash, 
will be used to redeem, at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends, all unexchanged 
shares of the $6 preferred stock, and to 
the payment of the cash adjustment pay- 
able to holders of the $6 preferred stock 
making the exchange. Filed June 17, 1944. 
Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ June 29, 1944. 

Offered — Unexchanged shares (16,809) 
offered July 17 by Shields & Co. at $102.% 
per. share. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON have filed a reg- 
istration statement for 36,218 shares cf 
cumulative second preferred stock, series 
A 4% (par $100) and 77,252 shares of 
common stock (par $12.50). The preferred 
stock registered is issued and outstanding 
and includes 1.138 shares held by the com- 
pany in its treasury, 19,587 shares held by 
Robert W. Johnson and 15,492 shares held 
by J. Seward Johnson. Of the 77,252 
shares of common 21,252 shares are held 
by .the. company’s treasury, and 28,650 
shares each held by Robert W. Johnson 
and J. Seward Johnson. Proceeds to the 
company will be used for general corporate 
purposes. The underwriters of the pre- 
ferred stock are Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Dominick & Dominick, Clark, Dodge & 
Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Smith, Barney 
& Co. The offering of common stock is 
not: being underwritten. Applications for 
purchase of common stock may be made 
to Robert W. Johnson, J. Seward Johnson 
and the company in care of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Incorporated. . Filed. June 30, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ July 6, 1944. 

Offered July 20 by Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and Dominick & Dominick, at $106 a 
share. 


ROTARY ELECTRIC STEEL CO., DEL.. 
has filed a registration statement for 150,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
The shares have been issued and are being 
offéred by the underwriters. Company 
was incorporated in Delaware June 23, 
1944, to acquire the business, physical as- 
sets and inventories and properties of the 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. (Calif.). On July 
1, 1944, company purchased from the Cali- 
fornia corporation, all the physical prop- 
erties of the latter for $650,000, plus in- 
ventories priced at cost or market which- 
ever was lower. Pending a physical check, 
the’ value of the inventories was taken at 
$1,800,000. Contemporaneously or 
prior to this transaction the company sold 
to the underwriters 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $11.375 a share, and sold to 
the New York Trust Co. $800,000 3%. five 
year notes, and sold to Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York, $500,000 4% first 
mortgage bonds due 1956. The proceeds 
from the sale of these securities were usd 
to purchase the California company and t» 
provide initial working capital . require- 
ments. The common stock being offered 
is that purchased by the underwriters from 
the company on July 1, 1944, the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale at that time were re- 
ceived by the company. Underwriters are 
W. E. Hutton & Co., 80.000 shares; Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. and E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc:, 30,000 shares each, and Stein Bros. 
& Boyce, 10,000 shares. Filed June 29, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ July 6, 1944. 

Offered July 19, 1944 at $13.25 per share. 


STERLING ENGINE CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 204,075 shares of 
common stock, of which 23,225 are being 
issued by the company through underwrit- 
ers and 180,850 shares by three present 
stockholders. Offering price to public on 
204.075 shares is $3.75 per share. An ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares is reserved agairst 
the exercise of warrants to purchase 100,- 
000 shares of common, at $4.50 per share, 
prior to three years from and after the 
effective date of registration statement. 
Warrants for 50,000 shares will be issued 
to Burr & Co., Inc., which will retain 
25,000. thereof as manager of the under- 
writers and will distribute the remaining 
25,000 among tthe underwriters and war- 
rants for 50,000 shares will be issued to 
members of the management of the com- 
pany. Proceeds for working-.capital. Burr 
& Co., Inc., Dempsey-Detmer & Co., Hirsch, 
Lilienthal & Co. are principal underwrit- 
ers. Filed April 24, 1944. Details in 


just | 





“Chronicle,’’ May, 4, 1944. 
Offered July 14 at $3.75 per share. 


NEW FILINGS 
List of issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
a accelerated at the discretion of the 














THURSDAY, JULY 20 


MARATHON CORPORATION, successor 
to Marathon Paper Mills Co. by change o. 
name July 6, 1944, has filed a registration 
Statement for 50,000 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $100). The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the preferred stock 
together with the proceeds to be received 
from the sale by the corporation, prior to 
Oct. 1, 1944, of $5,000,000 debentures, will 
be used principally to finance, through 
advances to the corporation's wholly- 
owned Canadian subsidiary, the erection 
of a bleached sulphate pulp mill at Penin- 
sula, Ontario, Canada. The balance of 
the proceeds will be used to provide addi- 
tional conversion facilities of the corpora- 
tion’s United States plants and to augment 
working capital. Underwriters with num- 
ber of shares underwritten are as follows: 
Lee Higginson Corp., 10,000; Smith, Barn2y 
& Co., and the Wisconsin Company, 5,000 
each; Blyth & Co., Inc., 3,000; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 2,500; Mil- 
waukee Company, Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and F. S. 
Moseley & Co., 2,000 each; Clair S. Hall & 
Co., 1,750; Dean Witter & Co., A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Ine., Central Republic Co., Inc., 
and Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., 1,500 each; 
Reynolds & Co., Wertheim & Co., Bacon, 
Whipple & Co. and Loewi & Co., 1,000 
each; Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Whiting, 
Weeks & Stubbs, Inc., Kebbon, McCormick 
& Co., Perrin, West & Winslow. Inc., and 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., 750 each; Farwell, 
Chapman. & Co., and Scherck, Richter Co., 
500 each. Filed July 1, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ July 6, 1944. 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 312° series due 
1969, and 350.000 skares of common stock 
(par $10). The shares of stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being offered fo: 
the account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the gale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 
temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption at 101%. of $10,044,900 first 
mortgage and refunding bonds, 5% series, 
due March 1, 19§2, and to the redemption 
at 105 of $851,200 of Ozark Power & Light 
Co. first mortgage sinking fund 5% bonds 
due March ,1, 1952, assumed by Empire. 
Empire District Electric Co. which is con- 
trolled .by Cities Service Power & Light 
Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 
County Water, Light & Cold. Storage Co. 
anda Benton County Utilities Corp. In con- 
junction with this merger Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. is surrendering all the 
securities of the constituent companies 
owned by it in exchange for an aggregate 
of 350,000 shares of common stock, $10 
par, of the Empire District Electric Co. 
Both the bonds. and. stock will be offered 
for competitive..bidding under the Com- 
mission’s competitive bidding rule U-50. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by 
amendment: Filed July 1, 1944, Details 
in “‘Chronicle,’’ July 6, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26 


MONTANA + DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. 
filed a registration statement for 20,894 
shares of 5% series preferred stock, cumu- 
lative (par $100). Entire proceeds will be 
used to redeem cumpany’s outstanding $1,- 
950,000 of 342% serial notes, due serially 
at rate of $390,000 on March 15 in each 
of the years 1946 to 1950 inclusive, and, 
together with general funds of the com- 
pany, to redeem outstanding $390,000 2'2 % 
serial notes due March 15, 1945. Under- 
writing group.is headed by Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. Filed July 7, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’. July,13, 1944. 


SATURDAY, JULY 29 
MICROMATIC HONE CORP. has filed a 
registration st ent for 75,000 shares 
5% cumulative canvertible preferred stock 


(par $10). The-preferred is convertible 

into 75,000 shares of common stock (pa, 

$1). , 
Address—-8100:.Schooleraft Avenue, De- 


troit, Mich. 

Business ——- Manufacture of micromatic 
honing tools, abrasive honing sticks, work- 
holding fixtures and honing machines. 

Offering——Price to the public will 
supplied by ame’ ent. 

Proceeds—Will be available for genera’ 
corporate purposes. 

Underwriting—-Watling, Lerchen &. Co., 
Det~oit, is named principal underwrite: 
with names of others to be supplied by 
amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5424. Form 
S-1. (7-10-44). 


MONDAY, JULY 31 

ACF-BRILL MOTORS CO. has filed 2 
registration statement for 280,138 shares 
of common stock ($2.50 par). 

Address—30 Church Street, N. Y. 

Business—-The company owns no physical 
properties, but is the sole stockholder of 
its operating subsidiaries, including J. G. 
Scott Motor Car-Co. 
Brill Co., A. C. F. Motors Co. and Hall- 

Underwriting——None. 

Offering—Reg tion is in connection 
with proposal.te’ merge the American Car 


be 








& Foundry. Motors Co. into the Brill Corp. 
to form the ACF-Brill Motors Co. The 
merger agreement p.ovides for the issu- 
ance of 280,138 warrants to purchase 280,- 
138 shares of common ‘stock, par $2.50, of 
the merged company at a price of $12.50 
per share prior to Jan. 1, 1950, and at a 
price of $15 per share on and after Jan. 1, 
1950 and prior to Jan. 1, 1955, subject to 
adjustment in ceitain cases. Under the 
terms of the merger agreement published 
last month each two class B shares of 
Brill and each common share of the Motors 
company will receive a warrant to pur- 
chase one share of new common. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5425. Form 
S-1. (7-12-44). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











ARDEN FARMS CO. has registered 35,- 
714 shares of $3 cumulative and partici- 
pating preferred stock, without par value. 
Company has offered to holders of its 
preferred stock rights to subscribe for 
shares of the new preferred at the rate 


of one share for each 2% shares held 
at $45 per share. Company proposes to 
Sell to the public any shares not sub- 


scribed. Net proceeds will be used to im- 
prove the cash and working capital posi- 
tions of the company and to the acquisi- 
tion of additional plants. No underwriters 
named. Filed June 21, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ June 29, 1944. 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. —- $300,000 
5% convertible debentures, series of 1943, 
due Feb. 1,.1951 and 11,400 prior pre- 
ferred shares (for purpose of conversion). 
Proceeds to retire bank loans and working 


capital. Pacific Co. of Calif. and Wyeth 
& Co. named underwriters. Filed Dec. 2, 
1943. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”” March 9, 
1944. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $12,000,000 25- 
year sinking fund debentures due Aug. 1, 
1969. Company plans to refinance its en- 
tire outstanding debt by the issuance and 
sale to the public of $12,000,000 debentures 
and the concurrent issuance and private 
sale of $30,000,000 general mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds, 334% series, due Aug. 1 
1969. The net proceeds of the sale of the 
new securities will be applied together with 
approximately $6,000,000 from the general 
funds of the company to the following pur- 
poses: payment at maturity May 1, 1945, 
of $14,000,000 first consolidated mortgage 
5% bonds; to pay at maturity $6,000,000 
first lien and refunding mortgage bonds 
series A, 6%, due May 1, 1947; $10,000,000 
to redemption on Nov. 1, 1944, of $10,000,- 
000 first lien and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B, 5%, due May 1, 1957, and 
$18,000,000 to redemption on Sept. 9, 1944, 
of 20-year 5% debentures. The last two 
redemptions involvé the payment of $300,- 
000 and $360,000 in premiums, plus inter- 
est, respectively. F. S. Moseley & Co., 
Boston, is named principal underwriter. 
Filed June 29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
July 13, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, par 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share. 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory and 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
May 25. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
has filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ June 8, 
1944. 


FLEMING COMPANY, INC., has filed a 
registration statement. for 2,500 shares of 
preferred stock, 5% cumulative ($100 par). 
Price to public $103 per share. Proceeds 
will be used to increase working capital 
through the reduction of bank loans. 
Beecroft, Cole & -Co., Columbian Securi- 
ties Corp. and Seltsam & Co., Inc., are 
underwriters. Filed June 3, 1944. Details 
in “‘Chronicle,’’ June 8, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting. trust certificates for said stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to. have. pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 


Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
June 8, 1944. . 


HAWAIIAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., filed 
a registration statement for $5,000,000 first 
morteage bonds, series D, 342%, due Feb. 
1, 1964. Proceeds will be used to pay 
company’s $3,500,000 3% collateral prom- 
issory notes due June 1, 1948; to pay for 
additions, improvements and betterments of 
plant and properties to be made prior to 
the close of 1945. Dillon, Read & Co., 
New York, and Dean Witter & Co., San 


Francisco, underwriters. Filed May 23, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,” June 8, 
1944. 


HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. has 





$2 par value. Net proceeds will be received 
by Porter. Associates,;. Inc. The -moneys 
paid to the corporation by Porter Asso- 
ciates, Inc., on account of the purchase of 
said shares will, in the estimated amount 
of $187,500, reimburse the corporation, in 
part for the $200,000 expended by it in 
purchasing such shares. Porter Associates, 
Inc., underwriters. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
May 31. Filed May .25. 


IDAHO POWER CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 60,587 shares of 4% 
preferred stock, $100 par value. Under- 
writers are Blyth & Co., Inc., and Lazard 
Freres & Co., New York, 45% each, and 
Wegener & Daly, Inc., Boise, 10%. Com 
pany will offer to holders of its 32,130 
eMares of 7% and 26,457 shares of $t 
preferred stock the opportunity to ex- 
change their shares for new 4% preferred 
stock on a share for share basis together 
with $8 in cash and accrued dividends tc 
Aug. 1, 1944. The exchange offer will be 
open from about July 1 to July 22. The new 
preferred «stock will be cumulative from 
Aug. 1, 1944. Any shares of the 7% and 
$6 preferred stock not deposited for ex- 
change will be redeemed on Aug. 1, 1944. 
at $110 per share plus accrued dividends 
so «6that§ date. The underwriters have 
agreed to purchase any of the 4% pre- 
ferred shares not issued pursuant to the 
exchange offer. The price to the public 
will be $102 per share. Filed June 13 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,” June 22 
1944, 


JACKSONVILLE GAS CORPORATION 
has filed a registration statement for $1-- 
745,000 first mortgage bonds, 4% series 
due June 1, 1969. Net proceeds will be 
applied to the redemption, at 100, of out- 
Standing $1,745,000 first mortgage bonds, 
5% series due 1967. Central Republic Co., 
Chicago is named principal underwriter. 
Fited June ?0, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,” 
July 6, 1944, 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
has filed .a registration statement for 
$250,000 subordinated debenture notes 
bearing interest at rate of 4% per annun 
and maturing in five and ten years fron 
date of issue. Notes are to be sold at thei: 
face value, only to members of the issuing 
corporation and individual members of. its 
corporate stockhoiders. Proceeds will be 
used to increase working capital and. re- 
duce bank loans. Filed June 12, 1944 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle.’’ June 22. 1944, 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for $200,000 
series K 5% preferred stock and $300,000 
series L 6% preferred stock, both $100 pa: 
velue. Serurities will be offered by Mor- 
rison-Knudsen Co., Inc., at par. Any part 
of the issue not sold by company officials 
will be sold through Wegener & Daly. 
Inc., Boise, Idaho, as underwriters. Com- 
pany in an amendment filed June 10 
proposes to offer $100,000 4% series F 
demand certificates and $100,000 4% serie: 
Y certificates at $100. Proceeds for work- 
ing capital. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ May 
31. Filed May 23. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE FIBRES, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 86,- 
310 shares of.common stock (par $1). Pro- 
ceeds will be used to increase working 
capital for war purposes, and to place 
company in a position to carry additional 
inventories and additional notes and ac- 
counts receivable for anticipated post-war 
business, particularly in the automotive 
field. Reynolds & Co., New York, is prin- 
cipal underwriter. Filed June 30, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ July 13, 1944. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC. SERVICE INC.‘ 
has filed a registration statement for $34,- 
500,000 first mortgage bonds’ series due 
1974 and 77,798 shares of. preferred stock, 
par $100. The interest rate on the bonds 
and dividend rate on the stock will be 
filed by amendment. The bonds and stock 
are to be offered for sale pursuant to the 
Commission’s competitive bidding . Rule 
U-50. 

Net proceeds together with such addi- 
tional cash from company’s treasury as 
may be required will be used to redeem 
following securities: 77,798 shares of $7 
preferred stock; $11,849,500 first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, series A, 5% 
due Oct. 1, 1952; $17,856,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, series B, 5% 
due June 1, 1955; $4,625,380 6% mortgage 
gold income bonds, series A and series B, 
due Nov. 1, 1949; $392,000 Canal 4 .Clai- 
borne Railroad Co., % gold mortgage 
bonds due May 1, 1946, and $283,000 Saint 
Charles Street Railway Co. first mortgage 
4% gold bonds due Jan. 1, 1952. The total 
required, exclusive of accrued interest and 
dividends, is $44,039,275. Filed June 22, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ June’ 29: 
1944. 

Bids for the purchase of the $34,500,000 
lst mortgage bonds and 77,798 shares of 
preferred stock will be received by the 
company at room 2033, 2 Rector St., N. Y. 
City up to 12.noon EWT on July 25, the 
purchasers to fix the interest rate on the 
bonds and the dividend rate on the stock. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
220,078 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 per share. Company plans 
to issue the 220,078 shares of 5% preferred 
stock to effect the retirement by exchange 
or redemption of an equal number of 
shares of its 7%, 6% and 542% preferred 
stock, the exchange to be on a share for 
share basis plus a cash payment to be filed 
by amendment. Filed May 17, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,’’ April 27, 1944. 

Exemption from competitive bidding rule 
denied by SEC in: opinion issued May 5, 
1944. Company. on May 12 filed. an 
amendment with the SEC proposing invita- 
tion of competitive bidding on the stock 
under rule U-50. Offering data to be 
completed by post effective amendment. 


and Blodgett, Inc. and »associates, was 
received, which the company rejected. The 
price named by the bankers was 101. 

PERFEX CORP. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 21,803 shares of com- 
mon stock, $4 par value. The shares are 
being offered for subscription to holders cf 
common stock at the rate of one new share 
for each five shares held. The offering is 
conditioned upon the underwriters pur- 
chasing shares not subscribed by stock- 
holders and the company procuring loans 
aggregating $550,000. Proceeds will be 
used for additional working capital. The 
Wisconsin Co. is named principal under- 
writer. Filed June 22, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ July 6, 1944. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA.—$1,- 
500,000 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and $6,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, series A 342% due Feb. 1, 1971. 
Stock is for exchange of $6 preferred of 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. (sub- 
Sidiary) on share for share basis. Bonds 
will be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding. Registration effective Jan. 10, 1944, 
Filed Dec. 21, 1943. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
March 16, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock “which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& *Co., Ine., N. Y., principal underwriter; 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
April 6, 1944. : 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 17 that the 
tenders for $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated July 20 and to mature 
Oct. 19, 1944, which were offered 
on July 14, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on July 17. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2;074,323,000. 
Total accepted, $1,206,577,000 (in- 
cludes $59,701,000 entered on a 


fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 


Average price 99.905, equivalent. 
rate of discount approximately ~ 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(53% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on July 20 in the 
amount of $1,013,435,000. br 








—— 


Next War Loan May. 
Be “Victory Loan” 


Stating that “the next War Loan 
Drive may provide.a clue to what 
the Treasury thinks of the immi- 
nence of victory in Europe,’ As- 
sociated accounts from Washing- 
ton on June 10 added: 

“Treasury officials, it was 
learned today, have started plan- 
ning for a ‘Victory Loan.’ If the’ 
military picture in Europe appears 
bright several months hence, the 
next drive probably will be 
pitched to.a_. ‘victory’ theme. 
Otherwise there will be another 
‘war’ loan. 

“The goal may be larger than 
the $16,000,000,000 of the Fifth 
War Loan Drive just successfully 
completed. 

“Some banking circles consider 
it probable that the larger ‘Vic- 
tory’ bonds may carry somewhat 
higher interest than 2%%, with 
no change inthe. E bonds. The 
E bonds, if held for 10 years, bear 
interest of about 2.9%. . 

“Banking circles say a higher 
interest rate may be necessary to 
make post-war Government se- 
curities attractive from an invest-' 


ment standpoint, since. private 








Proposals for exchange and purchase cf 
the 5% preferred stock were received by 
the company up to 10 a.m. CWT July 10. 


registered 100,000 shares of common stock Only one bid, made by Stone & Webster 


sources again will bein »compe- 
tition for money. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By DONALD MacKINNON 


(Mr. MacKinnon has been kind enough to act as guest writer this 
week. As is true of other contributors, the opinions expressed by 
Mr. MacKinnon are his own and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of-the Chronicle.—Editor.) 


Having bowed out after an excellent performance, the Fifth War 
Loan, from the wings, now watches the epilogue as portrayed by the 
perennial “Series” note and bonds. . . . That the Loan will exceed 
$20,000,000,000 is conceded by Treasury officials, who have announced 
tentative plans for the Sixth or “Victory” Loan.... 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the price stability of 
almost all Treasury obligations during the course of the Fifth 
War Loan. ... The following tabulation illustrates the record 
of bid prices: 


*= Issue— June 12 June 26 July 8 Change 
1% 9-15-1948 RO 100.13 100.12 100.13 + + 1/64 
2 12-15-1951-49.__..._._._______ 101.17 101.15 + 101.15 + — 3/64 
2 9-15-1952-50______--_____- 100.30 + 100.30 + 100.31 + + 1/32 
2 S*1p-3eae-OA,....<...-.....-- 100.14 100.13 + 100.16 + 2/32 
2M SS 2: 101.30 101.30 102 + 2/32 
2% 3-15-1856-56__..__._..__-- 103.19 103.17 103.16 — 3/32 
2% 8, eee 100.13 100.11 100.10 — 3/32 
2% eae 112.7 112.14 112.13 + 6/32 
2%. 9-15-1959-56__............ 111.15 111.28 111.29 + 14/22 
2% 2. fees 111.13 111.27 111.28 + 15/32 
2% 12-15-1965-60__-___ 111.20 112.4 TI2.7 + 19/32 


PRICE STABILITY 


For the week ending July 15, the partially exempts declined 
about 4/32s to 6/32s; while almost all taxable issues registered small 
gains, with the 2%s of 70/65 up 4/32s, and the 2%s of 59/56 up 
5/32s.... It is quite obvious that the market is in good condition, 
and we feel that the underlying strength so clearly demonstrated, 
will continue. . ..- But this condition didn’t “just happen’; on the 
contrary, it is a very real tribute to all the executives who planned 
the Fifth War Loan, and to all the workers who aided the successful 
execution of those plans. ... Lively interest on the part of com- 
mercial bankers who wished to round out or increase their allot- 
ments, plus active dealer demand, contributed to the initial premium 
of about 100.8 commanded by the new 2s of 54/52 when trading in 
this issue was permitted on July 10... . 

While this was the anticipated price level for the 2s, the star 
who stole the show at the opening, and who has continued to 
dominate trading sessions to date, is the new 114 three-year note, 

: which closed on July 10 at 100.8+ bid, and at this writing is bid 

‘ 100.10+....No one with whom we have talked, prior to July 10, 

. admitted the possibility that the 114s would sell at a higher price 
than the new 2s—and neither did we believe that such ‘market 
action would be the case... . 


Current prices for the 1%s of ’47 are in marked contrast to bids 
for the 1%s of 48, offered during the Fourth War Loan, which issue 
closed at 100.5 bid on the first day of trading, March 2.... Unless 
there is a specific reason involved—such as maturity—holders of any 
gne of the four longest notes might well consider the possible advan- 

ges of exchanging such notes into the new 2s, or into the 2s of 
53/51; not only for material increase of income, but for greater pos- 
sibilities of appreciation as well—viz: 


Issue— 
i os. Po 
a eee 100.10 + 1.11% 
ee see eee 1.22% 
ee ‘100.15 1.38 % 
July 18 Offerings Increase From 
2 Sister ns °F SEEDS a ee DE 100.17 + 1.91% -53% to .80% 
-15- ER a EN Pees oe 100.11 + 1.96 % 58% to .85% 
pa a other taxable issues available to commercial banks, we like 
e 2%s of 72/67, and the 2s of 58/56... . The former has been 


battered around somewhat, but we feel that moderate a iati 
ed | ‘ ppreciation 
So ees are present—about 4/32s to 6/32s—with relatively stable 
x ure market performance probable, at least until the influence of 
cae — War Loan begins to exert itself.... In less than two years, 
“a sages issue will have moved into the classification of Treasuries 
w may be called in 10 years, and thus more acceptable for pur- 
= td commercial banks who wish to keep to a 10-year range... . 
e believe that this issue will appreciate to a level higher than that 
attained earlier this year—103.23... . At current prices of 103.17, 
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CALL on our up-to-the-minute trading facili 


ties and our wide dealer contacts 


if you wish fast, accurate service 
and active trading markets in 


OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES 


(Actual Trading Markets, Always) 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE BELL TELETYPE 
REcror 2-3600 ENTERPRISE 6015 NEW YyorRK 1-576 


SSS ——————————————————————————————————— 


to yield 2.16% before taxes, and 1.30% after 24% normal tax and 
16% surtax, we consider the 2%s of 58/56 attractive. . 


MARKET TREND 

Partially exempts are tired.... The advance which ended on 
July 10 brought the 2%s up to within 3/32s of the high of 112.17 
established earlier in 1944; and, of the four longest issues, only the 
2%s of 65/60 equalled but did not exceed the year’s high of 112.8.... 
Our correspondents indicate a reluctance to purchase such issues, in 
spite of increasing tax payments largely because of two reasons— 
(1) unsettled future tax picture, and (2) election year and end of 
war. ... Put both reasons together and you have taxes.... We do 
not believe you will witness any important changes in taxes for at 
least two years after the war; but we do feel that many more institu- 
tions will pay out greater sums of money for taxes.... 


With the possible exception of the 27s, and expecting to see 
slightly lower prices for partially exempts within the immediate 
future, largely because of failure to carry through to new highs, 
we believe that the three longest issues will eventually respond 
to demand induced by taxes, and will move into new high ground. 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Knowing When To Buy A Security Is Only 
Part Of The Story 


One of the most unappreciated good deeds the progressive se- 
curity dealer provides for his clients is that he assists the investor in 
accomplishing some degree, at least, of “proper timing.” It is well 
recognized today, even by the uninitiated, that selecting the RIGHT 
SECURITY is only one-third of the investment job which has to be 
consummated every time an investor purchases a security. Timing 
when to buy and when to sell are also important factors in deter- 
mining the success of any venture in securities. 

The alert security salesman can bring out this very important. 
consideration whenever he offers the services of his firm. One sales- | 
man uses the following very pointed, one sentence, argument—it 


— 
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seems to hit the bull’s eye: “Buying a security is only one thing— ]| 


knowing when ‘to sell it is ANOTHER.” This sums up the whole 
story. Any investor who has had experience buying and selling se- 
curities can no doubt visualize the profits he would have made, or 
the losses he would have avoided, if he would have had someone who 


would have urged him to act WHEN THE SELLING TIME CAME. | 


Most dealers in securities, whether they are the large under- 
writing houses, or even the smallest firms, make a policy today of 
specializing in individual situations. In other words, the investor 
now has the advantage of doing business with a firm that follows 
the progress of an investment after they have sold it to their clients. 
This is one of the services the over-the-counter firm that is retailing 
securities is providing today which very few strictly commission and 
brokerage firms make a practice of doing. For this reason it is neces- 
sary that the mark-up involved in selling a security to a customer, 
wherein constant vigilance regarding that investment is required for 
the period of time which the security is held by the investor, is neces- 
sarily larger than the average stock exchange commission. 

In many cases it is possible for a listed issue to hold forth un- 
usual opportunities for price appreciation, but due to the fact that 
the security is listed many firms cannot afford to work for nothing 
and therefore do not make a real campaign on it. Other dealers who 
have discovered that their clients will pay a point or two more than 
the stock exchange commission if they understand that they are get- 
ting value received in the way of information, are selling listed issues 
to their customers and showing the additional mark-up on the con- 
firmation as a service charge. 

If PROPER TIMING is explained to a customer, the value of 
having an indication of WHEN TO SELL AFTER YOU HAVE 
BOUGHT, and what it can mean in profits is clearly explained, many 


investors are only too well pleased to pay for this extra service. In 
fact, this is an extra service, it is worth an extra fee; the salesman , 
who says “Mr. Jones, as you know, buying a security is ONE THING, 
SELLING IT IS ANOTHER,” is on the right track. No one has ever 
made a profit in a security until he has taken it—many have taken, 
losses however, through not knowing WHEN TO SELL. 
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Interesting Rail 
Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., have issued 


Attractive Situation 


Panama Coco-Cola offers an 
interesting situation according to 








| Howard Stores Corp. 
National Airlines 
Rotary Electric Steel: 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Bendix Home App. 
Electrol, Inc. 


M. S. Wien & Co. 
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25 Broad St.,N.¥. HAnover Z-8780 
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BIDS MADE ON BONDS WITH 


COUPONS MISSING 
MUTILATED 


Inquiries invited 


S. H. JUNGER Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


40 Exchange PIl., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
Phone Digby 4-4832 Teletype N. ¥. 1-1779 














Locomotive Firebox 


| - Roper Realization 


BITTNER & Co. 


| 80 Broad St., N. Y.C. (4) 


Telephone Teletype 
BOwling Green 9-2590 NY 1-492 

















An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


Class A 


$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
tock 


Market 13% - 14 


Circular sent upon request 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 




















circular being distributed by Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York City. Copies: of - this 


286| circular may be had from the 


firm upon request. 





a special analytical letter of Bal- 
timore & Ohio 44s of 1960. Copies 
of this interesting letter on the 
situatinn may he had from Ray- 


|'mond & Co. upon request. 


Interesting Utility 
Arizona Edison Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 


| to a detailed memorandum issued 


by Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of this release and a series 
of three analyses of Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines, Inc., may be had 
from Amott, Baker & Co. upon 
request. 


Fashion Park Attractive 

A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a spe- 
cial circular prepared by Simons, 
Linburn & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York. Copies of this inter- 
esting study may be had from the 
firm upon request. 
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Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
| Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-2020 Tele. NY 1-2660 
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The Financial Situation 


“IT am very happy to be able to announce that a mone- 
tary fund has been born. I think it is an unusually fine 
demonstration for the whole world that 44 nations can get 
together and iron out difficulties and work together to pro- 
duce a plan to aid post-war money matters. Naturally not 
all the countries got what they had hoped from the fund 
which was necessarily limited in dollars. But the spirit of 
give and take shown is the best indication of international 
cooperation which will be expected when all sit around the 
peace table.” 

With these words Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
at the turn of the week announced an agreement among 
those present at Bretton Woods (but, of course, not by Con- 
gress) upon a plan which would require the United States 
of America to subscribe some $2,750,000,000 (some $680,000,- 
000 of it in gold) to a fund to be used to rig the post-war for- 
eign exchange markets. A program for a world bank, or 
some such institution, is still on the stocks but it is expected 
to be launched in the very near future. This plan apparently 
envisages this country providing even larger sums than in 
the case of the ‘‘fund’’—such sums to be employed, appar- 
ently, as a sort of international WPA, TVA, RFC, or some- 
thing which might be described as a combination of them 
all. Concerning all this, New Deal managers in Washington, 
and a number of other day-dreamers who like to think of 
themselves as wholly different and apart from both the 
“isolationist” and the practical man of financial and inter- 
national experience, are greatly elated, and are not permit- 
ting any opportunity to pass for making that fact known to 


the public at large. 
(Continued on page 308) 








Business And Post-War Success 


“For the first time, the problems which the war’s 
end will bring to us are beginning to be clearly 
outlined. Only one thing can prevent us from reap- 
ing the fruits of the victory for which our nation 
has fought. 

‘We shall have failed only if any 
of us at home neglects to plan now 
to meet the challenge our times 
will offer to us. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, representing 
700,000 business men throughout 
the nation, presents a 12-month 
program to make fully effective 
the dynamic forces of American 
business. Through it, business can 
unite to speed victory and make 
ready the nation for its task of re- 
construction.’’—Eric A. Johnston, 
President of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The eleven “objectives” set 
forth by the Chamber contain much hard sense and 
some excellent practical suggestions. If they are 
vague at important points and rather too ready to 
make concessions to the “‘crackpots,” the faults thus 
revealed are common enough these days. 

In the final analysis, our post-war success de- 
pends much more upon what government does or 
does not do than upon private business, and it 
doubtless is for this reason that much of the pro- 
gram of the Chamber concerns itself with the re- 
lation of business to public policy. 





Eric A. Johnston 


Need Of Importing Greater Volume Of Goods To 


nomic sagacity and understanding 


Gen. Ayres, in commenting t 


the technicians 
of more than 
40 nations are 
trying to de- 
vise plans for 
stabil.zing the 
exchangerates 
between and 
among the cur- 
rencies of 
countries 
which have 
such widely 
varying prob- 
lems resulting 
from their ef- 
forts to trade 
between one 





another.” 
In stressing 
the need of Leonard P. Ayres 


imovorting 

greater volumes of goods after the 
war, Gen. Ayres, Vice-President 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
also had the following to say in 
;the Company’s “Business Bulletin” 
| issued July 15: 

“Representatives of the United 
and Associated Nations are dis- 
cussing at Bretton Woods in New 
: Hampshire the difficult problems 
| involved in the postwar stabiliza- 
|tion of foreign exchanges. Most 
of them would like to buy in- 
creased amounts of our goods after 
peace has returned, and they 
would l.ke to sell us more of their 
goods so as to get dollars with 
which to pay for the purchases 
they hope to make here. Foreign 
trade is much more important to 
many of the other nations than it 
is for us, and the monetary dif- 
ficulties involved in it are far 
greater. 

“In recent years before the wars 
the value of our exports of mer- 
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when our politicians endorse great 


post-war extensions of world trade while proposing to maintain 
tariffs to protect our producers against foreign competition.” 


hus. added that “such matters as 





these are being discussed at Bretton Woods where the delegates and 
© 


chandise has been only about 7% 
or 8% as great as the value of the 
exportable goods that we have 
produced, but in many otner 
countries the proportion is much 
higher. In the United States the 
average annual value of merchan- 
dise exports in the five years just 
before the outbreak of war in 
Europe was 3.9% as great as our 
national income in 1938-1939. The 
average value of our merchandise 
imports in the same years was 
3.3% as much as our national in- 
come in 1938-1939. 

“It is to be noted that in those 
years we exported a little, but not 
much, more than we imported, 
and that the value of the imports 
was only about one-thirt:eth as 
much as our national income. In 
the United Kingdom the condi- 
tions with respect to foreign trade 
are utterly different. In those 
same five years the average value 
of the exports was over 10% as 
great as the national income. The 
value of the merchandise imports 





as that of the exports, and 
amounted to nearly 18% as much 
as the national income. Problems 
of foreign trade and of foreign ex- 
change are much more ser.ously 


Promote Intern’! Trade Stressed By Gen. Ayres 


In the view of Brig.-Gen. Ayres “we do not display much eco-®————— 





important for the United Kingdom 
than they are for us. 

“Foreign trade is highly impor- 
tant for Canada, but in quite dif- 
ferent ways. Instead of having an 
excess of imports over exports 
Canada is a great exporting na- 
tion. The average yearly value of 
her exports was 22% as great as 
her national income, and that of 
her imports was nearly 15% as 
large as her national income. All 
these data for exports and imports 
are taken from the compilations of 
the League of Nations, and the 
figures for national income are 
those published by the Federal 
Reserve system. 

In the long run the interna- 
tional payments of nations have to 
balance, and it is clear from the 
data in the diagram that the mer- 
chandise items of these three na- 
tions were far from balancing in 
the five years just before war 
broke out. In 1939 we spent for 
services abroad a good deal more 
than we received from them from 
abroad. These services were such 
things as shipping charges, tourist 
expenditures, and personal remit- 
tances abroad, and our total net 
payments .to foreigners for such 





was not far from twice as great | 


matters amounted to well over 
half a billion dollars. Neverthe- 
less we shall need to import great- 
er volumes of goods after the war 
| if we are to play our full part in 
jpesping to restore and promote 
international trade.” 





| been attributed, there is no way of 
him into more trouble. Take the 


that very thing. 

In the past few weeks there has 
been a widespread impression that 
Mr. Roosevelt would do something 
dramatically to justify his fourth 
term. There have been all sorts 
of newspaper stories and radic 
commentations to this effect 
Don’t you see that this very talk- 
ing about it militates against its 
effectiveness whenever Mr. Roose- 
velt pulls it. The American pub- 
lic has been steeled against any- 
thing in the world he can do. It 
has been widely discussed that 
whatever he does will be in politi- 
cal terms. 

The American people have been 
told that he will accept the “draft” 
of the Democratic National Con- 
vention from Cherbourg. The dope 
as this is written is that it will 
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not be Cherbourg; that it will per- 
haps be a place in the Pacific, and 
your correspondent’s view is that 
that is where it will be. The 
thought that its being the Pacific 
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May Hotel Sales 


is that it will emphasize his in- 
terest in the Pacific war and there- 
fore appeal to the Middle Western 


lyoters who are supposed to be 


more concerned in the Pacific war 
than in the war in the Atlantic. 


From Washing 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Once before we wrote about how when a politician is on the down- 
hill, particularly one to whom tremendous smartness has heretofore 


ton 


saving him. His very smartness gets 
case of Mr. Roosevelt. There are 


few people to whom we talk but who don’t say, he will pull some- 
thing out of the hat and be reelected. The very fact that people are 


talking this way militates againsi® 





That’s the way our political ex- 
perts analyze it. 


With Roosevelt, meeting with 
Churchill out in Honolulu, so the 
dope goes: that will show the 
American people that our Com- 
mander-in-Chief is really a two- 
front man. The assumption of 
these political smarties- is that 
there are a helluva lot of people 
in this country who do not like 
FD, but who are nevertheless 
“for” his foreign policy. This 
means, of course, those people 
who think that the thing to do 
is to “get” Hitler and worry later 
about what is going to happen to 
us. This is what realistic observ- 
ers in Washington call the Roose- 
velt-Willkie vote: Roosevelt first 
and Willkie second. The people of 
this mind are terribly worried, 
by way of escaping their domestic 
worries, whether or not we shall 
occupy our “proper” place in 
world affairs in the future. Just 
what our proper place shall be 
seems to be a question on which 
we can’t get together. 

Regardless of this getting to- 
gether on our “proper” place in 





world affairs, there are politicians 
(Continued on page 311) 
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A Continuing Menace 


To Peace 


Proposed 


By H. T. NEWCOMB 
“Where there is no vision,” said President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


in his first inaugural, “the people perish.” 


What sort of vision, it 


must be demanded, is disclosed by refurbishment in 1944 of a scheme 


.for world peace which failed miserably in every crisis from 1919 to} 
1939, and that in its inception was nothing more than the : 
in terms of superficial adjustment to European civilization 


Twentieth Century, of plans that 
for at least six centuries had been 
tried or proposed, and without the 
shadow of success in any case of 
genuine hazard? For the plan 
proclaimed by the President on 
June 15, is no more than that. 
The wisdom of our State De- 
partment- and the statesmanship 
of Mr. Roosevelt, presumably hav- 
ing been largely concentrated for 
months upon the vital problems of 
security against future wars, can 
envisage nothing more _ radical 


than a somewhat strengthened, or |so limited unity? 
at least more complicated, League | 


of Nations. This, they propose, 
shall be dominated by the United 
States, China, Soviet Russia, and 
Great Britain, other nations not in 
disfavor among the controlling 
quartette generously to be ac- 
corded “suitable” recognition, 
which apparently means permis- 
sion to sit humbly nearby and 
observe whatever may be visibly 
conducted. Force, however, is to 
be distinguishable in the back- 
ground, with, of course, the ever- 
present threat that it may be util- 
ized. “We are not thinking of a 
super-state with its own police 
force,’ declares the President, but 
“the nations would maintain, ac- 
cording to their capacities, ade- 
quate forces to meet the needs of 
preventing war and of making 
impossible deliberate preparation 
for war, and to have such forces 


available for joint action when | 


necessary.” As to Germany and 
Japan, the plan, on paper, merits 
the characterization of ““Thorough”’ 
as completely as the domestic pol- 
. icies which sent the Earl of Straf- 
ford to the scaffold under Charles 
I of England. The President 
writes: “All this, of course, will 
become possible once our present 
‘ enemies are defeated and effective 
arrangements made to prevent 
. them from making war again.” 

Is any one simple enough, even 
in Washington, to suppose that 
permanent peace could reasonably 
be anticipated, with the peoples of 
the world partitioned from each 
other in three categories: (1) the 
dominant nations, divided into 
four equal and independent sover- 
eignties the interests and inclina- 
tions of which must inevitably 
sometimes conflict; (2) the bene- 
volently considered subordinate 
nations, some two score of them, 
authorized to make representa- 
tions and to plead, but always 
subsidiary and controlled; and (3) 
. the outcast nations, once danger- 
ously efficient as enemies, now 
permanently disabled, despised, 
and denied all influence and 
authority in world affairs? And 
what of the four dominant sover- 
eignties? The United States, if 
the New Deal threat can be 
thrown off, as it must be, a genu- 
ine representative democracy, 
practically self-contained, almost 
economically independent, highly 
industrialized, strongly individ- 
ualist, insistent upon a large de- 
gree of local self-government; 
Great Britain, sprawling discord- 
antly over all the continents, 
practically opportunistic as to 
domestic and foreign relations, 
until now an oligarchy with a 
strongly intrenched and small 
ruling class, the insular pride of 
the people of its tiny capital island 
by no mezns impaired in their 
noble struggle against adversity, 
so prostrated by five weary years 
of valorous contest against over- 
whelming odds that no man can 
predict even the outline of its 
future government; Russia, con- 


fident and communist, eager to 
compel recompense for its unjust 


setting up, | 
of the | 
icaring for the circumstances or 
opinions of the rest of the world; | 
China, disorganized, politically | 
‘amorphous, never in the last mil- 
lenium actually self-governing. | 
| Who can spell out of these incon- 
,gruities, congruity and concord? 
How long can hatred of foes re- 
duced to helplessness and feared 
no more, bind these separate peo- 
'ples in common purpose or re- 
'strain the centrifugal forces in- 
|escapably tending to destroy their 


The big four nations, according 
to the plan, would burden them- 
selves indefinitely with equip- 
ments for war, with the manning 
and maintenance of those equip- 
ments, and likewise, “acording to 
their capacities,’ would the sub- 
sidiary nations: France, Sweden, 
Brazil, Argentine, Chile, Mexico, 
to enumerate only a few and at 
random; although presumably 
none would ever go to war, or 
ever be authorized to undertake 
any war, except to prevent war, 
as men have been said to commit 
suicide because fearing imminent 
death from disease. Idle armies, 
idle navies, idle ships, tanks, and 
military and naval equipment of 
all sorts, acquired at great ex- 
pense, fast becoming obsolete and 
requiring replacement; all the fi- 
nancial costs and burdens of war 





projected interminably throughout 
periods of peace, should peace 
| occur, all the peoples of the 
world, except perhaps those of the 
outcast nations to whom such bur- 
dens would be prohibited, made 
slaves forever to warfare, even 
though there should be no wars. 
Every idle soldier or sailor, every 
idle tank or ship, would be con- 
tinuously a threat to the peace of 
every neighboring people and of 
the world. Scarcely could anything 
more menacing to the prosperity 
and order of the earth be con- 
ceived. Such planning would seem 
to be unthinkable, except that 
there is all too much evidence 
that the President and Secretary 
Hull, perhaps a good many others, 
have thought it, and to the exclu- 
sion of richer and more promising 
thought. 





The thing could not work. One 
has only to know the history of 
the years since the first world 
war to be convinced that it could 
not work. The rulers of England, 
for example, became satisfied after 
1919, and fatuously no doubt, that 
the German threat had been re- 
moved. Thereupon, promptly they 
seemed to see in the Republic of 
France a new threat of that pre- 
ponderance of power in Europe 
which had been their historic 
nightmare. The consequences were 
that when France re-entered the 
Ruhr to enforce payment of repa- 
rations she saw to the westward a 
disgruntled and sullen England; 
when Hitler announced German 
re-armament and violated the 
neutralized Rhineland, contrary to 
the Versailles Treaty, Great 
Britain refused participation in 
any effort to enforce that Treaty; 
and then, with no word to the 
French government, their neigh- 
bor across the narrow Channel 
entered upon a treaty with the 
Reich under which the latter was! 
permitted to acquire a new navy. 
As Saint Francis of Assisi taught 
many centuries ago, in human af- 
fairs the natural answer to force 


}Yutang wrote that the Chinese 


!called a code of honor. 


|believe, “where there are too| 
'many soldiers there can be no 
'peace.” Duelling, for. centuries a | 
|curse of European civilization, and | 
long a grievous evil in the United | 
|States, has become obsolete here | 
‘and substantially obsolete through- | 
out the world, but never anywhere | 
was it suppressed by statute or 
edict, although both were plenti- 
fully resorted to by the rulers. It 
stopped, except among anti-social 
criminals, when gentlemen learned 
that it is self-degradation to go 
about their business armed. It 
ceased when the general public 
opinion recognized it as what it 
was, childish and futile folly, ir- 
responsible arrogance carrying 
murder in its vicious train, thinly 
disguised under the silly forms of 
a dishonorable code mendaciously 
If every- 
one stayed at hcme and minded 
only his own business there would 
be neither domestic strife nor for- 
eign wars. The first inhibition 
could be dismissed if men and na- 
tions would regard only their own 
affairs. Is such self-restraint too 
much to be asked for or hopea 
for? Would freedom from cruelty 
and carnage, immur.cy from or- 
ganized mass murders and maim- 
ings, exemption from the awful 
involuntary servitudes of con- 
scription for foreign wars, the 
right of free men to retain the 
greater portions of the usufruct of 
their labor as against the ubiquit- 
ous and relentless tax-gatherer, 
be too highly purchased at the 
cost of limitations upon the powers 
of governments which would ren- 
der them incapable of aggressions 
beyond their borders? There are 
no wars save when governments 
attempt to project their sovereign 
powers beyond their own frontiers, 
only within which such sover- 
eignty as their sovereign peoples 
voluntarily surrender to them can 
be legitimate. After all, it may 
well be doubted whether the at- 
mosphere of a world-wide and 
devastoting war, or that of its 
immediate aftermath, is’ best 
auapted to the formulation of a 
plan containing those suitable ele- 
ments of reciprocal friendliness, 
due conciliation, rational forbear- 
ance, and mutual understanding, 
that must be among the primary 
essentials of any plan of world 
order destined long to persist and 
providing effectively for the 
avoidance of armed conflict. 


OPA Revises Rent Control! 


The procedural regulations cov- 
ering price and rent protests and 
appeals have been amended, in 
conformity with the Stabilization 
Extension Act, the Office of Price 
Administration reported on July 4, 
it was made known in advices to 
the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” from its Washington bu- 
reau, which said: 

The amendments, which were 
effective July 3, 1944, include 
these provisions: 

Protests against a provision of 
a maximum price or rent regula- 
tion may be filed at any time 
after issuance of the regulation. 
However, the Price Administrator 
will ordinarily dismiss protests 
against orders relating to individ- 
ual sellers or landlords if they are 
not filed within 90 days unless 


special circumstances justifying 
the delay are shown. Formerly, 
protestants were required to file 
within 60 days of the issuance of 
the regulation. 

The Price Administrator must 
take initial action within 30 days 
after the filing of a protest.. For- 
merly, the Administrator was re- 
quired to act either within 30 
days after the filing of a protest 
or within 90 days after issuance 
of the order or regulation being 





is force, resort to a weapon pro- 
vokes resort to a weapon, arma- 
ment invites armament, and it is; 
almost inevitable that arms and 





allowed to rust and become obso- 


armaments will not be continually | “™¢ndment No. 7 to Revised Pro- 


protested, whichever was later. 
(Amendment No. 8 to Revised 
Procedural Regulation No. 1 and 





cedural Regulation No. 3—effec- 


sufferings, little comprehending or ' lete in harmless disuse. Or, as Lin’ tive July 3, 1944.) 


The State 


A business man-who has been 
racy in gauging public questions 


Of Trade 


noted for his astuteness and accu- 
was asked by the writer of this 


column to give us his views as “to the order in which this country 
should apply its efforts and resources now and in the post-war pe- 


riod.” 
question as follows: 


(1) Winning the war and win-®- 


ning the peace are unquestionably | 
our first and most important con- 
siderations. | 

(2) The establishment. of a! 
world peace organization for the 
settlement of international dis- | 
putes should be given second rank. 

(3) The problems of our do-| 
mestic economy come next such as 
(a) the reconversion of industry 
to a peacetime basis and (b) the 
return of our fighting men who | 
have served in the Army and 
Navy, to their old jobs or to bet- 
ter ones if possible. 

(4) A financial reorganization 
of our domestic economy such as 
our national debt and the reduc- 
tion of national and State taxes 
is imperative if we are to enjoy 
real and not artificial prosperity. 

(5) Above all things, our coun- 
try must put its financial “house 
in order” and refrain from wast- 
ing its substance boon-doggling on 
international WPA’s and other 
foreign schemes. 

We will, he said, require every 
ounce of energy and every dollar 
we have left to put this country 
of ours on a sound working busi- 
ness basis for our own people. We 
will do most for the world and 
particularly for our Allies if we 
succeed in setting such an ex- 
ample. 





Without deference for either 
standing political precedents or 
time-honored traditions, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in a letter written 
last week to Robert E. Hannegan, 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, expressed his 
desire to run again as the Demo- 
cratic candidate to succeed him- 
self.for a fourth term. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s three terms to date have 
cost the nation one-third of a tril- 
lion dollars. This appalling rising 
national debt is without question a 
matter of the utmost significance 
to the future of trade and business 
in this country. To meet the ex- 
penses of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration every man, woman and 
child in America must pay an 
average of $104.44 a year in Fed- 
eral taxes and it would require 
the payment of $1,962 by every 
living person in our country to 
pay off our national debt. In this 
connection, the New York “Sun” 
published on July 6th the “Fiscal 
Record of all the Presidents,” a 
comparative table showing a com- 
plete record of the financial ad- 
ministration of every one of the 
31 Presidents since the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1789 up to 
and including Roosevelt's present 
term. The “Sun” describes the 
financial operations of the present 
incumbent of the White House 
viz.: , 

‘“‘Whether he wins a fourth term 
or not, Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
go down in history as the most 
lavish spender, the most insatiable 
borrower, and the most exacting’ 
tax collector that the world has 
ever known. 

“As 31st President of the United 
States he now spends as much 
money every 14 and a half months 
as all 30 of his predecessors to- 
gether managed to spend in 144 
years. He collects in taxes every 
two years the same amount of 
money that his predecessors ex- 
tracted from ‘the’ taxpayers in 
nearly a century and a half, and 
he borrows every five months as | 
much money as they have bor- 
rowed since the Constitution was 
adopted. 

“In the 11 fiscal years that he 
has thus far served, President 
Roosevelt has actually collected in 
taxes alone enough money to pay 
all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment from 1789 down to the day 
he took office — not merely the 





peacetime - expenditures of the 
Government, but also all the costs 


In a few measured sentences this business man answered the 


a $$$ <9 


of the first World War, the Span- 
ish-American War, the Civil war, 
the Mexican War, the War of 1812 
and the Revolutionary War. 
“Yet all the money that Mr. 
Roosevelt has collected in taxes, 
plus all the money that all the 
other American Presidents have 





| collected, plus all the money that 


will be collected during the re- 
maining year of his third term, 
would not be enough to pay off 
the national debt that will have 
been incurred by the end of the 
present fiscal year, next June 30. 
For every dollar that he has col- 
lected in taxes, he has borrowed 
more than $1.59. For every dollar 
he has collected in taxes he has 
spent more than $2.30.” 


In the past 12 years, Roosevelt’s 
three terms have cost the country 
the staggering sum of $369,791,- 
966,465, which is more than three 
times the $112,203,367,065 of tax- 
payers’ money expended by all 
the Presidents of the United 
States from Washington to Hoover 
in 144% years. Our war debt, 
which stood at $22,538,672,164 at 
the end of Hoover’s administra- 
tion has increased to $258,000,- 
000.000 during the last 12 vears 
of Roosevelt’s administration. The 
country’s deficit of $209,718- 
985,689 for the Roosevelt admin- 
istration contrasts with $20,617,- 
290,935 at the close of Hoover’s 
administration. While it is true 
that the expenses of World War II 
are in part responsible for these 
vast expenditures, it is interest- 
ing to note. however, that no less 
than $67,518,746,013 was spent in 
the eight peace years (1934-1941) 
of Roosevelt’s administration be- 
fore this country entered World 
War II, thus exceeding the cost 
of Woodrow Wilson’s World War ft 
administration of $46,938,260,143 
by $20,580,485,870. 

The now dormant WPA cost the 
taxpayers of the United States al- 
most $13,000,000,000 during its 
eight years’ existence. From the 
start of its operation about 8.500.- 
— persons were on the WPA 
rolls. 





The International Monetary Sta- 
bilization Conference of 44 nations 
at Bretton Woods, N. H., will close 
its sessions Saturday. The “Chron- 
icle” considered the Conference of 
such world-wide importance that 
we sent our own correspondent 
there to report the procéedings. 
For many weeks preceding the 
Conference, the “Chronicle” pur- 
posely published articles on 
Monetary ‘Stabilization especially 
written for our columns by W. L. 
Hemingway, President of the Mer- 
cantile Bank & Trust Co., St, 
Louis, and former President of the 
American Bankers’ Association; 
Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, for- 
mer Economist of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York and 


‘Professor of Economics at the 


University of California; Dr. Mel- 
chior Palyi, well known. econ- 
omist; Dr. Ivan Wright, Professor 
of Economics at Brooklyn College 
and formerly a special executive 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and other authorities. The pro- 
posals of this Conference, if ap- 
proved by Congress and the legis- 
lative bodies of the other nations, 
will vitally affect the future 
course of business in this and all 
other countries after the war. 


For a report and interpretation 
of the Conference’s deliberations, 
we refer the readers of this col- 
umn to our correspondent’s dis- 
patches printed elsewhere in to- 
day’s issue of the “Chronicle” and 
also to our July 6th issue. 





An international business con- 
ference has been called by the 
National Chamber of the Amer- 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Johnston Urges Cooperative Industrial 
Effort Beiween United States And Russia 


Post-war co-operative 
States and Russia, with American 


industrial effort between the United 


business giving the Soviet Union 


long-term credits to assist in her reconstruction is advocated by Eric 
A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of Commerce of ihe United 
States, who expressed his views on July 13, following his return ihe 
previous day after a visit to the Soviet Union where he conferred 





with Premier Stalin and other of- = 


ficials. 

The foregoing regarding Mr. | 
Johnston’s views is from a Wash- 
ington account July 14 to the New | 
York “World Telegram” by Fred | 
Mullen, United Press Staff Corre- | 
spondent, who further indicated | 
Mr. Johnston’s comments as fol- 
lows: 

“A prosperous United States and | 
a prosperous Soviet Union will go} 
far toward preserving peace after | 
the war,’ Mr. Johnston said. “I 
¢an see no reason why capitalist 
America and Communist Russia 
should not cooperate with each 
other.” 

He said the Russians were de- 
sirous of winning the war as 
quickly as possible and settling 
down to a “long period of peace.” 

“Premier Stalin,” he said, “is 
completely desirous of rebuilding 
Russia and not engaging in world 
conflict.” 

Mr. Johnston said that coopera- 
tive effort by the two nations was 
entirely possible, because they had 
no conflict, with neither seeking 
territorial aggrandizement. Each, 
he said, could fill the other’s needs 
in world trade. 

The “ambassador” to Russia of 

American business stressed that 
by speaking of.trade with Russia 
he was not forgetting the other 
friendly nations of the world. 
' Emphasizing Russia’s need for 
long-term credits, Mr. Johnston 
said that they should be provided 
by American business, or if this 
were not practicable, the Federal 
Government should do it. He said 
he believed the debts would be 
paid off because “Soviet credits 
are as good as any in international 
trade.” 

Mr. Johnston said Russia needs 
American mining and industrial 
equipment, hydroelectric power 
machinery, roadbuilding machin- 
ery, ships, railroad equipment and 
technological assistance. The Rus- 
sians, who “revere” production 
genius, look upon America as a 
symbol of productivity, he de- 
clared. 

The Chamber of Commerce of- 
ficial said Russia could export to 


the United States such vitally! 


needed raw material as copper, 
manganese, tungsten, platinum, 
cobalt, nickel, timber and “per- 
haps some agricultural products 
we don’t produce domestically.” 

' Mr. Johnston said that in his 
conversations with Premier Stalin 
and other Soviet officials he had 
said frankly that there should be 
no outside effort to foster the 
Soviet system in this country, and 
that on the other hand Russia was 
entitled to follow any system she 
desired without outside interfer- 
ence. 

The New York “Journal of 
Commerce” in its advices July 13 
from its Washington bureau re- 
ported that Mr. Johnston said that 
extension of Government credits 
rhight be made to the USSR 
through the facilities of the Im- 
port-Export Bank. He also said 
that he noted a definite trend to- 
ward nationalism throughout the 
Various parts of the USSR that he 
visited, but added that he believed 
Russia would be more than will- 
ing to cooperate in any program 
which would assure world peace. 
Commenting that the Russian 
system of economy was entirely 
different from our own, Mr. John- 
ston said that he told Russian of- 
ficials “quite frankly” that we did 
not want their system in this 
country. 

On June 27 Mr. Johnston and 
Premier Stalin held a long con- 
versation in the Kremlin, accord- 
ing to Associated Press advices 
from Moscow, which stated that 
the Premier gave his guest a 





statement praising American busi- 





ness, labor and agriculture for 
their contribution to the war. 

The statement, which the 
Premier handed Mr. Johnston was 
reported as follows by the Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“American business and Amer- 


ican labor have done a remarkable 


job of production for the war. 
American agriculture also has 
performed unusually well. Amer- 
ican machines of war and Amer- 
ican food have contributed to the 
successes of the Red Army. 

“The S. Government has 
played a major role in the devel- 
opment and coordination of this 
production and also in fostering 
cooperation between our two 
countries.” 

Mr. Johnston, it is added, said 
he was particularly surprised at 
what he termed “the deepness of 
the Marshal’s knowledge of Amer- 
ica, particularly its production. 
His knowledge is accurate and 
very complete.” 

The statement that “Siberia re- 
minds me of my own country, it 
has a brilliant future,” was made 
by Mr. Johnston in an interview 
with Tass, Soviet news agency, as 
he was returning to the United 
States, said the Associated Press 
from Moscow July 2, which also 
indicated Mr. Johnston as saying: 

“Its cultural and economic’ de- 
velopment will depend on the de- 
termination of the nation, its out- 
look and the courage of the 
masses. What I’ve seen in Siberia 
convinced me that the Soviet peo- 
ple possess all those faculties. ” 

Mr. Johnston predicted increas- 
ing economic relations between 
Russia and the United States. He 
stopped at Omsk after visiting 
Magnitogorsk and Sverdlovsk. 

Mr. Johnston had been on an 


'eight-weeks’ visit to Russia; an 


address by him to Russian trade 
leaders on June 4 was referred 
to in our issue of June 8, page 
2395. 





Newspapers Praised For 


Co-operation In Bond Drive 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau and Ted R. Gamble, War 
Finance Director, have expressed 


enthusiastic recognition of the 
newspapers’ cooperation in the 
successful $15,000,000,000 Fifth 


War Loan Drive, Frank Tripp, 
Chairman of the Allied Newspa- 
per Council, said on July 11, ac- 
cording to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington, in which 
it was further stated: 

“Mr. Tripp, who made a pre- 
liminary report for the newspa- 
pers in a conference with the 
Treasury officials, said they paid 
particular tribute to news writers 
and editors. 

“The newspaper representative 
said he is confident that final fig- 
ures will show that the $6,000,- 
000,000 individual quota has been 
exceeded and that every phase of 
the Fifth Loan will create a new 
record of public support of the 
war. 

“‘*War Bond news and editorial 
support and sponsored advertise- 
ing bid fair to equal or exceed the 
volume in earlier loans in spite 
of newsprint shortages,’ Mr. Tripp 
said, ‘and the record will show the 
greatest first-page support in 
newspaper history, even with the 
big war news demands and a na- 
tional convention in the midst of 
the drive.’ ” 


Now Earl Halifax 


Lord Halifax, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States and mem- 
ber of the British War Cabinet, 
has received the title of Earl of 
Halifax, it was announced in As- 
sociated Press advices from Lon- 
don July 10. 








U. S. And Mexico Agree 
Gn Economic Policies 


Secretary of State Hull and 
Mexican Foreign Minister Eze- 
quiel Padilla announced in a joint 
statement at Washington on July 
12 that they had agreed on trans- 
portation and economic programs 
and found themselves “in com- 
plete accord on all questions dis- 
cussed.” This is learned from As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
ington, which appeared in the 
New York “Journal of Commerce,” 
which went on to say: 

Minister Padilla left by train 
today for Mexico after spending 
six days in the Capital talking 
with President Roosevelt; Hull 
and-other officials. 

“The statement said that the 
two governments had agreed that 
the United States would furnish 
technical assistance and equip- 
ment and supplies as far as pos- 
sible to aid the Mexican Railway 
System. 

“*Fo the limit of our wartime 
ability, every effort shall be made 
by the United States to continue 
to provide transportation facil- 
ities for the movement of essential 
goods to Mexico, while Mexico 
will make every effort, on her 
part, to reduce the strain on 
United States transportation fa- 
cilities,’ it was added. 

“The two governments also 
agreed that regular shipping ser- 
vices, which had been interrupted 
by the war, shall also be resumed 
in order to lighten the burden on 
railway and highway facilities. 

“A long-range program for eco- 
nomic development of Mexico was 
discussed, and Padilla and Hull 
announced that ‘our two govern- 
ments are substantially in accord 
in principle.’ 

“The program was drawn up by 
the Mexican-American Commis- 
sion for Economic Cooperation 
which was formed as a result of 
President Roosevelt’s meeting with 
President Avilla Camacho in Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, in May, 1943. 

“The statemerit said that Padilla 
and Hull discussed the recom- 
mendations of the commission and 
that ‘every effort will be made to 
secure as promptly as possible the 
materials necessary to implement 
these recommendations.’ 


“The two governments agreed 
to ‘discourage trade barriers which 
may unduly interfere with the 
economic development of Mexico 
and trade between the two coun- 
tries.’ 

“In the field of Inter-American 
political cooperation, an agree- 
ment was reached that the hemi- 
spheric cooperative system ‘should 
be developed and expanded now 
and in the future for the continu- 
ing requirements of the present 
world crisis as well as for the 
needs of the post-war era.’ 


“*The exemplary cooperation 
which we have maintained during 
the war we are determined to 
maintain during the peace,’ the 
statement said. 


“Padilla and Hull said they dis- 
cussed ‘a number of matters of 
general interest to our two gov- 
ernments. We find ourselves in 
complete accord on all questions 


| discussed.’ 


“They expressed a keen desire 
‘to continue the development of 
ever closer’ relations between 
Mexico and the United States.’ ”’ 


President Of Chile Invited | 
To Wash’ton By Roosevelt 


It was made known on June 27 
that President Roosevelt was send- 
ing word to President Juan An- 
tonio Rios of Chile inviting him to 
visit Washington. Rodolfo Michels, 
Chilean Ambassador, indicated 
this, according to Associated Press 
accounts from Washington after a 
visit with the Chief Executive. 
Ambassador Michels, who is leav- 
ing soon for Santiago, where he 
will submit his resignation as en- 
voy to the United States, said re- 
lations between the United States 
and Chile “never have been bet- 
ter.” 











GSB Graduates Bank Gfficers—Stonier 
Warns Against Democratic Totalitarianism 


One hundred twenty-five bank officers from 26 states, who were 
graduated on June 30 at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
by The Graduate School of Banking conducted by the American 
Bankers Association, were urged not to take to totalitarianism “either 
lying down or by default” by Dr. Harold Stonier, director of the 
school, who gave the commencement address. 


“As we close the first 10 years® 





of this school we recognize that; Weary and war-torn world, it still 


we have witnessed a decade of de- | 


feat for democracy,” Dr. Stonier 
declared. “Even before the war,” 
he said “country after country 
had abandoned democracy as a 
form of government where but a 
few. years previously they had 
welcomed it with open arms. 
Democracy is the most difficult of 
all forms of government to main- 
tain because it puts mental and 
spiritual burdens on the average 
man which he is often too care- 
less or too lazy to assume. 
Democracies do not die from rev- 
olution; they simply cease to live 
from lack of attention,” he stated. 
Dr. Stonier went on to say: 


“Total war during the past dec- 
ade has become the new enemy 
of democracy. Paradoxical as it 
may ‘seem, total war which this 
democracy is now waging to de- 
feat totalitarianism may become 
the instrumentality to kill democ- 
racy in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Beyond a doubt, democracies 
dressed up in the uniform of to- 
talitarianism. will win this war. 
The question of the decade to 
come is: Will democracies throw 
away the clothes of totalitarian- 
ism? Democratic totalitarianism 
is not as obvious or as ruthless as 
totalitarianism under dictators, 
but in the end the results are the 
same. The individual loses the 
dignity of citizenship by the prom- 
ise of personal economic security. 
That security he pays for by giv- 
ing up his rights and responsibili- 
ties as a citizen and by becoming 
a fattened vassal of a superstate. 


“That may be the wave of the 
future, but before we turn down 
that road let us urge our people to 
think. Let’s not take even demo- 
cratic totalitarianism lying down 
or by default. 


“The decade ahead of us is a 
decade of determinism. The fate 
of America for centuries may be 
determined in the next 10 years. 
Above all, we need now in this 
country a renaissance of the kind 
of statesmanship and of individual 
political thinking which resulted 
in the writing of our charter of 
liberties—the Constitution of the 
United States of America. In this 








stands as the last best hope on 
earth.” 

‘ The two weeks’ summer resi- 
dent session of The Graduate 
School of Banking, which closed 
on July 1 completed the first dec- 
ade of the school’s life. -The Grad- 
uate School opened in June, 1935. 
Its first commencement was in 
June, 1937. The exercises on June 
30, were its eighth commencement. 
In these first 10 years of the 
school’s’ existence 1,255 bankers 
have been graduated from its 
eourses. 

The men begin their studies 
with a resident session of two 
weeks each at Rutgers University. 
After a year of extension study of 
problems at home they return for 
a second two weeks on the Rut- 
gers campus. After another year 
of extension study they go to Rut- 
gers again for a final two weeks 
of resident study. If, in addition 
to the completion of this study 
work they write an acceptable 
and original thesis, they are grad- 
uated at the end of their ,jhird 
two weeks’ tour at Rutgers. 

In the class graduated on June 
30, two men in military service 
were graduated in absentia. They 
completed all their work and 
wrote their theses despite the fact 
that they have been in the armed 
forces for some time. Diplomas 
were presented to the graduates 
by Raymond N. Ball, president, 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., who 
is chairman of the Board of Re- 
gents of the school. A feature of 
the ceremonies was the announce- 
ment at their close of the pro- 
spective retirement at the end of 
August of Richard W. Hill, reg- 
istrar of the school, who presided 
at the June 30 ceremonies. Mr. 
Hill was the long time national 
Secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, has been reg- 
istrar of the Graduate School 
since its inception in 1935, and 
Secretary of the American Bank- 
ers Association since 1937. 

In our issue of July 6, page 111, 
reference was made to the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Hill will re- 
tire as Secretary of the ABA on 
Aug. 31. 





Life Insurance At Mid-Year Owned By 
Americans Estimated At $144 Billion 


Life insurance owned by American families at mid-year is esti- 
mated to be $144,000,000,000 an increase of 20 billions since the start 
of the war and 5 billions since the first of the year, it was reported 
on June 30 by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

“The increase of insurance in force for the year to date has been 
the largest for any similar period in history and brings the aggregate 


owned to an all-time high,” the® 


Institute said. “This year’s gain 
has been due in part to the pub- 
lic’s putting a greater amount of 
its wartime income into the pur- 
chase of new insurance, and in 
part to a further reduction in the 
lapse or surrender of existing pol- 
icies to a record low rate. Reflect- 
ing the increasing contributions 
being made to the home front war 
economy by life insurance, both 
benefit payments and financing 
aid to the national economy are 
proportionately increased.” 

The advices from the Institute 
also state: 

“Death benefit payments, in ex- 
cess of $600,000,000 for the first 
half of the year, are up 10% from 
last year and are more than $100,- 
000,000 greater than in the same 
period of pre-war 1941. This in- 
crease is in large part the result 
of the greater insurance in force. 
up 19% since mid-year 1941, and 
also in part to the slightly in- 
creased wartime mortality. 

“Direct payments to living pol- 


icyholders in the first six months 
total $534,000,000, which is 6% 








over last year. Calls for policy 
cash values have been about 
$115,000,000, down 27% from last 
year and 52% from pre-war, re- 
flecting the improved circum- 
stances of American families and 
the greater appreciation: of life 
insurance during the war years. 

“Aggregate half-year payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
top $1,250,000,000, an increase of 
2% over the first half of last year 
in spite of the sharp reduction in 
surrender value payments. 

“Total assets are approximately 
$39,000,000,000 at mid-year, of 
which 38.5% or $15,000,000,000 is 
invested in U. S. Government se- 
curities, giving direct financial. 
aid to the war effort. This single 
item has increased $4,000,000,000 
from mid-year of 1943 and $8,000,- 
000,000 since Pearl Harbor. Ag- 
gregate investments in business 
and industrial securities, real es- 
tate mortgages and Government 
bonds other than Federal, are 
about 1% under the 1943 year- 
end total and about 1% above the 
total at the time of the Pearl Har- 
bor attack.” 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


Another Document 


The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury made public another doc- 
ument the other day. It set 
forth the financial position of | 
these United States at the 
close of business, June 30 last. 
Since these Bretton Woods 
schemes are by no means the 
only suggestions which would 
require the nation to contrib- 
ute handsome, not to say fab- 
ulous, sums to all sorts of 
causes, it may be well to 
study this sobering statement 
of the Treasury with some, 
care. It shows nothing essen- | 
tially new, and certainly noth- | 
ing surprising, but what it 
does make clear to the 
thoughtful student is very far | 
from unimportant or irrel-| 
evant. We find that after hav-' 
ing broken all records for 
spending lavishly for eight 
years immediately prior to) 
our entry into World War II, 
expenditures during the past 
two fiscal years, that is, the 
years ended June 30, 1943 and 
June 30, 1944, amounted to 
the staggering sum of $172 
billion. As a result of all this 
the national debt at the end of 
last month stood at $201 bil- 
lion. Expenditures for the 
fiscal year into which we en- 
tered at the beginning of this 
month were estimated by the 
President at the first of the 
year at some $98 billion, 
which were expected to bring 
the public debt to $258 bil- 
lion. How. large this latter 
figure will be when the fight- 
ing is at an end, depends, of | 
course, in considerable de-| 
gree upon the date of final. 


victory, but it can be safely | 


assumed that it will be far in| 
excess of anything any of us 
had ever dreamed of a short 


year or two ago. 





Enormous Taxes 


But that is not the full 
story. This debt has grown at 
this pace despite tax receipts 
the like of which are equally 
out of keeping with anything 
in our experience, probably 
anything in human experi- 
ence. - Total revenues during 
the fiscal year, 1943, were 
$23 billion. In the following 
fiscal period it will reach 
$45 billion. With tax collec- 
tions of this magnitude it is 
clear enough that there will 
not be in the post-war period 
any enormous _ untapped 
source of revenue which can 
be used to provide the funds 
which the spending philoso- 
phers in and about Washing- 
ton want to lay out when the 
war is over. Indeed he would 
be foolish indeed who sup- 
posed that—runaway infla- 
tion aside—that revenues ap- 
proaching those of the past 
few years will be possible 
after the war without dealing 


business something close to a 
death blow. Such tax collec- 
tions are evidently possible’ 
only because of the enormous, 
flow of war business, and the) 





~The commercial banks of the 


‘application of rates which 
‘would be more than crippling 
in peace times. 


The Banks 


3ut now let us turn to other 
aspects of the position of the 
nation’s Treasury. One of the 
most important concerns the 
banking syst-m. Unfortu- 
nately figures setting forth 
the situation at the close of 
the fiscal year are not yet 
available, but those which are 
readily obtainable give the} 
facts with startling clarity.) 
On March 31 last, the com-| 
mercial banks, that is the! 


try (excluding mutual savings | 
banks) owned $64 billion of! 
cumulated Treasury deficit. | 


country have, obviously, be-| 
come largely investment in-| 


|stitutions creating funds to| 


carry government debt. And| 
each dollar of such debt ergred 
an additional dollar added to 
the money supply. But that 
is not the whole story. So 
heavily are these institutions 
involved that despite the fact 
that they have steadfastly 
held to a policy of short term 
bonds, a substantial decline 
in the price of government 
obligations at any time in the 
future (so long as they remain 
so involved) can scarcely be 
viewed by them with equa- 
nimity. 

There is more of somewhat 
the same sort. The Federal 
Reserve banks, the holders of 
the ultimate banking reserves 
of the nation, have increased 
their holdings of Treasury ob- 
ligations since our entry into 
the war from $2.3 billion to 
$14.8 billion. Such purchases 
not only add directly to the 
money supply, but by reason 
of the position of the Reserve 
banks in our system of bank- 
ing, such purchases by them 
of government obligations 
enormously increase the ®unds 
available to member banks to 
buy such obligations—and in- 
directly to the pressure ex- 
erted upon to buy them. And 
since all- these Treasury obli- 
gations, regardless of their 
technical terms, are really 
long term in essence, the en- 
tire banking system is solidly 
frozen with unliquid assets. 


On Short Term 


Now for still another phase 
of this situation. Due to causes 
into which we need not enter 
here, short term interest rates 
have for a long while past been 
disproportionately low in re- 
lation to long term. That is 
to say short term obligations 
could be sold for dispropor- 
tionately higher prices as com- 
pared with long term. The 
Treasury, accordingly, has 
been financing itself dispro- 
portionately with short term 
obligations for a long while 
past, until now an almost un- 


precedentedly large propor-| 
tion of its outstanding debt is 


| . . 
'more it has been selling so- 
called war savings bonds in 


large amounts to small inves-| 


tors. These instruments are 
not negotiable, but are pay- 


able upon demand upon the! 


Treasury. Thus it is that at 
the end of the war the Treas- 


‘ury must be prepared at best) 


to be refunding huge amounts 


of debt almost continuously, : 
and at worst to find cash for} 


the holders of war savings 
bonds in large amounts. 


In light of all these and 
many other facts which might 
also be listed, one would sup- 


pose that of all people the | 


‘ordinary banks of the coun-| public servant responsibie for 


the management of the na- 
tional Treasury would be the 
last to be eternally originat- 


ing and sponsoring all sorts of | 


schemes which would lay 


upon him the burden of find- | 


ing huge funds for all sorts of 
purposes when the war is 
over. 


Merit Decoration To 
Brig.-Gen. Wright 


Brigadier General Boykin C. 
Wright of New York City was 
awarded the Legion of Merit deco- 
ration for his services to the War 
Department in a presentation by 
Acting Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson at his office in Wash- 
ington on July 12. For the last 
year and a half General Wright 
has served as Director of the In- 
ternational Division of the Army 
Service Forces in Washington and 
has been in charge of military 
lend-lease activities of the War 
Department. Last fall, with other 
War Department officials, General] 
Wright made an inspection trip 
by airplane throughout the South 
and Southwest Pacific, which in- 
cluded New Guinea and the Solo- 
mons. 
was placed on inactive duty be- 
cause of his health. 


General 


———— 





Captain and later as‘a Major of 
Infantry and received the Silver 


After the Armistice of 1918 he 
was attached to the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris as American Sec- 
retary of the Supreme Economic 
Council. 


General Wright, a native of 
Georgia, commenced the practice 
of law in New York in 1920 and 
for many years has been a senior 
partner in the firm of Wright. 
Gordon, Zachary, Parlin & Cahill 
and its predecessor firm. General 
Wright is a director of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company and 
of other corporations. 


The citation, which was read by 
General Somervell and presented 
by Acting Secretary Patterson, 
read as follows: 


“For exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services from March, 
1943 to April, 1944.. As Director of 
the International Division, Head- 
quarters Army Service Forces, 
General Wright was charged with 
carrying out the difficult and im- 
portant work pertaining to the 
War Department’s responsibilities 
under the Lend-Lease Act and in 
making adequate provision for the 
needs of civilian populations in 
liberated and occuvied areas of 
the worid. Under his directorship 
military lend-lease became an im- 
oortant factor in cementing Allied 
forces, and all necessary plans 


were instituted to procure supplies 
for the civilian populations of 


liberated areas during the period 





in short term form. Further- 


of military responsibility.” 


Its | 

prospects are certainly not of | 
|a sort to encourage compla- 
icency. 


Six Point Pian To Facilitate Seffiex.. i 


Terminated War Contracts Prope: -y HAM 


A six-point plan to expedite the settlement of terminated war 
contracts was released July 3 by the National Association of Manu- 


facturers’ Advisory Group on War 


Contract Termination. Presented 


as a special supplement to the “NAM News,” reaching NAM mem- 


' bers on that date the plan urged: 


“1. Termination control centers: Today 85% 


a 


of the dollar value 





of all war contracts flows tnroug 
a few hundred major war con- 
tracting centers. Insofar as pos- 
sible these should be converted to 
control centers for termination 
purposes. 

“2. Direct settlement of subcon- 
tracts: If suitable releases between 


buyers and sellers can be ar- 
j}ranged without destroying con- 
'tract identifications, a by-pass 


would be provided for direct set- 
tlement with the subcontractor by 
the procurement agency. 

“3. Settlement teams: Banded 
| units of accounting, disposal, le- 
gal and technical officers would 
be stationed at the control centers 
as required. The Baruch-Hancock 
Report recognizes this necessity. 

“4. Designated settlement 
agencies: ‘Contract center’ com- 
panies would be assigned to a 
Designated Settlement Agency) 
which would conduct negotiations, | 
certify claims, authorize pay- 
ments and perform other related | 
functions. 

“5. Contractor settlement of) 
limited subcontract claims: Prime. 
contractors and qualifying subcon- 
tractors would be authorized to 
settle nuisance, small or simple 
claims and thus eliminate unnec- | 
essary red tape, expense and de- 
lays, 

“6. Grouping of individual 
claims for single negotiation: This 
would permit grouping of proper- 
ly identified individual contract 
claims for purposes of renegotia- 
tion but would be restricted to 
situations where grouping is a 
short cut in paper work, an elim- 
ination of duplication and a re- 
duction of negotiation and settle- 
ment time, agreed to by both the 
settlement parties. 

Through its chairman, E. C.) 
Brelsford, of Weston Electrical | 
Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J.,| 








| cific procedures, 
Wright has received: the type of business involved, may | 
decorations in both World Wars.|be developed which will further) 
In World War I he served as a|simplify and expedite the prep-| 


Star Medal for bravery in action. ' 


the group pointed out that in the| 
course of negotiations between | 


Recently General Wright | sovernment settlement agencies) 


numerous spe-'| 
appropriate to 


and contractors, 


aration and settlement of claims. | 
The Committee believes encour-| 
agement should be given to de-| 
velopment and utilization of such) 
methods, provided they are ade-'| 
quately protective of the interests, 
of both the government and the, 
contractor in actual practice. Mr. 
Brelsford said: 


“During the past few months | 
this particular plan has been sub- | 
mitted for review to approximate- | 
ly 400 contractors and several 
branches of the armed services. | 
Comments were carefully checked 
for suggestions and revision.| 
Meanwhile, portions of the plan| 
have been put into actual opera-' 
tion and are being observed as| 
experiments. 

“The group now feels that the 
full plan is ready for actual test- 
ing. Such preliminary experience 
is needed to assure satisfactory | 
operation under actual conditions 
to meet the variety of situations 
which will exist. Early accumula- 
tion of testing experience should 
make it possible to prepare sound 
rules and regulations for adoption 
prior to the day that mass term- 
ination occurs. Experience with 
this plan may indicate the need 
not only for expanding its apnli- 
cability, but also for extending | 
the provisions to meet unusual 
circumstances, and as yet un-— 
known impacts of termination.” 

In general, the NAM Advisory | 
Group plan would speed up ver- 
tical settlements by coordinating | 








settlement authority and assigning 
; both negotiating and “team” of-| 
ficers to war contract centers.’ 


This, it is contended, would tend 
to develop the use of a stream- 
lined program with uniform pol- 
icies, furnish reasonably elastic 


| procedures to unwind terminated 


contracts through a minimum 
number of procurement represen- 
tatives, and utilize those who are 
organized and most familiar with 
the specific job at hand. 

Mr. Brelsford’s group points out 
that adoption of this plan need not 
disrupt existing termination pro- 
cedures where no advantage 
would be gained. Also, the appli- 
cation of the plan would tend to 
bring quickly to the fore the 
“problem cases,” thereby enabling 
special government attention 
where most needed. 

The NAM Advisory Group on 
War Contract Termination, head- 
ed by Mr. Brelsford, is composed 
of E. W. Ackerman, Thompson 
Products Inc., Cleveland, O.: Nor- 
man R. Althauser, Aluminum Co. 


|of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. N. 
| Barney, 


Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., New York, N. 
Y.; W. S. Bowser, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. E. Dever, Ord- 
nance Planning Division, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, III1.; 
J. G. Farrar, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Charles R. 
Fountain, Sperry Corp. New 
York, N. Y.; J. D. Greensward, 
Allis - Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Howard E. 
Isham, United States Steel Com- 
pany of Delaware, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
C. S. Johnson, Western Electric 
Co., New York, N. Y.; J. M. Lam- 
bert, York Corp., Washington, D. 
C.; G. A. Price, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frederick B. 
Schell, Jr., The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O.; and George 
M. Tisdale, United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 





Receives New Envoys 


President Roosevelt on Julv 12 
received the credentials of three 
new Ambassadors, representing 


Portugal, Peru and Ecuador. and 
in response to the remarks of one 
he declared that “the most terrible 
phase” of the war is still before us 
and that we must expect “great 
suffering and enormous sacrifices 


| before the inevitable victory is 


, 


won.” The foregoing is from ad- 
vices to the New York “Herald 
Tribune” from its Washington 
bureau, which went on to say: 

Mr. Roosevelt made the state- 
ment to Don Pedro Beltran, who 
presented his letters of credence 
as the Ambassador of Peru. He 
also received Dr. Joao Antonio de 
Bianchi, Portugal’s new Ambas- 
sador, and Galo Plaza, Ecuador’s 
new representative in the United 
States. 

After hearing Ambassador Bel- 
tran declare that “the days are 
gone when governments could be- 
lieve that the welfare of their 
own people could be realized by 
independent andeisolated action 
on their part.” Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied, that in the davs ahead he 
was confident of “the sympathetic 
assistance and cunvrort of Peru.” 

The new Portuenese Ambassa- 
dor told Mr. R-ocevelt that the 
raising to Ambacs*dorial rank of 
the respective dinlo™atic missions 


| of the two nations “is a significant 


and gratifying rreef of the ever 
closer relations «visting between 
our two countries.” 


Vv 
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‘Summary Uf Legislation Passed At Session —_— 


uf uongress Which Recessed June 23: 


A summary of the major legislation passed by the 78th Congress, | 
Second Session, Jan. li-June 23, 1944, appears in the “Congres- 


sional Recora’ of July 7. 
on June zo vy Senator Alben W. 
mitting i, stated: 

“The major legislation enacted 
by the Seventy-eignth Congress, 
second session, is devoted to the 


inseparable aims of winning the} 


war and assuring the peace to fol- 
low. 

“In achieving a stable and per- 
manent pvucst-war economy to 
which our men now far from their 
homes may return, the Congress 
and the administration have 
worked in unity and with single- 
ness of purpose. The first great 
initial steps easing the demobili- 
zation of our fighting forces have 
been taken in the Vocational Re- 
habilitaiion Acts of 1943 and in 
the Mustering-out Pay Act of 
1944, and the G. I. bill of rights 
of 1944. These are among the 
most important of a series of laws 
with other outstanding legisla- 
tion which have been passed and 
which will be passed to aid the 
veterans in their return to nor- 
mal peacetime pursuits and eco- 
nomic security. 

“The domestic front has not been 
forgotten; laws have been passed 
in this session providing aids to 
agriculture and industry, as well 
as to the individual citizen. The 
income tax has been simplified for 
the vast majority of taxpayers of 
this Nation. 

“Though the job of waging war 
is not yet finished, the fina) vic- 
tory is clearly ahead. But the job 
of securing the peace is only just 
begun. We have thus dedicated 
ourselves to a lasting peace and 
to an economically sound nation 
and world so that men of good 
will may in freedom create an era 
of greater understanding and of 
broader social and economic prog- 
ress.” 

It will be noted that among the 
new legislation cited is an Act 
authorizing the Post Office De- 
partment to issue and pay money 
orders not exceeding $10 to be 
known as postal notes and costing 
5 cents each, and permitting the 
Post Master General to decrease 
or increase the fee for the service 
to not less than 3 cents nor more 
than 6 cents as may be necessary. 


Senator Barkley’s summary fol- 
lows: 


Agriculture—Commodity Credit 
Corporation 


(Approved Feb. 28, 1944. Public; 


Law 219, 78th Cong.) 


On February 28 the President 
approved the act of Congress con- 
tinuing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the 
United States until June 30, 1945. 
The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion had been created by Execu- 
tive Order 6340 on Oct. 16, 1933, 
as a lending institution for financ- 
ing, carrying, and orderly mar- 
keting of agricultural products. 


Farm Workers 


(Approved Feb. 14, 1944. Public 
Law 229, 78th Cong.) 


Requiring 600,000 additional 
farm workers to meet the food 
requirements of the United States 
and the United Nations during the 
year it was necessary to provide 
for importing additional foreign 
workers to supplement the work 
of our own farmers. Accordingly 
Congress passed and the President 
signed on February 14 the joint 
resolution appropriating an addi- 
tional $30,000,000 to that already 
appropriated in Public Law 45, 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


Army—Appropriation 
(Approved June 28, 1944. Public 
Law 374, 78th Cong.) 

The President approved on June 
- 28 the War Department appropria- 
tion passed by Congress providing 
$49,000,000,000 for the prosecution 
of the war.-Of this amount, $15,- 
434,814,000 was in new appropria- 


The summary was presented in the Senate 


Barkley of Kentucky who in sub- 


> 





\tions and $33,000,000,000 in re- 


| appropriations. 


Army Nurse Corps 


| (Approved June 22, 1944. 
Law 350, 78th Cong.) 


On June 22 the President ap- 
| proved the act of Congress provid- 
ing for appointment of members 
| of the Army Nurse Corps, and cer- 
| tain other female persons having 
the qualifications necessary for 
such appointment, as officers in 
|the Army of the United States. 

perfor- 


Public 


'This was an aid to the 
'mance. of medical duties by the 
nurses serving abroad or at home 
‘in giving them recognition and 
|official standing within the Army. 


Glider Personnel 


(Approved July 1, 1944. 
Law 409, 78th Cong.) 


The Congress passed on June 22 
and the President signed on July 
1 the act providing that officers, 
nuises, and enlisted men required 
to take part in regular and fre- 
quent glider flights, shall receive 
an increase of 50% of their pay 
not exceeding $100 per month for 
officers and nurses and $50 per 
month for enlisted men. 


Public 


Civilian Pilots—The Civilian Pilot 
Traning Act of 1944 


(Approved June 30, 1944. 
Law 391, 78th Cong.) 


The Civilian Pilot Training Act 
of 1939 was extended for 2 years 
by act of Congress approved by 
the President on June 30. This 
act provided an assured reserve 
of experienced and trained pilots 
for war and peacetime needs of 
the Nation. 


Public 





| Health—Public Health Service 


|(Approved July 1, 1944. Public 
Law 410, 78th Cong.) 


On June 23, Congress passed 
and the President approved on 
July 1 the act consolidating and 
revising the laws relating to the 
Public Health Service. Under the 
provisions of this act a more ef- 
fective health service for civilians 
and the armed forces is achieved 
by consolidating under the Pub- 
lic Health Service (1) the office 
of the Surgeon General; (2) the 
National Institute of Health; (3) 
the Bureau of Medical Services; 
and (4) the Bureau of State 
Services. Reorganization of the 
various bureaus and divisions is 
authorized under this act; general 
powers and duties are prescribed 
as to research and investigations, 
Federal-State cooperation, hospi- 
tals, medical examinations, and 
medical care. The broad advances 
in medical research made during 
the war and carried out through 
numerous agencies, public and 
private, can be brought together 
and made of universal availabil- 
ity after the war in this consoli- 
dation of public agencies. The 
National Cancer Institute becomes 
a division of the Public Health 
Service under the provisions of 
this act. ° 


Lend-Lease and United Nations 
Relief and Relabilitation— 
Appropriations 
(Approved June 30, 1944. Public 
Law 382, 78th Cong.) 


The Lend-Lease-U. N. R. R. A. 
Appropriation Act was passed by 
Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 30. Appropriations 
for lend-lease and for the work 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration to- 
taled $3,800,000,000. The increased 
tempo of the war and the success 
ful operations opening the cam- 
paign for the liberation of Europe 
necessitated large appropriations 
by this Nation as its share in the 








work of beginning the reestab- 
lishment of normal economic and* 


social conditions in the occupied 
countries. 


Lend-Lease Extension 


(Approved May 17, 1944. Public 
Law 304, 78th Cong.) 


The operation of Lend-Lease 
Act universally considered to be 
vital to the prosecution of the war 
was extended for 1 year by act 
of Congress approved by the 
President on May 17. 


United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration Act 


(Approved March 28, 1944. Public 
Law 267, 78th Cong.) 


Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed on March 28 the 
United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration Act au- 
thorizing an appropriation of 
$1,350,000,000 as the share of the 
United States in the work of the 
United Nations in providing aid 
and relief for the people of the 
occupied countries after retreat of 
the enemy and in assisting the oc- 
cupied countries to effect the re- 
turn of their refugees and prison- 
ers of war and reestablish in- 
dustries and agriculture. All the 
United Nations agreed to share ir 
the cost of this organization and 
its work. 

Navy 
Appropriations 
(Approved June 22, 1944. Public 

Law 347, 78th Cong.) , 


The President approved on June 
22 the act of Congress appropriat- 
ing $27,569,798,301 for the Navy 
for the fiscal year 1945. Almosi 
$5,000,000,000 is included for avia- 
tion, and authorization is made 
for future contracts of $3,600,000, 
000 to be made prior to July 1 
1945 for new aviation construc- 
tion. $6,500,000,000 is provided 
for replacement and constructior 
of vessels. 


Landing Craft 


(Approved May 31, 1944. Public 
Law 322, 78th Cong.) 


In anticipation of the require- 
ments of the then impending as- 
sault on Europe, Congress passed 
and the President signed on May 
31 the act authorizing conversion 
and construction of 1,000,000 tons 
additional of landing craft and 
district craft. 


Navy Nurse Corps 


(Approved Feb. 26, 1944. 
Law 238, 78th Cong.) 


On February 26 the President 
signed the act passed by Congress 
giving all members of the Navy 
Nurse Corps entitled to relative 
rank the actual corresponding 
rank. In this way the handicap 
between relative and actual rank 
was removed for the duration of 
the war and 6 months thereafter. 


Public 


Philippine Islands 
Independence 


(Approved June 29, 1944. Public 
Law 380, 78th Cong.) 


The Senate joint resolution out- 
lining and defining the policy of 
Congress on the future indepen- 
dence of the Philippine Islands 
was approved by the President on 
June 29. The President is author- 
ized to declare the independence 
of the Philippines as soon as nor- 
mal constitutional processes are 
restored and prior to the date, 
ay 4, 1946, previously set by 
aw. 


Rehabilitation 


(Approved June 29, 1944. Public 
Law 381, 78th Cong.) 


In order to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of the Philippine Islands 
and to hasten their independence, 
Congress passed and the President 
approved on June 29 the act pro- 
viding for the Filipino Rehabili- 
tation Committee. The Committee 
is authorized to investigate and| 
recommend solutions on all mat- 
ters pertaining to post-war econ- 
omy, trade, finance, and _ eco- 
nomic stability in the islands. 


Post Office—Postal Notes 


(Approved June 28, 1944. Public 
Law 370, 78th Cong.) 


On June 28 the President signed 





the act of Congress authorizing 
the Post Office Department to 
issue and pay money orders not, 
exceeding $10 to be known: as) 
postal notes and costing 5 cents! 
each. The Postmaster General is 
authorized to decrease or increase 
the fee for the service to not less 
than 3 cents and not more than 
6 cents as may be necessary. Since 
70% of all postal money orders 
issued are for sum of $10 or less, 
the low fee set by Congress rep- 
resents a saving to the millions of 
persons served by the 43,000 post 
offices of this Nation. 


Price Control 


(Approved June 30, 1944. Public 
Law 383, 78th Cong.) 


The President on June 30 ap- 
proved the act of Congress amend- 
ing and extending the Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942 and the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942. These acts had 
been passed and had successfully 
operated against the national dan- 
gers of inflation. In signing this 
act the President stated that Con- 
gress had performed a signal ser- 
vice and had made clear that it 
was the wish of all that the line 
against inflation should be held. 


Real Estate 


(Approved July 1, 1944. 
Law 401, 78th Cong.) 
By act of Congress passed on 
June 22 and approved by the 
President on July 1 individual 
purchasers of real estate by con- 
tract under the programs admin- 
istered by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and Farm Security 
Administration, were enabled to 
make prepayments of any portion 
of the balance if the contract had 
been in force for 5 years. Pur- 
chasers were thus able to effect 
savings in interest by reducing 
the balance and thereby the 
length of time which such con- 
iracts were entitled. to run with 
interest payments. . 


Public 


Soldiers’ and Veterans’ Benefits 
G. I. Bill of Rights 


(Approved June 22, 1944. Public 





Law 346, 78th Cong.) 


The Congress passed and the 
President on June 22 signed the. 
act providing aid for readjustment | 
to civilian life of veterans of 
World War No. 2. This was the 
so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. Pro-, 
vision was included for up to 52: 
weeks of unemployment compen- 
sation at the rate of $20 per week, 
with adjusted compensation for 
self-employed veterans restoring 
themselves to business rather than 
seeking employment from others; 
guarantee of 50% of loans up to 
$2,000 with interest of not more 
than 4% for veterans establishing 
homes or businesses; $500,000,000 
was appropriated for increasing 
veterans facilities, including hos- 
pitals, and strengthens assistance 
for finding employment through 
the United States Employment 
Service; for education and train- 
ing individual grants are provided 
of $500 per year plus monthly 
subsistence pay of $50 for single 
veterans and $75 for married vet- 
erans. This act is the basic law 
for further appropriations de- 
signed to finance the great task of 
returning the members of the 
armed services to civilian life. 


Mustering-Out Pay 


(Approved Feb. 3, 1944; Public 
Law 225, 78th Cong.) 

On Feb. 3 the President signed; 
the act of Congress providing for 
mustering-out-payments of $300 
for persons who had performed 
active service outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States; 
$200 for persons who have per- 
formed active service for 60 days 
or longer within the continental 
limits of the United States; and 
$100 for persons who have per- 
formed active service for less than 
60 days. These payments were in 
addition to other benefits. 


Pay Increase 


(Approved June 30, 1944; Public 
Law 393, 78th Cong.) 


Congress passed and on June 30° 





de bas 


the President approved the act 
providing for a pay increase of $5 
per month for any enlisted man 
entitled to wear the expert infan- 
tryman badge and $10 per month 
for those entitled to wear the 
combat infantryman badge. 


Pensions 


(Approved May 27, 1944; Public 
Law 313, 78th Cong.) 


Under the act passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President 
on May 27, pensions were in- 
creased for veterans suffering 
from permanent total non-service- 
connected disabilities from $40 to 
$50 per month, and in some cases 
increase was authorized to $60 per 
month. 


Soldiers’ Vote Act 


(Became law Apr. 1, 1944; Public 
Law 277, 78th Cong.) 


On Apr. 1 the Soldiers’ Vote 
Act of 1944 became law. This law 
provides for absentee voting by 
members of the armed forces 
overseas by Federal ballot only 
in cases where the State ballot 
had been requested but not re- 
ceived by Oct. 1. Controversy on 
the subject of the Federal ballot 
as it might affect State’s rights 
had forced a compromise. The 
President had wired all State gov- 
ernors requesting information as 
to the extent soldiers might vote 
under the existing State law and 
whether the governors were dis- 
posed to call sessions, where nec- 
essary, to change existing law so 
that the soldiers might be enabled 
to vote in States where a change 
in law would be required. An- 
swers proved to be widely diver- 
gent, half of the States were re- 
ported to be adverse to the use 
of the Federal ballot. 


Taxation 


(Approved July 3, 1944. Public 
Law 415, 78th Cong.) 


On June 22 the Congress passed 
and the President signed on July 
3 the act amending the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940 by providing that personal 
property, income, or gross income 
of persons in military service 
shall not be subject to State or 
local taxes by reason of temporary 
residence; receipt of income, gross 
income; temporary location of per- 
sonal property, within any such 
State or Territory. This act af- 
forded to men in service relief 
from double taxation by State 
and local agencies. 


Taxation 
Income Tax 


(Approved May 29, 1944. Public 
Law 315, 78th Cong.) 


Congress passed and on May 29 
the President approved the In- 
dividual Income Tax Act of 1944 
which provided for simplification 
of the individual income tax be- 
ginning with 1944 and established 
a graduated rate of withholding at 
the source of income so that the 
entire tax liability on incomes up 
to $5,000 would be included in the 
portion withheld. 


-~ 


Revenue 


(Became law Feb. 25, 1944, Public 
Law 235, 78th Cong.) 

The Revenue Act of 1943, which 
became law Feb. 25, contains pro- 
visions for a simplified form of 
tax return; tax exemption for 
mustering-out-payments for the 
armed services; altered renegotia- 
tion of war contracts procedure; 
and a provision requiring labor 
unions, farm cooperatives and 
other non-profit organizations to 
file statements of financial re- 
turns with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


War Contracts—War Contract 
Settlement 
(Approved July 1, 1944. Public 
Law 395, 78th Cong.) 
The War Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 was passed by Con- 
gress on June 22 and approved by 
the President on July 1. Provi- 
sion is made for setting up the’ 
Office of Contract Settlement with 
(Continued on page 311) 
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ican Chamber of Commerce, also 
the American section of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
also the National Association of 
Manufacturers and also the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to 
meet in Atlantic City, November 
10-18. The range of discussion 
will include the major economic 
problems, including the mainte- 
nance of private enterprise, com- 
mercial policy of nations, currency 
relations among nations, encour- 
agement and protection of invest- 
ments, industrialization in new 
areas, shipping policy, aviation 
policy, world material of supply 
and cartels. The conference will 
devcte itself to a free interchange 
of views without necessarily en- 
deavoring to arrive at resolutions 
or common declarations of policy. 
It is through the discussion of 
such problems that a better basis 
of world relations and world trade | 
will be established. Invitations 
have been sent to business groups 
for the allied and neutral coun- 
tries. Conference headquarters 
have been opened at 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Room 716, New York 
City. 





Contrary to general predictions, 
there will be no wild rush of 
spending by the public when the 
war ends, if some surveys recently 
made by private and government | 
agencies prove to be correct. One | 
survey made by the Office of Ci- | 
vilian Requirements indicates an 
orderly market for consumer dur- | 
able goods after the war. Accord- | 
ing to the OCR findings, there | 
will be no rush to buy electric | 
refrigerators, washing machines | 
and other household gadgets. The | 
survey indicates further that the 
public discreetly plans to do the 
bulk of its buying out of income. 
The American public is credited | 
with the largest amount of savings 
ever held by the people of one 
- nation.- For Dec. 31, 1943, the sav- 
ings bank deposit totaled '$30,725,- 
252,000. Fewer than 20% of the 
persons interviewed plan to use 
their wartime savings for post- 
war spending and further 56% of 
‘the persons questioned stated 
that they would buy none of the 
eleven listed appliances even if 
‘they were available. Of the in- 
tending purchasers most of them 
~wanted a- washing machine first 
and next in order were electric 
irons, mechanical refrigerators, 
cooking stoves, electric toasters, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, and sew- 
ing machines. Heating stoves, 
electric fans and water heaters 
,came next in order. The OCR 
study also revealed that nine to 
11% of the families interviewed 
intended to use their savings for 
buying or building a home before 
making purchases of durable mer- 
_chandise. Dr. Reavis Cox of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who 
conducted a research for the Re- 
tail Credit Institute in consumer 
credit, doubted “very seriously 
the validity of assuming that the 
war-time accumulation of liquid 
assets is going to be poured out in 
an unbridled rush to buy. Con- 
sumers after this war are going to 
feel many pressures other than 
hunger for goods,” he believes. 
“Many of these pressures will 
tend to make them hold on to 
their liquid assets rather than 
dissipate them in a quick wave of 
buying. First among these un- 
auestionably is economic insecur- 
Sere ree Even those consumers 
who do not feel particularly in- 
‘secure will have many reasons to 
hold back on spending. Many of 
them doubtless will want to hold 
their savings for some future 
larger expenditure, such as the 
purchase of a home or education 
‘of their children, or for some un- 
specified future rainy day.” 





- The local offices of the War De- 

partment Procurement Bureau 
“will soon have available a new 
‘booklet, “The Contractor’s Guide,” 
-which is designed to promote 
“speedier settlements of terminated 





Of Trade 


es 
C3) 


contracts. The book is written in 
non-technical language and is in- 
tended to answer the major ques- 
tions confronting war contractors 
and sub-contractors. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia is urging and demanding 
immediate dismissal of 300,000 of 
the 3,000,000 or more civil gov- 
ernment employees. Senator Byrd 
calls the administration’s failure 
to reduce its personnel “little 
short of a national shame” and 
threatens to call up a resolution 
when Congress reconvenes after 
the adjournment of the Demo- 
cratic convention. Senator Byrd 
estimates a saving of at least 
$700,000,000 in taxes annually and 
says that the unneeded 300,000 
government employees could be 
released for vital work. 





The Depariment of Commerce 
states that manpower shortages 
persist in some individual plants 
“but the general trend is down- 
ward.” War industries are losing 
workers at an average of. 100,000 
a month and jobs in non-war ac- 


| tivities are said to be declining 





at the rate of almost 50,000 
monthly. 

Last Saturday, July 15, the 
WPB issued orders to release 


aluminum and magnesium for the 
production of civilian goods for 
the first time since 1942. The 
orders are the first in a series of 
four steps by which WPB expects 
to inaugurate the reconversion 
policies that Donald M. Nelson, 
the chairman, championed in his 
recent contention with the mili- 
tary: and Naval authorities. The 
orders, however, were issued with 
the proviso that the manufactur- 
ing of aluminum and magnesium 
oroducts must not interfere with 
the use of manpower, materials or 
facilities needed in our war pro- 
duction program. 





Weekly Summary—aA brief re- 
view of the principal business. in- 
dices for last week indicates that 
the long Independence Day week- 
end holiday materially slowed 
up industrial production. In many 
cases, workers and business people 
extended their week-end and ab- 
sented themselves in whole and 
part, departing from their occupa- 
tions Friday night, June 30, and 
remaining away until Wednesday 
morning after the Tuesday, July 4, 
holiday. This long week-end holi- 
day cut down the week’s results 
in several industries. The electric 
power industry was drastically 
affected, bringing about the sharp- 
est week to week decline in power 
output in the history of the in- 
justry, attributed to the mass 
holiday by the employees of the 
country’s war planis and non-war 
industrial plants. 

Freight carloadings were hit 
wtih a 17% decrease, steel produc- 
tion averaged about the same re- 
sults for the week, anthracite and 
bituminous coal reported heavy 
cuts, oil production was about the 
same, paper production was only 
13.8% of capacity and cardboard 
30% due to mill shutdowns for 
vaeations and repairs. Department 
and retail stores were able to show 
n Increase in sales in spite of the 
‘ong week-end holiday. 


Automobile Industry — Repre- 
sentatives of nine leading auto- 
nobile manufacturing concerns 
“old War Production Board offi- 
tials at a meeting held July 14 
‘n Washington that inasmuch as 
‘he industry is too busy with war 
work and was suffering from a 
shortage of trained engineering 
oersonnel thev could not take ad- 
vantage of a WPB order to be is- 
sued July 22 which will authorize 
the manufacture of experimental 
models of post-war products. The 
industry also rejected the so- 
called “blue order” plan which 
would permit them to place or- 
ders for materials and parts that 
are still restricted to war uses. 
There is a feeling among the WPB 





officials that the automobile com- 
panies’ indifference to the two .re- 
conversion orders is not due to the 
extent of their war work but 
more for the reason that Donald 
M. Nelson had stated that resump- 
tion of civilian goods manufacture 


cannot wait until all plants are_ 
ready to start together at the same 


time according to the officials of 
the WPB. There is an unwritten 
agreement in the industry that all 
concerns will start producing au- 
tos at the same time. 


Steel Production — The Ameri-| 


can Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced last Monday that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
(including 94% of the industry) 
will be 97.2% of capacity for week 
beginning July 17 compared with 
95.7% one week ago. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent to l1,- 
741.800 tons of steel ingots and 
castings and 1,702,200 tons one 


year ago. 
That old time and_ respected 
steel authority “The Iron Age 


sums up its review of the steel in- 
dustry for last week with these 
interesting observations: 

“While the War Production 
Board, the armed forces and the 
steel industry focused attention on 
the lagging ingot rate this week, 
steel output barely resumed the 
same rate of activity which took 
place in the pre-holiday week. 
Discussions in Washington last 
week led to the conclusion that 
unless the manpower situation in 
the steel industry was alleviated 


Electric Production — The Edi-, 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased | 
to approximately 3,940,854,000 
kwh. in the week ended July 8 
from 4,327,359,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest figures 
represent a gain of 0.5% over one 
year ago, when output reached 
3,919,398,000 kwh. The decline of 
386,505,000 kwh. in electric con- 
sumption in the week ended July 
9 was the sharpest week to 
| week drop in power output in the 
| history of the electric utility in- 


'dustry. The drop carried output} 
| to the lowest level since this time 
a year ago. The decline was at- 
tributed in industry circles to the 
mass holiday for the country’s 
war plants and other industrial, 
companies over the long Inde- 
pendence Day week end. The se- 
verest decline took place in the’ 
New England area where some 
cities showed a 50% decline in} 
electricity consumption. 

Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York reports system output 
of 143,900,000 kilowatt hours in 
the week ended July 9, 1944, and! 
compares with 177,700,000 kilo-| 
watt hours for the corresponding | 
week of 1943, or a decrease of| 
19.0%. | 

Local distribution of electricity | 
amounted to 142,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 173,500,000 | 
kilowatt hours for the correspond- | 
ing week of last year, a decrease | 
of 18.2%. 


R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- | 
loadings of revenue freight for the | 
week ended July 8 (which in-| 





there was little chance that the 
industry could operate at its maxi- 


mum capacity. Added to this fac- | 


tor was the abnormal hot weather 
throughout the country 
some sources claim has been re- 
sponsible for the major part of 
the drop recently in raw steel out- 
put... . Not mentioned in official 
quarters but nevertheless an im- 
portant adjunct to the declining 


steel ingot rate has been the-in- |} 
crease in the number of so-called ' 


outlaw or ‘quickie’ strikes in the 
steel industry. While the actual 
production loss due to these work 
stoppages is only a small per cent. 
of the total steel output the effect 
of these unauthorized strikes is 
to disrupt completely the intricate 
steel scheduling mechanism in the 
industry.” .. Iron Age” states | 
that steel ordering has increased 
notably during July but at the 
same time some sales offices feel : 
that pressure from consumers is' 
reducing rather than increasing as ' 
might be expected along with the | 
large orders. This hesitancy on 
the part of steel users is predi- 
cated on the belief that inven- | 
tories and shipments should be‘ 
more closely geared with actual ' 
production than was the case sev- , 
eral months ago before the inva- 
sion of Europe became a fact... . 
Plate demand this week continues 
higher and the Maritime Commis- 
sion has been authorized to en- 
large its orders for September de- 
livery by a considerable number 
of tons. ... “Iron Age” has re- 
ceived news from Detroit “that a 
new tank program involving the 
overhauling and modernizing of 
2,000 30-ton tanks has_ been 
launched. Chrysler Corporation 
at Evansville, Ind., which has been 
making cartridges, will be able to 
use at least 2,500 workers on the 
tank program and has promised 
the completion of the overhauling 
on 1,000 tanks by the end of 1944. 
The balance of the order is ex- 
pected to be completed in the first 
quarter of 1945... . “Movement of 
scrap iron and steel is sluggish 
throughout the country, except in 
the Buffalo area, which is receiv- 
ing barge shipments from metro- 
politan New York. The dull mar- 
ket is caused by the reluctance of 
steel mills to take on inventories 
of scrap at ceiling prices when: an 
early termination of the war in 
Europe may cause cancellation of 
government contracts and depress 
scrap prices.” According to “Iron 
Age,” the national steel ingot rate 
this week is estimated at 96% of 


which | 


, corresponding week of 1943. Com- 


cluded the July 4 holiday) totaled | 
only 745,141 cars, the Association | 
of American Railroads announced. | 
This was a decrease of 152,659) 
cars, or 17% below the preceding | 
week this year, and a decrease of 
63,489 cars, or 7.9%, below the 


pared with a similar period in 
1942 (which did not include the 
July 4 holiday), a. decrease of 
110,017 cars, or 12.9%, is shown. 


Coal Production—The U. S. Bu-| 
reau of Mines reports production | 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for! 
week ending July 8, 1944, as 882,-| 
000 tons, a decrease of 405,000! 
tons (31.5%) from the preceding} 
week, or a decrease of 363,000 
tons (19.2%) for the correspond- 
ing week of 1943. The 1944 cal- 
endar year to date output of 34,- 
200,000 tons, compares with 30,- 
960,000 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
July 8 at 8,655,000 net tons (no 
cars of coal were loaded July 4, 
Independence Day), against 12,- 
050,000 tons in the preceding week 
and 11,076,000 tons in the July 10 
week of last year while output 
for Jan. 1 to July 8 totaled 329,- 
735,000 tons, as against 300,363,000 
tons in the same 1943 period and 
234,200,000 tons for the Jan. 1 to 
July 10, 1937, period. 

The country faces a coal short- 
age of 5,000,000 tons of domestic 
sizes of anthracite and 16,000,000 
tons of bituminous this winter if 
Secretary Harold Ickes’ predic- 
tion is correct. Consumers in Vir-| 
ginia, West Virginia, North and | 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, | 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, | 
North and South Dakota will be} 
limited to a nine-tenths of MOE SR. 
supply, a survey reveals. A cut of | 
one-eighth will be necessary in 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. The shortage is caused by 
military requirements and man- 
power losses. The supply of fuel 
wood will also be short with pro- 
duction estimated at 60,000,000 
cords compared with require- 
ments of 71,000,000 cords. 


Lumber —In its quarterly re- 
port, The Lumber Survey Com- 
mittee of the industry announces 
"that the over-all demand for {um- 
ber will continue to equal or ex- 
ceed production for the remain- 
der of 1944. Consumption in first 
quarter of this year was nearly 











capacity, up one point from last 
week’s 95%. 





7% greater than 


Manpower and equipment short- 


| 76,668,000 barrels on July 


production. (| 


age continue to deter 
lumber production. 

Oil Industry —The American? 
Petroleum Institute reports that 
refiners operated at 94.6% of ca- 
pacity week of July 8 against 94.5 


log and 


|in previous week July 1 and pro- 


duced 13,539,000 barrels of gaso- 


| line,comparing with 13,026,000 the 


week before and 11,192,000 in the 
like 1943 period. Nationwide 
stocks of gasoline in storage in-~ 
creased 150,000 barrels to 83,709,- 
000 barrels July 8 comparing with 
10 a 
year ago. Light oil stocks in- 
creased 829,000 barrels during the 
week to 36,189,000 barrels July 8 
comparing with 33,221,000 a year 
ago while supplies of heavy fuel 
oil gained 1,451,000 over the pre- 
vious week totaling 53,686,000 
barrels on July 8 comparing with 
66,681,000 on hand a year ago. 


Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended July 8 
was cut by shutdowns of mills for 
vacations and for repairs. Opera- 
tions were at the rate of 53.8% of 
capacity as against 89.5% the pre- 
ceding week, the American Paper 
& Pulp Association’s index of mill 
activity disclosed. As for paper- 
board, production for the same 


| period was reported at 60% of ca- 


pacity, against 95% in the preced- 
ing week and 92% in the com- 
parative week last year. For the 
week ended July 10, last year, the 
rate was 66.2% when there was 


'similar curtailment due to vaca- 


tions and repairs. 


Pulp outlook improves but WPB 
is not ready to make the fourth 
quarter quotas of news print and 
possibilities of enlarging publish- 
ers’ quotas are still uncertain. In- 
creasing military requirements for 
wood pulp and paper make it im- 
possible for WPB to make any ad- 
vance commitments on fourth 
quarter quotas. According to the 
News Print Bureau total North 
American newsprint production 
was 330,005 tons in June compar- 
ing with 347,204 tons in May, or 
348,657 for. June, last year. Ship- 
ments of 359,885 tons this year 
contrasts with 372,308 tons June, 
1943. Canadian production last 


| month was 246,864 tons and ship- 


ments 268,213 tons. U. S. Mills 
produced 61,106 tons and shipped 
60,648. For first six months this 
year North American production 
totaled 1,959,402 tons, an increase 
of 10,158 tons over the same 1943 
period. Newsprint stocks July-l 
were as follows: Canadian mills 
76,028 tons, U. S. mills 7,374 tons, 
New Foundland mills 47,554 tons, 
a grand total of 130,956 tons which 
compares with 160,836 tons May 
31, 1944, and 142,548 tons June 30, 
1943. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association is authority for 
the statement that the daily news- 
papers in the U. S. consumed 
16.1% less newsprint paper in the 
first half of this year than during 
the first six months of 1943, br 
20.4% less than first half of 1941. 
Reporting newspapers (constitut- 
ing 75% of newspaper users) 
consumed 1,168,525 tons from Jan. 
1 to June 30 this year, or 1,558,033 
tons were consumed by all types 
of papers during same period. 


Dept. & Retail Store Sales—De- 
partment store sales on a country- 
wide basis, as taken from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index were 
2% ahead of a year ago for the 
week ending July 8 despite the 
fact that many stores were closed 
for two days over the Independ- 
ence Day holiday while the pre- 
vious week (ending July tk) 
showed a 11% gain over the cor- 
responding week in 1943. A 7% 
increase in department store sales 
for the year to July 8, 1944, over 
1943 was noted. According to Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s index, sales 
in New York City for the weekly 
period to July 8-increased by 3% 
over the sagne period of last year. 
For the four weeks ending July 8 
sales rose by 11%, and for the 
year to July 8 they improved 
by 7%. A preliminary estimate 
by the Federal Reserve Bank in- 
dicated that New York depart- 
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ment store sales were 14% larger | 
for week ended July 15 over simi-| 
lar 1943 week and sales show a} 
15% -gain for the four weeks! 
ended July 15 over same compar-| 
ative period last year. 

The New York “Times” reports 
that retail trade is resuming its! 
normal seasonable pattern and/| 
states that larger gains over a| 
year ago were recorded for most 
areas following the 
pendence Day week-end holiday| 
during which many customers left, 
town Friday night and returned! 
home Wednesday morning. Cus-! 
tomer interest is being devel-| 
oped in early fall merchandise, ' 
particularly in women’s §suits.| 
Furs are near top on the retailers 
calendar but customer reaction to 
the new 20% Federal tax will be 
watched with more than usual in- 
terest. While retailers are more 
cautious accepting substitute mer- 
chandise and are said to be hold- 
ing down their commitments to 
more reasonable periods, nothing 
has developed so far to shake con- 
fidence in brisk retail trade dur- 
ing the coming fall season, says 
the “Times.” 


Chain Store & Mail Order Sales 
—Compared with May a year ago, 
the Department of Commerce re- 
ports a rise of 9% in the volume 
of chain store and mail order 
sales to $1,295,000,000 for May this 
year. The 9% gain for May sales 
is the largest year to year gain 
for any month this year. Gains in 
non-durable goods sales were 
three times the indicated gain 
made by the durable goods stores, 
which ranged from 33% _ for 
women’s apparel stores to a 4% 
decline for automobile accessories 
stores. The apparel stores headed 
the gains for all groups of stores 
with a 29% increase in sales, or 
nearly 3 times the gains for the 
stores selling other classes of 
chain store and mail order mer- 
chandise. 


Security Markets—In summar- 
izing last week’s markets, Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes, the Dean of 
Wall Street, writers, and the Fi- 
nancial Editor of the New York 
“Times,” wrote the following in- 
teresting observation in his last 
Monday column, “The Financial 
Week”: 

“The market’s action is entirely 
natural; it follows the pattern of 
1918, even as late in that year as 
September, less than a month be- 
fore Germany’s surrender. It was 
not alone selling to take profits, 
or midsummer war hesitation 
which then made even Marshal 
Foch warn that the Allies ‘might 
miss the 1918 train’; but as the 
end of war apparently drew near, 
post-war uncertainties became 
more visible.” 

Last week (ending July 15) 
stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange advanced in selective 
fashion to new highs for the year 
with intermittent declines attain- 
ing their highest level toward the 
end of the week. Bonds were gen- 
erally higher with averages at 
best levels on record. The week’s 
volume, 7,486,246 shares and bond 
transactions amounted to $55,051,- 
000. On New York Curb Exchange 
last week 2,436,730 shares were 
traded and bond sales totaled $3,- 
706,000. 

National Income — Last Friday, 
the Dept. of Commerce reported 
national income payments up 12% 
to $62,181,000,000 for the January 
to May period this year over 1943, 
contrasting with $28,143,000,000 in 
the first five months of 1939. 


. UNRRA Council To Meet 


The second session of the Coun- 
cil of UNRRA will open in Mon- 
treal on Sept. 15, it was an- 
nounced on July 3, as indicated 
in Washington advices to the New 
York “Times” which added: 

:’ “The session originally had been 
scheduled for June 23 but was 
postponed because of the restric- 

tions on travel and communica- 
ticns from the British Isles pre- 
ceding D-day. a ban which has 
now been lifted.” 


long Inde-| 








N. Y. State Bankers Association To Study Work Summary Of Bills 
Of Bretton Woods Conference 


Appointment of a committee to study international monetary | 


problems and the possible effects on United States and world econ- 
omy of the work and actions of the Bretton Woods Conference, was 
announced today by C. George Niebank, President of the New York 


Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. 


| State Bankers Association, who is also President of the Bank of 





Members oi the committee are® 


| William C. Potter, Chairman of, banking and elsewhere. The com- 


the executive committee, Guar-' mittee’s approach will be a com- 


anty Trust Company; George 


gan and Company; Gordon 


| 


pletely fresh one, and its objective 


| Whitney, President of J. P. Mor-,; will be to evolve a report which 
S.| embodies realistic, practical sug- 


Rentschler, Chairman of the board, | gestions, but which at the same 
National City Bank of New York; | time recognizes the difficulties in- 


Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of 
the board, Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company; D. S. Iglehart, di- 
rector of the Grace National Bank 
and President of W. R. Grace and 
Company, and Charles -H. Diefen- 


herent in the problems faced by 
the conference, the worthwhile 
character of its objectives, and the 
praiseworthy spirit of cooperation 
that made it possible.” 

Members of the Executive Com- 


dorf, President, Marine Trust| mittee of the Association besides 
Company, Buffalo. Mr. Niebank are Bernard E. Finu- 
“The monetary committee,|cane, President of the Security 


whose appointment was confirmed 
yesterday at a special meeting of 
the executive committee of the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, will hold its first meeting 
late this summer,” Niebank said. 
“Its purpose will be to study the 
report of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference and to transmit its find- 
ings to the members of this asso- 
ciation. 


“I am satisfied that this commit- 
tee, comprised of men who are 
thoroughly familiar with foreign 
trade and the relationship of in- 
ternational monetary problems to 
commerce, should provide an en- 
lightening study for the use of 
commerce, industry and_ broad 
public interest,” Niebank said. 


“The New York State Bankers 
Association,” Niebank added, “will 


undertake to study the confer-. 


“ence’s findings without regard to 
prejudices that may now exist in 








Home Ownership Expected To Increase 


Trust Company, Rochester; Wil- 
liam J. Ahern, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, Brooklyn; E. 
Chester Gersten, President of the 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Company, New York City; Her- 
bert J. Kneip, President of the 
National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company, Albany; William 
Gray, Jr., President of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York City; Arthur 
M. Roberts, Vice-President of the 
Herkimer County Trust Company, 
Little Falls, and Ernest H. Wat- 
son, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank, New Rochelle. Also 


present at the meeting at which 
the monetary committee was ap- 
pointed was Eugene W. Stetson, 
Chairman of the board of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City. 


In Post-War Period 


Conditions indicating greatly increased home building after the 
war are being favored by the prolongation of government restrictions 
on critical materials and the accelerated accumulation of savings on 


the part of prospective home o 


ners. 


These general conclusions can be drawn from the report en- 
titled, ‘““Residential Building Potentials,’ published by F. W. Dodge 


Corporation. 


In this report,® 





Thomas S. Holden, president of; first 12 months after restrictions 
the Dodge Corporation and well-| on house building are removed, 


known authority on construction 
trends, points to primary condi- 
tions now existing and favoring 
extensive home building when 
government restrictions are re- 
moved. ; 
Conditions favoring increased 
home ownership in the post-war 
decade, according to Mr. Holden, 





there will be built only 350,000 to 
400,000 new nonfarm dwelling 
units, much below the average an- 
nual construction of 820,000 dwell- 
ing units estimated for the decade 
following the war. 


It can be reasonably estimated, 
the Dodge report states, that two- 
thirds of new post-war dwelling 


on he Fir vonsy gong eegrps ip6h units built will be single-family 
power, sizable amounts of which! houses. ; 
are already earmarked for home| It is expected that the residen- 


purchases or down payments; (2) | tial 


building revival will start 


favorable mortgage market and | with houses built on owners’ or- 


purchase terms, and (3) probable | , 
continuation of population trends’ der for owners’ occupancy, to be 


toward suburbs and outlying} followed by operative-builder 
areas. ; | Projects of houses for sale. After 
An important element in stim-/ rent control is relaxed or removed 


ulating home construction is ef-' ang post-war construction costs 
fective home planning promotion! ; kaa 
by well-managed savings institu-| relatively stabilized then rental 


tions among their depositors, the| housing construction curves will 


study reveals. NEM ; ascend. 
Some of the findings of Dodge’s| _ «Anticipated higher national in- 
latest survey, supplementing its! ost? > Ts Bolten ‘cttieete 


previous post-war construction * : 
studies, published last year, are as; “would mean a larger proportion 
follows: |;of total families in the United 

Accumulated demand for! States in middle-income brackets, 
houses is relatively greatest in the} compared with the pre-war era, 
cost class banned by war restric- which was largely a depression. 


tions, that is for homes costing : : ier: 
$6,000 or more with land. A larger’ Middle income families are much 
less apt to be deterred from home 


proportion of houses in middle! 
and upper cost ranges would tend| pujlding for income tax reasons 
than are families in higher brack- 


to increase the number built from 

architects’ plans and _  specifica- 
ets. Many have accumulated down 
payments. All of them can deduct 


tions. 


The first post-war year will be 
characterized by shortages of ma- 
terials and by the general con- 
fusion of readjustment, possibly 
by hesitation as to price trends. 
Owing to numerous transition | 
problems, it is likely that in the 


terest in figuring net income sub- 





homes may very well constitute 
an inflation hedge.” 


property taxes and mortgage in-' 


Passed By Congress 


(Continued from page 309) 

|a director and a contract settle- 
ment advisory board composed of 
the Secretary of Navy, Secretary 
of War and heads of various other 
agencies to prescribe procedures, 
policies, standards, and principles 
; to govern all Government agencies 
under this act. The director is au- 
thorized to appoint an appeal 
board to hear appeals from con- 
tact decisions of the various 
agencies. Each Government con- 
tracting agency shall _ establish 
methods for the determination of 
fair compensation in settlement of 
contracts and is authorized to set- 
tle all or any part of a contract by 
agreement under the contractor 
or by determination of the amount 
due on the contract. Contract set- 
tlements in excess of $50,000 are 
subject to review by a board ot 
three or more members estab- 
lished by the contracting agency. 
Contractors are provided aids in 
adequate interim financing and 
partial payment of termination 
claims may be made or guaran- 
teed through Federal Reserve 
banks or other private financial 
institutions. Adequate advance 
notice to the contractor of con- 
tract termination is here included. 
Upon demand by the contracto1 
the agency concerned is required 
within 90 days to submit an esti- 
mate of the amount due under the 
terminated contract and to make 
a settlement of at least 90% with- 
in 30 days after delivery of the 
estimate. In cases of dissatisfac- 
tion contractors may appeal to the 
Appeal Board or bring suit before 
the Court of Claims or a United 
States District Court under cer- 
tain limitations. The General Ac- 
counting Office is confined to de- 
termining after final settlement of 
a contract whether settlement 


have been made in accordance 
with the settlement and whether 
the records or information trans- 
mitted to it warrant a reasonable 
belief that the settlement was in- 
duced by fraud. If the General 


able belief of fraud warranted, it 
may so certify to the Department 
of Justice for investigation. Pen- 
alties for fraud are included with- 
in the provisions of this act. This 
act was passed after considerable 
revision and extensive committee 
hearings including all interested 
parties from industry and Gov- 
ernment. 


War Powers 


(Approved June 2, 1944. Public 
Law 378, 78th Cong.) 


On June 28 the President ap- 
proved the act of Congress ex- 
tending for 1 year the President’s 
authority to requisition property 
required for the defense of the 
United States. 


15% Of Mutual Savings 
Bank Fund Returned 


A second dividend in distribu- 
tion of the Mutual Savings Bank 
Fund in the amount of $3,700,000 
is now being made to all partici- 
pating banks, bringing the dis- 
tribution up to 75% of the amount 
paid in, according to an announce- 
ment July 17 by August Ihlefeld, 
President of Savings Banks Trust 
Company, which is the trustee of 
the Fund. The advices in the mat- 
ter state: 


“The Mutual Savings Bank 
Fund was created by the Savings 
Banks of New York State in 1934 
as the agency for the insurance in 
full of their deposits. In July, 
| 1943, the savings banks insured by 
this Fund voted in concert to join 
, the FDIC, and shortly thereafter 











, determined to liquidate the Fund. 


/ pg °-| An initial distribution of $37,695,- | 
ject to tax. Their investments in| 999 was made last December and | 


! 
this additional distribution brings 
the total up to 75% of the $55,- 


payments to the war contractor, 


Accounting Office finds a reason- | 


‘From Washington 
|Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
who remember that there is an- 
other part of America. These are 
voters outside of New York. They 
are not the Walter Lippman or 
the Lorothy Thompson sort of 
Americans, notwithstanding that 
they pay them to come around 
periodically and lecture to their 
women’s clubs, just as they used 
to pay Alexander Woolcott. They, 
too, have been tremendously im- 
pressed by the robot bombs; they, 
too, have realized, if realization is 
really what the experience is, that 
the world, in the words of the 
late Ray Clapper, has “shrunk.” 
Indeed, they have really mar- 
velled, as have these fellows who 
have flown all over the world on 
war transportation and come back 
and written about how small the 
world is. 

They are still, as this corre- 
spondent understands it, after all 
of this knowledge of world affairs 
has been pumped into them, won- 
dering when and where we are 
going to get the Japanese. 

Now, that this question -of 

when and where we are to get the 
murderers oi Pearl Harbor should 
be uppermost in the minds of 
some of our people is beyond this 
correspondent to explain. It is a 
fact. One reason might be these 
people are always hearing atrocity 
stories about the Japs and none 
about the Germans. Naturally 
their thoughts would be to rescue 
those boys in the hands of the 
Japs who are the subjects of these 
atrocities. 
So the betting here in Wash- 
ington is that Mr. Roosevelt, be- 
ing quite alive to those yearnings, 
is headed next to the Pacific. To. 
show you what we mean, that is 
the direction the politicos say he 
is taking. Being the cleverest 
politician on this world, that: is 
the natural thing for him to do, 
So the politicos say. 

What we are writing about is 
that everybody with whom we 
talk assumes that FD.is a master 
politician; that being a master 
politician he would do something 
like this. 

Assuming it is not this; assum- 
ing that where he is really headed 

is Cherbourg or Caen, the point 
lis that this business of predicting 
' him and his actions has ceased to 
become something exclusive to 
the Washington correspondents. 
The American people, rank and’ 
file, are talking of him in this 
vein. The rank and file of Amer- 

ican people today expect him to 
show up in a far away place and 

in some sort of a dramatic fashion. 
The fact that they expect this in- 

sures that it will not be dramatic. 

It has been advertised too far in’ 
advance. 

‘We remember very well ‘the 
campaign of 1936, not that it could 

possibly be called analogous. But 

at the outset the Landon entour-. 

age announced that at a future 

date, on a future visit to his old 

birthplace in Pennsylvania, he in-- 

tended to kiss his old school 

teacher. Over the ensuing weeks 

there was tremendous publicity 

about this. We imagine that 

never, in all time, have the Amer- 

ican people been so expectant. 

The result was as can be im- 

agined. Landon finally showed 

up at that birthplace; he kissed 

this school teacher, and _ vice 

versa, and never was the result 

such an anti-climax. It’s going to 

be just that way with Mr. Roose- 

velt and his relative stupendous 
things. That fellow is sunk. 








000,000 paid in by participating 
banks. 

. “During the period of active 
operation (through interest on in- 
vestments and other earnings) 
the Fund grew to slightly over 
| $63,000,000, and this latest divi- 


dend leaves approximately $22.- 
300,000 in resources which it is 
expected will be distributed to the 
participating banks in the future.” 
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Agricultural Dept. Report On Crops As Of July | 


The United States Department of Agriculture, at Washington, 


on July 10, issued its general crop 
in part below: 

Uwing cnietly to uneven dis- 
tribution of the rainfail during 
June, crop prospects improved in 
most States west of the Mississipp! 
River and declined rather gen- 
erally east of the Mississippi. In 
portions of both areas tne caange> 
were outstanding and the trends 
seem likely to have continued into 
early July. Good growing condi- 
tions now prevail in mosc of the 
West. In the Southeast near- 
drought conditions in late June 
were damaging potatoes, tobacco, 
early corn and vegetables and 
threatening nearly ail late crops. 
On July 1 the area seriously in 
meed of rain stretched from the 
Gulf. northward to northern Vir- 
ginia, southwestern Ohio and cen- 
tral portions of Indiana, Illinois 
und Missouri. During the first 
week of July there were helpful 
rains in the far Southeast but the 
area in need of rain extended 
farther north into the eastern 
Corn Belt, for there was almost 
no rain along a strip running 
from northern New York into 
northeast Texas. 

Aggregate crop production in 
1944 will be about the same as in 
1943, according to prospects on 
July 1. There will be marked dif- 
ferences between the two years 
for individual crops and groups of 
crops, but on the whole produc- 
tion will be larger than in any 
year prior to 1942. 

The harvested acreage of the 52 
principal crops is expected to be 
about 355 million acres, which 
would be about 2% above the 
acreage last year and the largest 
since 1932. 

Estimates based on July 1 con- 
ditions indicated a bumper wheat 
crop of 1,128,000,000 bushels, a 
very large corn crop of 2,980,- 
&u,00U0 bushels, fairly good crops 
of oats and barley and a total ton- 
nage of grain second only to the 
exceptional harvest of 1942. The 
nay crop is expected to approach 
100 million tons, a volume 
equalled or exceeded only in 1942 
and 1943. The condition of pas- 
tures is close to the average dur- 
ing pre-drought decades. Most 
western ranges carry a good sup- 
ply of feed and prospects are ex- 
cellent over a large area. The 
iruit crop will be of record or 
mear-record proportions. Com- 
mercial vegetable production 
seems likely to exceed production 
im past years except possibly 1942. 
Soybean production should ap- 
proach or exceed previous top rec- 
erds, depending on the weather. 
Prospects for dry beans, dry peas 
and peanuts are for crops sub- 
stantially smaller than in 1943 but 
larger than in other years. 


report as of July 1, which we give 





'many western States where ade- 
quate rainfall has often been 
lacking, but in no small measure 
the indicated high production is 
che direct result of determined ef- 
forts of farmers to increase pro- 
| duction under adverse conditions. 
fhe planted acreage of crops in 
i944 represents an outstanding ac- 
complishment considering’ the 
very late spring and the back- 
ward condition of farm work two 
j}months ago. In a dozen States 
'che crop acreage is expected to 
be larger than in any previous 
year. Small increases over last 
year are reported from nearly all 
States, except parts of the Cotton 
Belt and some Great Plsins States 
where there was a heavy loss of 
winter wheat due to drought last 
fall. 

Previous peaks will not be 
-eached in some of the subhumid 
states where a large acreage was 
shitted to pasture or summer fal- 
iow after the drought years, in 
sarts of the South where the de- 
crease in cotton could not be off- 
set by increases in other crops, or 
in eastern areas where progressive 
abandonment of the rougher and 
poorer lands has continued for 
many decades. Reports on changes 
n farms this year show a con- 
cinuat.on of recent trends, includ- 
ng further increases in the num- 
ber of farms in the irrigated val- 
ieys and intensive farming sec- 
tions of the West, continued con- 
solidation of farms into larger 
units in the mechanized farming 
areas, and extensive and progres- 
sive abandonment of the small 
“subsistence farms” that have sur- 
vived from the depression years 
in some of the cheap land areas 
»f the South—chiefly in an area 
extending from eastern Texas into 
‘outheastern Oklahoma, across 
yarts of Arkansas and from cen- 
|iral Mississippi across into some 
| 1.0rthern counties of Georgia. 

National averages of crop pros- 
x9ects cover a multitude of con- 
rasting local conditions and sud- 
den changes that mean success or 
4.saster to countless individuals. 
Reports from central Missouri 
show upland crops suffering from 
a severe local drought while some 
bottoms are still under water. In 
northern Louisiana spring rains 
were so frequent that some farm- 
ers who were unable to either 
plant or cultivate in proper season 
pulled out in midsummer and 
moved to places where they could 
get work. Dust Bow! farmers who 











,stuck through tne droughts and 


dust storms of the last decade 





nave staged a “comeback.” The 
Kansas and Oklahoma _ wheat 


The potato crop is expected to | Crops so exceed storage and trans- 
be large, probably nearly 400 mil- | Dortation facilities that millions cf 


lion bushels—much less than last bushels 


are be:ng temporarily 





year’s crop of nearly 465 million Piled on the ground. In Montana, 
bushels but above production in where farmers were worrying 
most other recent years. Prospec-! about drought and prospects of a 
tive y.elds of tobacco and sweet- Shortage of water for irrigation, 
potaioes have been reduced by the the June rainfall was about the 
dry weather in the Southeast but heaviest on record and there are 


the large increase in the acreage 
cof tobacco should give a fairly 
large total output approaching 114 
billion pounds, and sweetpotato 
production should be nearly aver- 
age. Flaxseed and rye are being 
grown on reduced acreages this 
season. Flaxseed production, esti- 
mated at about 26 million bushels, 
would be only about half of pro- 
duction last year but about 50% 
above production before the war. 
Rye is estimated at 29 million 
bushels, only slightly below pro- 
duction last year but a fourth less 
than average. The acreage 
planted to cotton shows a reduc- 
tion of 6.7% compared with last 
year and some of the acreage is 


prospects for bumper grain crops. 
These are offset, however, by 
‘heavy rain damage to cut hay, by 
floods and by some losses of 
newly shorn sheep from the cold 
wet weather. Some areas in Cali- 
fornia complain that the unusual 
June rains have damaged the dry 
grass on the range. From Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., it is reported that June 
was too cool for cotton. Arizona 
reports show a preliminary aver- 
age of .05 inches of rain for the 
whole month of June but most of 
the crops are irrigated and com- 
ing along in good shape. South- 
east Texas, with an excess of five 
inches of rain in May now needs 
a good shower, while the El Paso 


handicapped by the late planting 2%ea, dry all spring, had more 
but the dry weather has helped ‘han its uusal share of rain. Ken- 
centrol of the grass and boll wee- ‘tucky, noted for its green pas- 
wils that were threatening earlier tures, reports the bluegrass turn- 
ir *+e season. s \ing brown after what appears to 

This generally favorable show- "@Ve been the hottest June in 50 
img has been made possible by vears accompanied by less than 
more than average rainfall in half of normal rainfall. In most 





,0f the South the June drought has 


damaged gardens, hurt pastures 
and late hay crops, and is reduc- 
ing local production of food and 
feed. In New England the drought 
was broken by five inches of rain 
in June, probaly too late for a 
good hay crop. Western New 
York haa so much rain that farm- 
ers were still planting corn, beans 
and other crops in early July. In 
much of the Corn Belt oat seeding 
stretched out from March till May, 
corn planting from early May to 
late June, and the crops show all 
sizes and stages of growth. Re- 
ports of breast-high wheat and 
knee-high oats are common. Oats 
appear to be excellent in southern 
areas where they were seeded in 
the fall. Farther north, spring 
sown oats are mostly poor where 
seeding was greatly delayed by 
wet weather; but fields sown early 
are mostly good, and in the Da- 
kotas where farmers planted in 
dry soil and hoped for rain the 
rains came in abundance and 
prospects have never looked bet- 
ter. This whole weather pattern 
is so complicated and changeable 
that no adequate summary of 
growing conditions at the moment 
can be made, but it is noticeable 
that from coast to coast farmers 
appear to be doing all they can. 
After the vexatious delays from 
the wet spring, the reeord of work 
per man accomplished on _ the 
farms during the last two months 
of which farmers can be 


is one 
proud. They have had to substi- 
tute some crops that could be 


handled by machinery for those 
requiring hand work and there 
has been some return to crops 
that farmers are equipped to han- 
dle in place of crops temporarily 
grown to meet war needs, but 
very little productive land is be- 
ing kept untilled. 

Production of commercial truck 
crops for the fresh market in 1944 
probably will be about one-fifth 
above that of 1943 and also about 
one-fifth above the 1933-42 aver- 
age. Aggregate tonnage of winter 
crops was more than one-third 
greater than last year, spring ton- 
nage was about one-seventh larger 
than in 1943, and prospective sum- 
mer supplies, based on July 1 con- 
ditions, are about one-eighth 
larger this year than last. 

Progress of commercial truck 
was only fair during June. For 
most crops in the Western States, 
growth is not so far advanced as 
usual because of delay in planting 
and continued cool weather. In 
the eastern part of the country 
late-June temperatures were 
above normal in many areas. Hot, 
dry weather prevailed from Vir- 
ginia to Louisiana, and in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Arkansas, 
with serious damage occurring in 
Virginia and North Carolina. But 
in the Atlantic States further 
north, weather gererally was fa- 
vorable and crops made good 
progress during late June. Warm, 
dry weather in the North Central 
States was beneficial to crops, 
although more rain is needed for 
satisfactory progress in some sec- 
tions. 


Preliminary estimates for 1944 
indicate that the aggregate acre- 
age planted to 11 important proc- 
essing crops, including asparagus 
(California), beets. green lima 
beans, snap beans, kraut cabbage, 
cucumbers for pickles, green peas, 
pimientos (California and Geor- 
£1a), sweet corn, spinach and to- 
matoes will exceed two million 
acres. Although the estimated 
planting for this season is slightly 
below the record high 1943 acre- 
age, it is well above the average 
acreage for the preceding 10-year 
(1933-42) period. This year marks 
the third consecutive season with 
more than two million acres 
planted to processing vegetables. 


Harvesting the 1944 crop of 
green peas for processing was in 
progress in the northern portion 
of the United States on July 1. 
Production probably will be about 
the same as last year. Production 
of snap beans for processing is 
indicated to be 5% larger than 
in 1943. 

For the eight major deciduous 


fruits (apples, peaches, pears,; Fora long period in June temper- 
grapes, cherries, plums, prunes,| atures were’ above normal and 
and apricots) the aggregate pro- | rainfall has been below normal in 
duction in prosvect for 1944 is' this area. The condition was be- 
18% greater than in 1943, it is 2% | coming critical by July 1, but 
greater than in 1942 and 6%|some relief has been received in 
greater than the 10-year (1933-42) | early July, particularly in the 
average production. Commercial Southeastern States. Much of the 
apple production is indicated to{j acreage was planted late, making 
be 37% larger than the short 1943} it vulnerable to. drought damage. 
crop but 5% smaller than thejIn Pacific Coast and adjacent 
large 1942 production. Peaches; States to the east, prospective 
are the third largest crop on rec-/| yields, while not up to the high 
ord with California clingstones| 1943 level, were better than aver- 
and freestones both the largest|age. Most Mountain States had 
crops since 1930. The prospective: better prospects than either last 


the record 1943 crop but 12% 
greater than average. Pears and 
sweet cherries are about average 
crops. Sour cherries are a record 
with Michigan production espe- 
cially large. Apricot production is 
about three times the short crop 
of last year and is exceeded only 
by the 1939 crop. Plum production 
is indicated about the same total 
as in 1943. Prune production is 
indicated about three-fourths of 
last year and of average because 
of below-average crops in Oregon 
and California. 

Conditions on July 1 were about 
average or above for grapefruit 
oranges, lemons and tangerines in 
all States. bresent condition 
points to an aggregate tonnage of 
citrus fruits from the bloom of 
1944 as large or larger than the 
record 1943-44 production (from 
the bloom of 1943). 

The total prospective fruit sup- 
ply (citrus and deciduous com- 
bined) for the 1944-45 season is 
10 to 15% greater than production 
for the 1943-44 season. 


Corn 
A corn crop of nearly three bil- 
lion bushels was in prospect July 
1. This estimated production of 
2,980,136,000 bushels has been ex- 


times, in 1906, 1920, 1942 and 1943. 
{It is roughly 100 million bushels 
below 1943 and 150 millions below 
the record production in 1942 but 
600 millions above the 10-yeai 
average. The indicated yield is 
30.6 bushels per acre, on 97,519,00¢ 
acres for harvest. This compares 
with 32.5 bushels in 1943 and ihe 
average of 25.8 bushels. 

Serious difficulties in planting 
corn were experienced throughout 
most of the Northeastern and 
North Central States, due to in- 
termittent heavy rains during the 
usual planting period. This re- 
sulted in wide variation in devel- 
opment, ranging from fields just 
planted in late June to some in 
tassel. Floods in the lower Ohio 
and Missouri River valleys, com- 
ing a month earlier than in 1943, 
delayed planting and reduced the 
acreage that could be planted to 
corn. Floods in southeastern Iowa 
in June made it necessary to re- 
plant or plant late on a large acre- 
age. The stands are good in most 
of the area of late plantings, 
though more uneven in height 





ceeded in this country only four} 


grape pvroducticn is 11% less than | year or the average. 


Corn was planted on 99,606,000 
acres in 1944, about 2.5% more 
tnan in 1943. Though this is the 
largest acreage planted in any 
year since 1936, it is still far be- 
low the 1932 record of 113 mil- 
lion acres planted. While the total 
is approximately the same as in- 
dicated by farmers’ intentions to 
plant last March, there is a wide 
difference by States and areas. 
Most Corn Belt States, except 
Iowa, equalled or exceeded the 
March intentions; in the North 
Central States the increase was 
about 770,000 acres. This was off- 
set, however, by decreased plant- 
ings in the South and Central 
States, especially Texas, where 
rains interfered. Abandonment in 
1944 is estimated at 2.1%, com- 
pared with 2.4% in 1943 and the 
10-year average of 4%. 

The total of 97,519,000 acres for 
harvest in 1944 is about 3% larger 
than in 1943 and the largest since 
1933. Substantial increases in 
acreage for harvest are indicated 
in all North and Middle Atlantic 
States and all North Central 
States, except Kansas. In major 
corn producing and feeding areas 
the need for feed for expanded 
livestock numbers is best supplied 
by increasing the acreage of their 
best yielding crop. All Southern 
States from South Carolina and 





than usual, but the menace from 
early frosts hovers in the back- 
ground. 

In most of the Corn Belt, how- 
ever, conditions were favorable in 
late June and the crop has re- 


Tennessee westward and most 
Western States have decreased 
their corn acreage. Of these only 


Montana and Arizona show in- 
creases, compared with last year. 


Farm stocks of corn on July 1 
were 570,435,000 bushels. This is 
well below the level of nearly 
800,000,000 bushels a year ago and 
of other years since 1937, but is 
close to the 10-year average. Dis- 
appearance of corn from farms 
during the quarter, April 1 to July 
1, 1944, was 543,114,000 bushels. 
This was exceeded in the same 
quarter only in 1943 of all the 
years of record and follows record 
disappearance in the first quar- 
ter of this year. It is a third larger 
than average disappearance for 
the quarter. Farm stocks were 
heavily reduced by the Govern- 
ment buying program effective in 
125 Corn Belt counties. 


Wheat 


Well over a billion bushel wheat 
crop, by far the largest in United 
States history, is now in prospect 
for 1944. The indicated produc- 
tion as of July 1 is 1,127,822,000 
bushels, 93,000,000 bushels above 
the June 1 indication and 119,- 
000,000 bushels greater than the 


Droughty conditions in the lower 
Ohio Valley, particularly in south- 
western Ohio, were a threat to 
yields. Chinch bugs also were 
rated a menace in Illinois and In- 
diana. In north and western Corn 
Belt States progress of the crop 
has been particularly satisfactory 
as conditions favored cultivation 
and growth in fairly clean fields. 
This area has extensive reserve 
moisture in the soil which will be 
a factor in yields. In Northeastern 
States progress was fair to good, 
though continued wet weather had 
restricted cultivation and left 
fields weedy. 

Corn prospects faded sharply 


sponded, making good progress. | 


previous record crop produced in 
1915. The July 1 prospective win- 
ter wheat crop is 793,086,000 
bushels, the second highest of rec- 
ord, having been exceeded only 
in 1931. The indicated production 
of 334,736,000 bushels of all spring 
wheat is the fourth highest of ree- 
ord, having been exceeded only in 
1915, 1918, and 1928. Durum wheat 
production of 36,051,000 bushels, 
is lower than in any of the past 
three years, but only slightly un- 
der last year. Other soring wheat 
production at 298,685,000 bushels, 
however, is at the highest point 
since at least 1919, the first year 








during June in most of the area 


| of record. . 


The estimate of 60,884,000 acres 
of all wheat for harvest in 1944 


south of the Potomac and Ohio, is comparatively large in United 
Rivers and in adjacent Louisiana | States wheat acreage history. This 
and Texas. In all of these States, is about one-fifth larger than the 
except Virginia, prospective yields ! 50,500,000 acres harvested last 
on July 1 are lower than obtained | year, and 13% larger than the 
last year and in most of them: 1933-42 average. In the 78 years 
lower than the 10-year average. of record or since 1866, there have 
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been only nine other years of 
larger wheat acreage; the most re- 
cent being in 1938. The acreage 
of winter wheat for harvest in| 
1944 is estimated at 41,864,000) 
acres. This is 23% more than the | 
winter wheat acreage harvested ' 





acres of spring wheat is an in- 
crease of 15%. Durum wheat, esti- 
mated at 2,218,000 acres, is 4% | 
more than last year but continues | 
the decline of recent years in its | 
proportion of the total spring | 
wheat acreage. 

The favorable turn in spring) 
weather and ideal conditions for | 
winter wheat harvest share with | 
the increased acreage the credit | 
for the bumper crop. The effects | 
of this weather on yields is evi- 
dent in the all wheat yield of 18.5 
bushels per acre, exceeded only 
by the 1942 yield of 19.8 bushels 
per acre. The indicated yield of 
18.9 bushels per acre for winter 
wheat and 16.7 bushels for spring 
wheat, rank high in the record 
of yields for each kind of wheat. 


The indicated yield of durum 
wheat is below last year. 
Last fall winter wheat was 


seeded under very unfavorable 
conditions over most of the winter 
wheat territory. The dry weather 
reduced seedings somewhat from 
the intended acreage, interfered 
with seed germination and fall 
growth, and reduced volunteer 
acreage to a minimum. The 
drought was eventually broken, 
however, in nearly all sections 
but at varying dates through the 
winter, and the acreage that 
finally came up had adequate 
moisture for spring growth, ex- 
cepting in some sections of south 
central and western Nebraska 
The restoration of the moisture 
supply by rains beginning in the 
early spring brought about re- 
markable recovery of winter 
wheat: similar to the experience 
of 1940. The section most affected 
by the dry conditions which pre- 
vailed through most of the fall 
and winter was the western third 
of Nebraska and Kansas, extend- 
ing east through south centra! 
Nebraska and north central Kan- 
sas, and including eastern Color- 
ado and northeastern New Mexico 
The late winter and spring rains 
in that section thickened the 
stands and greatly improved pros- 
pects. Because of this improve- 
ment, together with the labor 
shortage, a considerable acreage 
was left for harvest that other- 
wise would have been replanted 
to other crops. The _ intensive 
wheat growing sections in central 
and south central Kansas, and a 
large part of the best wheat sec- 
tions of Texas had the unusual 
combination of timely May rains 
and excellent harvesting weather. 
Early apprehensions of an im- 
pending drought in Oklahoma 
were dispelled by timely rains 
Spring floods caused some loss of 
wheat acreage in sections of Il- 
linois and Missouri adjacent to 
the Mississippi and the Missouri 
rivers. 

Seeding conditions were gener- 
ally favorable in the spring wheat 
belt, excepting in South Dakota. 
where excessive rains somewhat 
delayed and reduced plantings. In 
North Dakota and Montana, where 
the fall and winter were dry, 
spring rains came in_ sufficient 
amounts to encourage planting the 
intended acreage and to promote 
good plant growth. In the Pacific 
Northwest winter wheat abandon- 
ment is light, and the acreage of 
spring wheat seeded on abandoned 





winter wheat ground is small. 


Winter wheat yields are univer- 
sally above average and above last 
year in the important States, ex- 
cepting Nebraska, Colorada. Mon- 
tana, Oregon and California. | 


have not yet been fully restored. 


Black stem rust has appeared and | grain in 1944 is indicated to be 
is causing some concern in the) nearly 4% larger than in 1943, or 
Central Plains area, especially in | 39,664,000 acres. 


late wheat in southwestern Neb- 


raska where development was un- | average. 
acr Out-!has occurred in the South and/| 
last year. The indicated 19,020,000 | breaks of varying intensity have! West, although acreages for har- 


usually rapid after July 1. 


occurred in eastern Colorado, 
western Kansas, and in other scat- 
tered localities. 

When computed by classes pro- 
duction of hard red winter is 
shown to be 497,000,000 bushels 


of soft red winter 230,000,000, of ; 


hard red spring 259,000,000, of 
durum 37,000,000, and of white 
wheat 104,000,000 bushels. The 
greatest indicated increase over 
last year is in hard red winter 
wheat, 143,000,000 bushels _ in- 
crease. Soft red winter increased 
97,000,000 bushels, hard red spring 
31,000,000 and white wheat 21,- 
000,000, while durum wheat is 
slightly lower than last year. 


Stocks of old wheat on farms, 
estimated at 102,533,000 bushels. 
are 90,000,000 bushels under a year 
ago, and the lowest for this date 
of any year since 1940. Although 
lower than on July 1 of these re- 
cent years, farm reserves this 
year are 40% larger than the 
1933-42 average. Reductions in 
stocks of old wheat on farms oc- 
curred in practically all States. It 
is particularly marked in the 
heavy producing Great Plains 
States, excepting in North Dakota 
and Montana which still have 
sizeable farm supplies. Disappear- 
ance between April l. and July 1 
of about 115,000,000 bushels is a 
little under that for the same 
quarter a year ago, is 
above that for the two preceding 
years, but is considerably more 
than average for that period. 


Oats 


Oats production in 1944 is indi- 
cated at 1,183,236,000 bushels by 
conditions on July 1 in the North- 
ern States and by the outturn of 
the crop in the South. The crop 
s slightly larger than in 1943 and 
i5% larger than the 10-year aver- 
ige which includes the drought 
years of 1934 and 1936. Late seed- 
ing in the Corn Belt and Border 
States and dry, hot weather dur- 
ing late June in some parts of 
these areas were unfavorable for 
the development of the oats crops. 
The prospective yield of 29.8 
oushels per acre is the same as 
the yield of the 1943 crop when 
conditions for a full yield were 
also unfavorable. In the South 
the loss of oats from winter-kili 
and pest damage was light and 
vields substantially above normal 
were obtained. Prospects for oats 
in the spring wheat area on July 
l*’ were better than usual. 

Acreage planted to oats for 
harvest in 1944 was 44,023,000 
acres, nearly 3% greater than in 
1943 and the largest acreage since 
1932. Farmers failed by 5% to 
fulfill their planting intentions as 
expressed in March, however, 
largely because of unfavorable 
weather in the Corn Belt during 
the planting season. As it was, 
much of the crop was seeded from 
10 days to three weeks later than 
usual. Only in the Dakotas and 
upper Minnesota where weather 
was favorable and there was ap- 
parently a shift from flax and 
other crops to oats did plantings 
exceed earlier intentions to any 
extent. Compared with 1943, the 
planted acreage of oats is smaller 
in a belt of States extending from 
New Jersey to Kansas and in Ala- 
bama, New Mexico, Montana, and 
Washington. Increases occurred 
in all other States. The present 
upward trend in oats acreage can 
be attributed largely to the suc- 
cess of fall seeded oats in the 


| 





slightly | 


|able on acreage for harvest and 











Acreage of oats for harvest as 


This acreage is 
11% above the 10-year (1933-42) 
Much of this increase 


vest have increased sharply in the 
upper Great Plains States, owing 
partly to a lower abandonment of 
planted acreage. Abandonment 
and diversion of oats acreage to 
hay and other uses this year is 
indicated at this time to be some- 
what less than last year. Acreage 
of oats for grain has declined 
from last year in the same States 
in which there was a lower 
planted acreage indicated, except 
Alabama, while a larger acreage | 
is expected for harvest in all other 
States. The increase in the North 
Central States, where three- 
fourths of the acreage is located, 
is indicated at less than 1% over 
1943, with sharp increases in the 
northern part of the area more 
than offsetting decreases in the 
southern part. 

Farm stocks of oats on July 1, 
1944, were 186,574,000 bushels, 
21% below the unusually large 
stocks held on the same date in 
1943, and the smallest July 1 
stocks since 1940. Disappearance 
during the quarter, April 1 to July 
1, was 231,681,000 bushels, sub- 
stantially less than the record 
disappearance during the corre- 
sponding period in 1943 but above 
the 10-year average. July 1 oats 
stocks plus the prospective 1944 
production indicate a farm supply 
of 1,369,810,000 bushels of oats, 
not greatly different from last 
year but 175,000,000 bushels 
larger than the 10-year average. 


Barley 
The 300,000,000 bushel barley 
crop indicated on June 1, was sub- 
stantiated on July 1 when more 
complete informatioin was avail- 





when the reported condition re- | 
flected prospects at or near har-| 
vest. 
dicated at 301,811,000 bushels, 
6% less than the 1943 crop but 
18% above the 10-year average. 

This year’s yield of 23.8 bushels 
per acre exceeds the 1943 yield 
and the 10-year average by ap- 
proximately two bushels. Yields 
are consistently above the 10-year 
average for States in the eastern 
half of the country, while yields 
in western States fail to show a 
consistent pattern. 

The indicated seeded acreage of 
14,483,000 acres is approximately 
16% below that of last year, but 
is practically the same as the 10- 
year average. Every major barley 
producing State, with the excep- 
tion of California and North 
Dakota, showed a sharp drop 
from last year in seeded acreage. 
In these two States favorable 
weather at planting time, com- 
paratively good yields in recent 
years, lack of satisfactory alterna- 
tive feed grain crops, and a shift 
from flax to barley in North 
Dakota, maintained or expanded 
the acreage grown this year as 
compared with 1943. In the North 
Central region, where around 70% 
of the nation’s barley is grown, 
the seeded acreage is 20% under 
that of last year even though 
North Dakota, the leading State | 
in acreage, showed no change. 

With indications pointing to less | 
abandonment and less diversion 
to other uses than in 1943, this 
year’s acreage for harvest, estim- 
ated at 12,668,000 acres, is ex- 
pected to be 14% under that of 
last season but 10% above the 10- 
year (1933-42) average. 


Rye 
Production of rye is estimated 








Spring wheat yields are also above | South, to the low labor require- | at 29,362,000 bushels compared | 


average in all States exceot New | 
Mexico, but are lower than last | 
year in some important States, | 
notably North Dakota, Colorado, | 


ments of the crop in these days 
of short labor supply; also to the 
development of new varieties re- 
sistant to rust and other diseases 


7 
| 


with a crop of 30,781,000 bushels | 
in 1943 and 40,446,000 bushels for | 
the 10-year (1933-42) average. | 
The indicated yield of 12.6 bushels | 


Montana, Washington and Ore- | and adapted to the Middle West.|per acre is slightly higher than | 


gon. 


In those States the moisture | Experiment station and field tests|esitmated on June 1 and 


1.5 | 


deficiency of last fall and winter have shown these new varieties to | bushels higher than the harvested 


has been considerably restored by | 


have substantial advantage 


in' yield of 11.1 bushels last year. 


This year’s crop, now in- | t% 
is | 


North Central States where no 


prospective yields are below 


change is indicated. Moisture has | average. Considerable damage has 


been favorable for the develop- 
ment of the crop in the Northern 
States, while dry weather at har- 
vesting time was beneficial in the 
Southern areas. 

The 2,325,000 acres of rye indi- 

cated for harvest is only 84% of 
last year’s acreage for harvest and, 
with the exception of 1934, the 
lowest in more than 30 years. 
North Dakota, one of the principal 
rye producing States, expects to 
harvest only about two-thirds of 
last year’s acreage and less than 
one-third of the 10-year (1933- 
42) average harvested acreage. 
The North Central area as a whole 
is estimated at 81% of its acreage 
harvested last year. 
The 4,922,000 acres sown to rye 
in the fall of 1943 was 15% less 
than the 5,805,000 acres sown in 
the fall of 1942. This reduction in 
seeded acreage resulted not only 
from dry weather at seeding time, 
but also from a shift to wheat and 
other grain crops giving greater 
returns per acre. 

The percentage of the sown 
acreage which was abandoned or 
diverted to pasture and other non- 
grain uses was about the same as 
for 1943. In the South Atlantic 
and South Central areas, however, 
where usually only a small pro- 
portion is harvested for grain, an 
increased percentage is expected, 
because of the exceptionally good 
yields in some States and the 
need for more grain feeds. 


Potatoes 


The Nation’s potato crop in 1944 
will be about 14% smaller than 
the record-high crop of 1943 but 
10% above the 10-year (1933-42) 
average production, if July 1 pros- 
pective yields materialize. Total 
production in 1944 is placed at 
399,116,000 bushels compared with 
464,656,000 bushels in 1943 and the 
10-vear average of 362,912,000 
bushels. 

Acreage for harvest in 1914 is 
about 9% less than in 1943 and is 
below the 10-year average. 
Wet weather and a late spring in- 
terfered with planting operations 
and apparently caused the de- 
crease of 5% from prospective 
acreages indicated by growers’ re- 
ports in March. Of the 18 surplus 
late States, Maine, North Dakota, 
Colorado, Utah, and Oregon are 
the only States that show in- 
creases over the March prospec- 
tive plantings. 

Indicated yields per acre for the 
early, intermediate, and late 
groups of States are below those 
of last year. For the United States, 
July 1 conditions point to an 
average yield of 132.5 bushels per 
acre compared with the record- 
high yield of 139.9 bushels in 1943. 


The main or late crop is below 
the 1943 production by 46,000 
bushels or 13%. On an acreage 
10% smaller than in 1943, yields 
per acre in the 30 late States 
average less than the 1943 yield, 
though showing considerable va- 
riation by States. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Colora- 
do, Oregon, and California have 
prospects for higher yields than 
in 1943; other surplus late pota- 
to States are either below or the 
same as last year. In the major- 
ity of the late producing States a 
cold, wet spring delayed prepa- 
ration of seed beds and much of 
the acreage was planted later than 
usual. This acreage must have 
favorable growing conditions and 
a long season in order to produce 
good yields. Favorable weather at 
planting time in Maine enabled 
growers to make rapid progress 
in planting another record high 
acreage and on July 1 most potato 
fields in Aroostook were free of 
weeds and showing good stands. 
In the Red River Valley the crop 
is also making favorable progress. 
In Nebraska, plantings were made 
much later than usual and are 
more susceptible to injury by hot 
weather in July and August. Much 
of the acreage in Idaho and other 
western States was also planted 
late and will require a long grow- 


spring and summer rains, but the! yielding capacity over older vari- Prospective yields improved since | ing season. ; 
In the 7 intermediate States, 


optimum conditions of last year 


eties. 


last month in all areas except the! 


been caused by dry, hot weather, 
particularly in Virginia where 
the yield per acre of commercial 
early potatoes is the lowest on 
record. 

Production in the early States 
was curtailed by a combination 
of adverse weather, including wet 
weather, frosts, blight, and 
drought. Damage to the commer- 
cial early crop was severe and 
yields per acre were extremely 
low in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Florida. 


RFC To Dispose Of 
fovt. Gwned Surplus 
Real Estate 


The Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration announced on July 
11 that all surplus Government 
owned real estate, except indus- 
trial real estate, Maritime Com- 
mission property, and property 
controlled by the National Hous— 
ing Agency and the Federal Works 
Agency, has been assigned to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for disposal. This was made 
known in Associated Press ad- 
vices July 11, appearing in the 
Baltimore “Sun,” which also had 
the following to say: 

“As a matter of general policy, 
the announcement said, agricul- 
ture land will be disposed of in 
family-sized farms, and original 
owners will be given preference 
if they want to repurchase the 
land. 

“W. L. Clayton, Surplus War 
Property Administrator, said the 
selection of RFC followed a report 
of a committee representing the 
Army, the Navy, the Interior De- 
partment, the Justice Department, 
the Maritime Commission, the 
RFC, the Agriculture Department 
and the National Housing Agency. 
The Committee recommended 
both the RFC and the Public 
Buildings Administration as being 
‘equally well qualified to act,’ and 
Mr. Clayton chose the RFC. 





. 





“Mr. Clayton said the RFC will 
consult with the other interested 
agencies concerning methods of 
disposal and announced that RFC 
has appointed Col. M. J. O’Byrne, 
formerly director of the real es- 
tate division of the Surplus War 
Property Administration, to han=- 
dle the program.” r 





Publicly Financed 
Construction Down 


F. W. Dodge Corp. reported on 
July 14 that the valuation of al 
construction contracts awarded im 
the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains during the first half af 
this year totaled $960,221,000, 
compared with a total of $1,851,- 
272,000 for the first six months of 
last year. 

While the total of all construc- 
tion contracts was down consid- 
erably, privately owned projects 
increased from $239,312.000 during 
the first six months of last year 
to $243,543,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. During the 
first half of last year privately 
owned projects represented only 
13% of the total contract awards, 
and this year they represented 
25% of the dollar value of all con- 
struction. 

A precipitous decline in Gov- 
ernment-financed residential con- 
struction was shown. Dodge’s field 
reports show public contracts 
reached $72,299,000 during the 
first six months of this year com- 
pared with $310,909,000 in the first 
half of last year in the 37 States. 

Privately owned _ residential 
construction let under contract in 
the January-June period this year 
amounted to $131,593,000, repre- 
senting 65% of all residential con- 
struction in the 37 States. During 
‘the first half of 1943 privately 
owned residential construction 

represented only 35% of the total, 
being publichy 





‘the remainder 
owned housing. 
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Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding On 
June 30 Decrease To $1 11,675,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on June 
30 amounted to $111,675,000, a decrease of $1,464,000 from the May 31 
total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued July 13 by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared with a year 
ago, the June 30 total represents a loss of $28,171,000. 

In the month-to-month comparison, domestic shipments, domestic 
warehouse credits, and those based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries were lower, and imports, exports and dol- 
lar exchange were higher, while in the yearly analysis only credits 
for exports and dollar exchange were higher. 

The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 


BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Federal Reserve District— June 30, '44 May 31, "44 June 30, '43 
1 Boston___--.~~ " $18,999,000 $18,960,000 $28,464,000 
2 New York_- ‘ 66,716,000 69,390,000 82,635,000 
3 Philadelphia i 6,357,000 5,826,000 7,198,000 
4 Cleveland 709,000 894,000 944,000 
5 Richmond. 1,189,000 1,822,000 1,499,009 
6 Atlanta 3,115,000 2,467,000 1,988,000 
7 Chicago__- 4,059,000 3,752,000 4,288,000 
S ot. Leuks......- - 937,000 567,000 587,000 
9 Minneapolis__ ‘ a 69,000 22,000 179,009 
10 Kansas City__-_- oe 
ES SEES * 108,000 278,000 565,000 
a SIO sin ction mitien mm aeenasmuntine 9,417,000 9,161,000 11,499,000 
a i ct ennai $111,675,000 $113,139,000 $139,846,000 
Decrease for month $1,464,000 Decrease for year__---~~.- $28,171,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
it as catia June 30, '44 May 31, '44 June 30, '43 
TRS ACE RE A REE ES ae $73,943,000 $70,893,000 $81,717,000 
atta cecap asahiainar even an 10,764,000 10,340,000 9,884,000 
Domestic shipments_______---- 9,152,000 10,060,000 12,258,000 
Domestic warehouse credits__ ab 14,734,000 17,728,000 23,967,000 
Dollar exchange____- ous SORE 226,000 216,000 194,000 
' .Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries_______-_- 2,856,000 3,902,000 11,826,000 
BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
Own bills____$43,811,000 Bills of others $42,708,000 Total $86,519,000 
Decrease for month $3,022,000 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES, JULY 13, 1944 


Days Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
ew WY 6 
60 a VW Ye 
nian VW Ye 

120 - a - 16 VY 

150 _ aia 5g ts 

gE eae X% 16 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 
month since June 30, 1941: 





1941— $ 1942— $ 1943— $ 
| 209,899,000 a) ee 156,302,000 | July 31______- 138.692.0000 
I 197,472,000 Ce VE 139,304,000 | Aug. 31_______ 130,244,000 
Sept. 30__.... 176,801,000 | a 123,494,000 | Sept. 3U_______ 14/,Uio,uuu 
Se 184,806,000 ee Red is 118.581.000 | Oct. 30_______ 114,883,006 
I ane indo es 193,590,000 i ee 116,067,000 | Nov. 30_______ 111.2%9 09° 
iy 194,220,000 i) Ce 118,039,000 | Dec, 31... 116,814,000 

1942— 1943— 1944— 
> 197,278,000 ' a | eee 119,682,000 | Jan. 31______- 120,497,000 
ee -190,010,000 Fob. 875... -- 127,062,000 | Feb. 29__-____ 184,772,u0uU 
oe 182,675,000 a 129,818,000 | Mar. 31__-____. 129,358,000 
[i 177,293,000 ae 128,350,000 | Apr. 29_______ 125,566,000 
May 29....__. 173,906,000 ear rcs... 135,815,000 | May 31_____-- 113,139,000 
> ge a 162,849,000 OR 139,846,000 June 30 111,675,000 











Civil Engineering Construction $157,8! 1,000 In 
June—1944 6-Month Total 51°% Below Year Ago 


Civil engineering construction in continental United States totals 
$157,811,000 for June, an average of $31,562,000 for each of the five 
weeks. This weekly average volume, not including the construction 
by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the country, 
and shipbuilding, is 9% lower than the average for the four weeks of 
May, 1944, and 54% below the average for the four weeks of June, 
1943, as reported to “Engineering News-Record,’ and made public 
on July 12. The report continued in part as follows: 


Public construction, on the weekly average basis, is 4% higher 
than in the preceding month, but is 50% lower than in the 1943 
month. State and municipal work tops last month by 4% and is 
15% higher than last year. Federal volume gains 5% compared 
with a month ago, but is 58% under a year ago. 

Private construction is 39 and 64% lower, respectively, than in 
May, 1943, and June, 1944. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 month, last 
month, and the current month are: 


June, 1943 May, 1944 June, 1944 
(Four Wks.) (Four Wks.) (Five Wks.) 
Total U. S. construction-__--_-_- $274,493,000 $138,857,000 $157,811,000 
Private construction ____---- 72,718,000 42,923,000 32,569,000 
Public construction -___-_-_-_-- 201,775,000 95,934,000 125,242,000 
State and municipal_-_-_--_- 21,956,000 24,476,000 31,687,000 
Ee ge la mane 179,819,000 71,458,000 93,555,000 


The June total brings construction volume to $891,830,000 for 
the opening six months of 1944, a figure 51% lower than a year ago, 
and the lowest first-half volume reported since 1935. Private con- 
struction is 13% below the 1943 period, and public construction 
declines 57% as a result of the 61% drop in Federal work. State 
and municipal volume is up 5% compared with a year ago. Con- 
struction totals and gains or losses compared with last year are 


shown below: 
Opening Six-Month Totals 

1943 1944 % Gain 

(25 Weeks) (26 Weeks) or Loss 
Total U. S. construction__-_-__-_ $1,766,252,000 $891,830,000 -—51 
Private construction _______-_- 222,484,000 201,481,000 —13 
Public construction ____-_---- 1,543,768,000 690,349,000 —57 
State and municipal______-_ 100,361,000 109,436,000 + § 
EE 1,443,407,000 580,913,000 —61 


' June weekly average volumes compared with those for May, 
1944, reveal increases in streets and roads, 8%; bridges, 47%; water- 
works, 124%; sewerage, 180%; and earthwork and drainage, 252%. 


Of. « 
Os 


private housing, 


Decreases are in public buildings, 1 
commercial building and large-scale 
unclassified construction, 18%. 


30%; 


? 


gains in bridges, 42%; waterworks, 6%; sewerage, 34%; 
work and drainage, 105%. Losses are in streets and roads, 2%; 
public buildings, 70%; industrial buildings, 83%; commercial build- 
ing and large-scale private housing, 50%; and. unclassified construc- 
tion, 31%. 

New Capital 


a gain of 188% over the corresponding 1943 month. Of the month’s 
total, $14,378,000 is in private investment, and $2,350,000 is in RFC 
loans for private industrial expansion. 

The June new financing brings the total for the opening six 
months of 1944 to $443,277,000, a volume 14% below the $497,066,000 
reported for the period in 1943. Private investment for the year to 
date, $141,881,000, is 61% above last year; Federal financing for non- 
Federal work, $56,130,000, is 346% higher; but Federal funds for 
military and departmental construction, $245,268,000, are 41% lower 
than in the first six months of 1943. 


Electric Output For Week Ended July 15, 1944 
Shows 4.6% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended July 15, 1944, 
was approximately 4,377,152,000 kwh., compared with 4,184,143,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 46%. The 
output for the week ended July 8, 1944, was 0.5% in excess of the 
similar period of 1943. 








industrial buildings, 60%;/|that will never be forgotten by 
and those who witnessed it. The As- 


| sociated Press in part also said: 


Comparison of current averages with those for June, 1943, shows | 
and earth- | 


|vision, the ‘Fighting First.’ 


New capital for construction purposes for June totals $16,728,000, | 





PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
—-Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— July 15 July 8 July 1 June 24 
New England__-~- jecivtintepeniegendacncnl *0.7 *12.0 0.6 3.3 
Middle Atlantic___--_-~-- ane *2.5 "5.4 0.1 *1.3 
Central Industriel__...._...... 3.3 °3.7 5.5 5.2 
West Central_-_ sii ssacemipi mse 4.5 2.0 5.7 6.2 
Southern States___-~-. acicapiieend 9.2 5.2 8.2 8.4 
Rocky Mountain__~- aidsona 4.6 *8.0 *6.6 *9.3 
SE 17.6 15.0 15.2 15.4 
Total United States________--. 4.6 0.5 5.3 5.0 
*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
April 1 --_._----. 4,408,703 3.889,858 + 13.3 3,348,608 1,465,076 1,633,291 
April 8  - . _ 4,361,094 3,882,467 +12.3 3,320,858 1,480,738 1,696,543 
April15  — _. 4,307,498 3,916,794 +10.0 3,307,700 1,469,810 1,709,331 
April22 __--__-.-. 4,344,188 3,925,175 + 10.7 3,273,190 1,454,505 1,699,822 
April29 —_- . 4,336,247 3,866,721 +12.1 3,304,602 1,429,032 1,688,434 
May 6 -_-- _.. 4,233,756 3,903,723 + 8.5 3,365,208 1,436,928 1,698,942 
May 13 — a - 4,238,375 3,969,161 + 6.8 3,356,921 1,435,731 1,704,426 
DY Svcs ccimerinciteneh 4,245,678 3,992,250 + 6.3 3,379,985 1,425,151 1,705,460 
ky Ga aS . 4,291,750 3,990,040 + 7.6 3,322,651 1,381,452 1,615,085 
eer FF 3,925,893 + 5.6 3,372,374 1,435,471 1,689,925 
June 10 _...--..-.. 4,264,600 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
June 17 __- anam Get oee 4,098,401 + 4.6 3,433,711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
wee 34° =<. tS See 4,120,038 +. 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
July 1 _ -. 4,327,359 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
July 8 - pas .~ 3,940,854 3,919,398 + 0.5 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
July 15 . 4,377,152 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
July 22 - Rae es 4,196,357 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
IEE 4,226,705 3.649.144 1.426 926 1.724.792 


July 2 ..-. 


a 

Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Dies In France 
Brig. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., son of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, died on July 13, of a heart attack resulting pod 
exhaustion in a front line camp in France. Gen. Roosevelt, the soldier 
son of a soldier father—who braved death in three invasions and 
many battlefields in North Africa, Sicily, Italy and France (to quote 
Associated Press advices from France), was 56 years of age. ‘The 


press advices, whose source is® 
credited “With American Troops in 





battle casualty,” said Major Gen- 


Normandy,” also stated in part: 
The son of the former Presi- 
dent was assistant commanding 
general of the Fourth Infantry 
Division. He died two hours after 
a visit with his son, Quentin, who 
is a captain in the fighting First 
Infantry Division in which the 
General’ served as deputy com- 
mander earlier in the war. 

Tomorrow General Roosevelt, 
one of the best beloved officers in 
the Army, is to be buried in the 
Fourth Division military ceme- 
tery; and his body will rest in the 
soil of the same country where 
his brother Quentin was killed in 
the last war. 

Although stricken with a slight 
heart attack four days ago, Gen- 
eral Roosevelt insisted on con- 
tinuing his strenuous daily tours 
to encourage and guide his troops. 

38 *% oF 


He [Gen. Roosevelt] fought in 
France in the first World War 
with the First Infantry Division, 
which always was closest to his 
heart. He made the amphibious 
assault landings with it in Algeria 
and Sicily. 

Then he served as African head- 
quarters liaison officer with the 
French in the Mediterranean be- 
fore taking over his present post 
with the Fourth Division. 

He received the Purple Heart 
award in the last war and added 
two clusters to it during the cam- 





paigns in the Mediterranean. 


“General Roosevelt really was a 


eral R. O. Barton, division com- 
mander. “All day long he rode 
the lines. He spared himself noth- 
ing. In fact, he had been out at 
command posts cheering the men, 
helping commanders and helping 
me. He was the most gallant sol- 
dier, officer and gentleman I have 
ever known, without. exception.” 

Before his death, Roosevelt had 
made plans to return to the battle 
front. . 

“He told me we would get an 
early start this morning as he ex- 
pected a big day,” said his aide, 
Lieutenant Marcus O.-Stevenson. 
of San Antonio, Texas, who had 
been with him ever since General 
Roosevelt received his star in De- 
cember, 1942. 

The General suffered a heart 
attack at 11:15 at night and called 
to Lieutenant Stevenson before he 
became unconscious. The aide 
summoned Major Kenneth M. Mc- 
Pherson, of Beckley, W. Va., head- 
quarters physician, but General 
Roosevelt was beyond medical aid. 

After fighting in the last war. 
the General entered the New York 
State Assembly. He served as As- 
sistant Secretary of thé Navy from 
1921 to 1924, as Governor of 
Puerto Rico from 1929 to 1932, 
;and as Governor General of the 
| Philippines in 1932 and 1933. He 
was Republican candidate for 
Governor of New York in 1924. 

Gen. Roosevelt was buried on 
July 14 with pomp and pageantry 





in a stirring military ceremony 





“Standing mute as a statue dur-’. 
ing the 20-minute ceremony, was 
the General’s son, Quentin, a Cap- 
tain in the General’s favorite di- 
Be- 
side him were the General’s aide, 
Lieut. Marcus Stevenson, of San 
Antonio, Tex., and the driver of 
the General’s jeep for the last two 
years, T/4 Kurt Show, of 131 East 


Shore Road, Roslyn, L. I. 
“Marching to his grave, too, 

came six Generals — including 

Lieut. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 


Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Huebner, 
Maj. Gen. James L. Collins and 
Maj. Gen. Raymond Barton — and 
other high-ranking officers of the 
First Division and the’ Fourth Di- 
vision, of which General Roose- 
velt was assistant commander 
when he died.” 


Among the tributes paid to Gen. 
Roosevelt’s memory was one from 
Robert P. Patterson, Acting Secre- 
tary of War at Washington, who 
said: 

“The Army has lost a first-rate 
fighting man and the soldiers at 
the front have lost a firm friend.” 


Governor Dewey, said the New 
York “Times” of July 15, paid the 
following public tribute: 

“The death of Brig. Gen. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is sad news indeed. 
Never was there a warmer friend, 
a stouter heart or a more public 
spirited American. He was my 
good friend and close associate in 
many public causes. I know his 
family will be comforted in their 
grief in the sure knowledge that 
everyone who knew him loved 
and respected him as a great pa- 
triot who gave his life for his 
country.” 





June Cotton Consumption 
Report 


The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on July 15 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed in 
the United States, cotton on hand, 
and active cotton spindles for the 
month of June. 


In the month of June, 1944, cot- 
ton consumed amounted to 805,- 
735 bales of lint and 118,866 bales 
of linters as compared with 831,- 
889 bales of lint and 120,831 bales 
of linters during May this year, 
and 918,433 bales of lint and 97,- 


344 bales of linters in June last: 


year. 


In the 11 months ending with 
June 30, cotton consumption was 
9.217,903 bales of lint and 1,225,- 
572 bales of linters compared with 
10,260,214 bales of lint and 1,194,- 
286 bales of linters in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

There were 1,984,910 bales of lint 
and 352,393 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments: 
on June 30, 1944. which compares 
with 2,110,581 bales of lint and- 
399.321 bales of linters on May 31, 
1944, and with 2;219,286 bales of 
lint and 473.005 bales of linters on 
June 30, 1943. 


On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on June 30, 1944, 
there were 8.855,931 bales of lint 
and 66.519 bales of linters, which 
compares with 9.582,675 bales of 
lint and 87.622 bales of linters on 
May 31 and 8,550,318 bales of lint 
and 67.298 bales of linters on June 
30, 1943. 


There were 22,373,494 cotton 
spindles active during June, 1944, 
which compares with 22,387.784 
active cotton spindles during May, 
1944; and with 22,769.238 active 
cotton spindles during June, 1943. 








Treasury Testing Technical 


Aspects Of Currency Paper 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
stated on July 4 that “in order to 
test certain technical aspects of 
the distinctive currency paper, 
two lots of $1 silver certificates, 
marked with red letters R or S, 
are being issued in _ regular 
course.” “The red letters,” says 
the Treasury, “will facilitate iden- 
tification of the bills following 
their redemption as unfit.” 
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Goltonseed Receipis To June 30 


On July 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following statement 
showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed 
products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for the 
11 months ended June 30, 1944 and 1943. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 








*Received at mills Crushed On hand at mills 
St: Aug. 1 to June 30 Aug. 1 to June 30 June 30 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

United States___---~_. 3,949,613 4,468,859 3,898,745 4,437,294 139,644 103,596 
pA |) ee aoa 262,466 257,547 254,680 254,834 9,971 6,046 
Arizona___-__---_--_-_ 59,838 82,864 59,723 83,252 118 3 
Arkansas = = 372,599 472,099 366,357 462,155 15,825 21,765 
California__-_-- . 124,450 157,831 131,152 146,937 194 12,069 
| See 361,415 342,437 340,907 341,258 22,746 5,236 
Louisiana 214,106 166,030 209,496 166,518 5,153 316 
Mississippi wma i 715,076 748.622 691,551 731,028 35,065 23,835 
North Carolina—- 225,370 271,755 218.819 272,171 7,616 1,241 
Oklahoma 111,206 219,179 111,382 222,194 1,606 1,449 
South Carolina 193,479 207,202 194,449 204,962 6,623 2,187 
Tennessee -_-.--___ 282,320 382,579 273,328 386,598 12,258 5,168 
Texas eee i 917,324 1,015,668 939,857 1,028,436 22,136 20,187 
All other siates asia 104,964 144,986 107,034 136,951 333 4,094 

*Includes 1,560 and 9,897 tons destroyed at mills but not 90,336 and 81,928 tons 


on hand Aug. 1 nor 51,708 and 59,951 tons reshipped for 1944 and 1943 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 


Produced Shipped out 
On hand Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 to On hand 
Items Season Aug. 1 June 30 June 30 June 30 
Srude oil ? 1943-44 *23,283 1,217,974 1,213,955 *40,627 
(thousand pounds)_f 1942-43 34,460 1,380,883 1,377,782 39,350 
Refined oi! i 1943-44 +207,409 $1,129,909 : ; 4294,678 
(thousand pounds) _f 1942-43 310,191 1,270,037 243,465 
Cake and meal i 1943-44 18,542 1,808,841 1,789,642 37,741 
Se Te 1942-43 190,100 1,966,102 2,126,775 29,427 
Hulls 1 1943-44 11,954 911,691 903,973 19,682 
ae eee § 1942-43 44,118 1,070,585 1,097,311 17,392 
Linters ) 1943-44 135,927 $1,162,906 1,174,660 $124,173 
(running bales)__§ 1942-43 43,295 1,335,046 1,185,826 192,515 
Hull fiber 1943-44 556 22,954 23,047 463 
(500-lb. bales)____j 1942-43 229 34,821 34,276 774 
Grabbots, motes, &c.) 1943-44 14,106 47,858 48,508 13,456 
(500-lb. bales)._.__§ 1942-43 23,644 62,501 66,143 20,002 
*Includes 13,826,000 and 27,116,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 3,150,000 and 3,185,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
Sumers Aug. 1, 1943 and June 30, 1944 respectively. 


+Includes 3,196,000 and 5,694,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
3,734,000 and 1,143,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, soap, etc. 


Aug. 1, 1943 and June 30, 1944 respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 
tProduced from 1,201,530,000 pounds of crude oil. 
§Total linters produced includes 284,370 bales first cut, 800,699 bales second 
cut and 77,837 bales mill run. Total held includes 41,165 bales first cut, 75,079 bales 


second cut and 7,929 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 
In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


Market Value Of Bonds On NW. Y. Stock Exchange 


As of the close of business June 30, there were 1,057 bond issues, 
aggregating $95,728,780,260 par value, listed 6n the New York Stock 
Exchange with a total market value of $96,235,324,054. This compares 
wih 1,065 bond issues, aggregating $93,271,754,989 par value; total 
market value $93,849,254,814; average price of 100.62 on May 31. 


In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 
price for each: 


























——June 30, 1944 May 31, 1944-—— 
Average Average 
Group— Market Value “— Market Value Price 
$ $ $ 
. S&S. Government (incl. N. Y. 
State, - Cities; ett.) 2-2 nn 79,385,574,.925 103.15 76,925,561,425 103.31 
v. S. companies: 
Amusement_- ciliates 7,350,000 98.00 7,425,000 99.00 
Automobile -~...--~-.-.---.-- 7,704,500 101.38 7,799,500 102.63 
Building ~-.--...-----.--.------ 13,334,625 101.79 13,295,750 101.49 
Business and office equipment- 15,133,010 107.00 15,975,000 106.50 
Ce a ae a eee 44,313,250 103.54 44,366,625 103.42 
Electrical equipment --------- 20,200,000 101.00 20,275,000 101.38 
OS 40,081,565 102.50 48,421,816 102.93 
ee lee 254,980,625 106.40 256,702,579 106.54 
Bt: Se - FOG vitdientwcnnas 10,895,081 92.10 10,951,140 92.58 
Machinery and metals____---- 35,167,718 102,04 35,261,577 102.32 
Mining (excluding iron)------- 92,536,771 71.31 92,403,666 70.56 
Paper and publishing_._.----- 33,823,406 104.14 33,674,486 103.68 
ee eee eae ae 629,389,618 104.02 630,818,625 104.13 
SS EAE LAS Ne a 8,075,478,116 83.42 8,163,831,134 84.10 
Retail merchandising ~-.------ 12,911,944 95.03 13,143,874 96.13 
SIT ices ctlathiihsinsetbiatninaeeananas 69,413,196 104.41 69,359,683 104.33 
Shipping services ___._--------- 19,485,283 91.56 19,132,873 89.91 
Steel, iron and coke___-------. 410,168,275 103.53 408,179,512 103.02 
I id a cncndteacMiluniaapie th anintnen gibi 35,487,500 104.25 36,618,750 104.63 
I a ae 173,003,433 105.57 172,753,535 105.42 
Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating). 3,194,794,420 108.25 3,172,989,517 108.76 
Gas and electric (holding)--- 60,820,360 108.77 60,899,841 108.91 
Communications —~.-...---.. 1,170,915, 638 112.80 1,175,375,890 112.46 
Miscellaneous utilities____--- 102,984,749 71.28 101,098,158 69.97 
U. S. comranies oper. abroad_- 150,605,244 85.58 151,331,718 85.25 
Miscellaneous businesses____--~ 31,234,780 105.78 31,350,550 106.17 
Total U. 8S. companies_._._~---- 14,713,213,1€3 92.13 14,793,435,799 92.55 
Foreign government____..------- 1,408,150,991 70.26 .373,532,064 68.50 
Poreign companies_.__.......---. 728,384,975 91.59 756,725,526 91.81 
Ge TEGOE. .- BONG ce ewditcioeiinamncs 96,235,324,054 100.53 93,849,254,814 100.62 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 





Average Average 

1942— Market Value Price 1943— Market Value Price 

x $ $ $ 

et a. ce 59,112,072,945 95.50 : ei * 80,352,221,151 99.35 
p / = eee 61,277,620,583 95.76 Ss 80,109,269,964 99.23 
ie ee 62,720,371,752 96.08 . *» ae 80,149,558,292 99.37 
BERt. Fes. 62,765.776,218 96.18 Oct: 20... 90,501,768,934 99.45 
ee; Paes 64.843.877 ,284 96.48 ee ee 90,076,888 ,558 99.02 
ge ERE 64,543,971,299 96.11 | 90,274,071,634 99.38 
_ ape SRRBves ters 70,583,644,622 96.70 1944— 

1943— _ > Oe 90,544,387,232 99.78 
a Pea 71,038,674,932 97.47 a ee 2 ee 96,837,573,171 100.21 
ee : ewe 71,346,452.852 97.79 Mar. 31___.___._.  95,713,288,544 100.32 
NRE; AS 71,575,183.604 98.24 R 
a we 71.857 596 488 98.69 Apr. ie RTT ire 95,305,318,075 100.31 
,  . meeee 81,048,543,830 99.47 May Bas _. 93,849,254,814 100.62 
wae Oe. ok 80,704,321,646 99.64 Jame Be Soi 96,235,324,054 100.53 


‘Program For Expediting Action On Pension 


profit-sharing plans, with a view 


consider and rule upon all plans 


to work out their plans con- 
veniently and expeditiously with 
revenue agents in their own lo- 
cality. The advices from the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau further 
Say: 

Heretofore consideration of all 
such plans was centralized in 
Washington, so that a group of 
specialists could formulate the 
policies affecting the highly com- 
plex legal and actuarial problems 
involved in these plans. This 
group has now developed proce- 
dures and trained enough field 
agents so that it is possible to 
transfer the bulk of the work to 
the field offices where larger 
staffs and ready contact with em- 
ployers should speed up the work. 

The field offices, under this 
procedure will handle the vast 
majority of the nearly 4,000 plans 
on file. The Washington office, 
however, will continue to handle 
cases involving plans which be- 
came effective prior to Jan. 1, 
1942. 

Commissioner Nunan explained 
that it is entirely up to each in- 
dividual employer to decide what 
kind of pension or profit-sharing 
plan he wants to have for his em- 
ployees, or whether he wants any 
plan at all. The only function of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
to determine whether a plan 
adopted by an employer satisfies 
requirements of the Revenue Act 
of 1942 and so entitles the plan to 
tax exemption and entitles the 
employer to a deduction on his 


1941. This will enable employers® 





And Profit Sharing Pians Announced 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commissioner of Internal Revenue, an- 
nounced on July 13 a program for expediting action on pension and 
to making rulings on all pending | 
cases before the end of 1944. A large staff of specially trained rev- 
enue agents throughout the country has been delegated authority to 


becoming effective after Dec. 31, 





own income tax for his contribu- 
tions to the plan. 

Delay in making these rulings 
has been unavoidable because of 
the complexity of the 1942 re- 
quirements and because wartime 
business conditions have stimu- 
lated a huge increase in the num- 
ber of proposed plans. 

Recognizing it would take time 
to work out the administration of 
the 1942 requirements, Congress 
has provided that an employer 
could institute a plan without 
waiting for a ruling on its tax 
status and if the plan was sub- 
mitted in proper form prior to 
Dec. 31, 1944, the employer could 
have a deduction for his contrib- 
ution to the plan in 1943 and 1944, 
as well as subsequent years. 

For this reason, Commissioner 
Nunan explained, every effort 
will be made to complete rulings 
on these cases before the end of 
the year. He added that any em- 
ployers who expect to file plans 
this year should do so at the ear- 
liest possible date so that the 
handling of their plans can be 
programmed expeditiously along 
with the plans already on file. 

In determining the policies to 
be followed by the field offices in 
handling these cases, the Commis- 
sioner said he hoped to continue 
consultations with representatives 
of insurance companies, under- 
writers’ associations and trust 
companies, who are familiar with 
the employers’ problems in setting 
up and operating such plans. 





NYSE Members Urged To Watch Cash Deals 
~ Jo Guard Against Biack Market Operations 


Member firms of the New York Stock Exchange were reminded 


ee 


under date of July 10 by Emil Schram, President, of the requirements 
of Rules 504 and 505 of the Board of Governors, “that due diligence 
be exercised to learn the essential facts relative to every customer, 
every order and every cash or margin account accpted or carried by 





member firms.” 





lt was 
“Times”-of July 13 that while not 
specifically characterizing this 
flow. of-currency, officials of the 
oe pointed out that Mr. 
Schram*had in mind reports that 
sums-aPising from black market 
operations, or that had circum- 
vented the foreign exchange con- 
trol restrictions, or otherwise were 
of obscure origin, were being 
circulated in stock trading and 
other transactions. 

Mr. Schram in his letter, aside 
from the portion quoted above, 
said: 

“According to reports in the 
press, there has been in recent 
months a substantial increase in 
the use of currency in the settle- 
ment of business transactions. We 
are naturally interested in any 
possible effect which this develop- 
ment may have upon member 
firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Such increased use of 


noted in the New York® 





cash might present, for member 
firms, certain problems to which 
I wish to direct your attention. 

“One of the problems arising 
out of the handling of unusual 
amounts of currency has to do 
with insurance coverage. With re- 
spect to this particular problem, 
the Exchange suggests that any 
member firms to which unusual 
amounts of currency may be ten- 
dered in the settlement of security 
transactions carefully review their 
blanket bond, fidelity and other 
insurance in order to be sure that 
appropriate coverage exists. 

“Of course, the Exchange would 
expect that, where the receipt 
from a customer of payment in 
the form of currency seems out 
of the ordinary, the member firm 
would obtain sufficient informa- 
tion to satisfy itself that the 
transaction is in accordance with 
sound business praciice.” 





give below: 


(In 


Federal Reserve District— 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


Bank Debits For Month Of June 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on July 1 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,’ which we 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
millions of dollars) 


—3 Months Ended— 





ae ee ee 
ct), >. fo | een 
©1409 other centers______------ 
S05 Gener. G0etb. oa. one 





June June June June 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
4,261 3,295 10,763 10,499 
36,335 27,815 91,031 87,302 
3,857 3,034 9,874 9,539 
5,511 4,568 14,577 13,556 
3,051 2,457 7,902 7,298 
2,€98 2,203 7,390 6,596 
12,488 10,379 33,181 30,848 
2,375 1,909 6,615 5,991 
1,503 1,268 4,005 3,868 
2,632 2,206 7,048 6,515 
2,291 1,942 6,264 5,610 
6,849 5,817 19,187 17,179 
83,853 66,894 217,836 204,801 
33,563 25,464 83,568 80,395 
42,613 34,959 113,613 105,243 
7,€76 6,472 20,656 19,164 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 





NYSE Short Interest 
Higher On June 30 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on July 12 that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the June 30 settle- 
ment date, as compiled from in- 
formation obtained by the New 
York Stock Exchange from its 
members and member firms, was 
1,287,970 shares, compared with 
1,181,293 shafes on May 31, both 
totals excluding short positions 
carried in the odd-lot accounts of 
all odd-lot dealers. As of the 
June 30 settlement date, the total 
short interest in all odd-lot deal- 
ers’ accounts was 39,587 shares, 
compared with 33,899 shares on 
May 31. The announcement of 
the Exchange added: 


Of the 1,242 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
June 30, there were 69 issues in 
which a short interest of 5,000 or 
more shares existed, or in which 
a change in the short position of 
2,000 or more shares occurred 
during the month. 


The number of issues in which 
a short interest was reported as of 
June 30, exclusive of odd-lot deal- 
ers’ short positions, was 715 com- 
pared with 662 on May 31. 

In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for the last 12 months: 

1943— 


eu Oe... cucncuknsubel 879,575 
NEE 2h acini cicictommeniniaaae 836,764 
Ame: RM sisid wenden dee 801,321 
BO. Dein cnnwcavtseapoe 761,827 
et: TR nee 729,291 
MOV; Deeiad.ctuaneesine 760,166 
Re | MES eee Whe 737,042 
1944— 
BR, FE asin ovimireaiacminenil 847,335 
BOI, TE ss 5. ccvsoes siiagiaatinccs deel 960,617 
Mat. 28s. .stasiiceins 1,028,489 
(net. Oe... oe ea eee 1,090,581 
May 33:....222 1,181,293 
June WOi,..<dsadistivcan 1,287,970 





June Export Freight Up 


Export freight, other than coal 
and grain, unloaded at Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific ports in the first 
half of 1944 totaled 893,855 cars 
compared with 612,974 cars in the 
same period last year, Or an in- 
crease of nearly 46%, according 
to the Association of American 
Railroads announced today. 


Cars of grain for export in the 
first six months of 1944 at those 
ports totaled 18,746 compared 
with 29,055 in the same period 
last year, or a decrease of 35.5%. 


The average daily unloadings of 
export and coastal freight at all 
United States ports in the first 
six months of 1944 was 5,044 cars 
compared with 3,566 in the same 
period last year. This marks the 
first time that this average has 
exceeded 5,000 cars per day in the 
first six months of any year since 
the compilation of these records 
began. 

In the month of June alone 153,- 
216 cars of export freight, ex- 
cluding coal and grain, were un- 
loaded at all ports compared with 
119,435 in June, 1943, or an in- 
crease of 28%. Cars of grain for 
export unloaded in June this year 
totaled 3,255 compared with 6,504 
in the same month last year, or a 
decrease of 50%. 

In addition, the railroads han- 
dled 565 cars of coastal freight in 
June this year, compared with 711 
in the same month of 1943, or a 
decrease of 28%. 

The total of 156,986 of all ex- 
port and coastal freight, excluding 
coal, handled through the ports 
in June represented an average 
daily unloading of 5,233 cars. 
June was the fourth consecutive 
month that a daily average of 5,- 
000 cars has been exceeded, the 
peak so far having been reached 
in May, when the average was 
5,624 cars. 


¥ 
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Wholesale Prices Down In Week Ended July 8 Civil Engineering Construction $62,510,000 For 





' 
ithe Aluminum and Magnesium 
| Division reports. This decrease in 
| production reflected for the first 
time the curtailment in the mag- - 








Labor Department Reports 


“Seasonally lower prices for apples, oranges, and onions and a} 
reaction in wheat and cotton markets brought the Bureau of Labor | States totals $62,510,000 for the week, the second highest weekly | sium 


Statistics’ index of commodity prices in primary markets down 0.2% 
during the first week of July,” said the U. S. Department of Labor. 
on July 13, which added that “the combined index of nearly 900) 
price series fell to 103.9% of the 1926 level. In the past four weeks | 
average prices for these commodities have declined 0.1% and they 
are less than 1% higher than at the same time last year.” The De-| 
partment’s announcement went on to say: 

“Farm products and foods—Average prices for farm products in| 
primary markets declined 1.1% during the week. In addition to| 
sharp decreases in prices for most fresh fruits and vegetables, rye, 
dropped nearly 3% and wheat and cotton 0.7%. Quotations for | 
calves and cows dropped about 4.5%; and sheep, 1.4%. Higher prices | 
were reported for hogs, for live poultry and eggs, and for potatoes. | 
Farm product prices have declined 0.7% since early in June and are | 
1.5% lower than at the beginning of July, 1943. | 

“Led by a decline of more than 4% in prices for fresh fruits and | 
vegetables, average prices for foods at the primary market level 
dropped 0.7%. Meats decreased 0.3% with lower prices reported for | 
cured pork and dressed poultry. Prices were higher for flour and | 
bread in some markets. Notwithstanding the recent decline, food | 
prices are 0.6% higher than at this time last month but in the past 
vear they have declined 1.2%. 

“Industrial commodities — Industrial commodity markets con- 
tinued steady, with the indexes for hides and leather products, tex- 
tile products, fuel and lighting materials, and metals and metal prod- 
ucts remaining unchanged at last week’s levels. 

“Lower prices for turpentine and rosin brought average prices 
for building materials down 0.1%. An increase of 0.1% occurred 
in the index for the chemicals and allied products group as a result 
of OPA action in granting higher ceiling prices for phosphate rock to 
compensate for increased wage rates.” 

The following notation was also included in the Department’s 


report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for June 10, 1944 
and July 10, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from July 1 to 8, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 8, 1944 





(1926-100) 
Percentage change to 
July 8, 1944 from— 
7-8 7-1 6-24 6-10 7-10 7-1 6-10 7-10 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities____-__.------. *103.9 *104.1 *103.7 *104.0 103.0 —0.2 —0.1 + 0.9 
Parnt productené 2 cit. eee. 124.1.-125.5 123.0 125.0 1260 —1.1 —0.7 — 1.& 
Ee ES EE Aa 2 106.0 106.7 104.9 105.4 107.3 —0.7 +0.6 — 1.2 
Hides and leather products_____~_. 116.8 116.8 117.7 117.7 118.4 0 —0.8 — 1.4 
Sg PEE TE ae 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.9 0 0 + 0.4 
Puel and lighting materials_____~_ 83.8 83.8 83.8 83.7 .81.5 0 +0.1 + 2.8 
Metals and metal products____~_~- *103.8 *103.8 *105.8 *103.8 103.8 0 0 0 
Building materials___..._._._____-- 115.8 115.9 115.9 115.8 110.5 —0.1 0 + 4.2 
emicals and allied products___. 105.4 105.3 105.3 105.3 100.1 +01 +01 + 5.? 
ousefurnishing goods_______-__. 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.3 0 So +35 
Miscellaneous commodities_____~. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 91.6 0 0 + 1.9 
EE SES EES ea 113.8 114.6 113.2 1144 1140 —0.7 —0.5 — 0.2 
Semimanufactured articles______. a.7 os. S37. S27. O27 0 Qo. +021 
Manufactured products________-. *101.1 *101.1 *101.1 *101.0 99.6 0 +0.1 + 1.5 
All commodities other than 
NU I gs iodine acter erencinitngiinn *$9.5 *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 98.1 0 Oo + 1.4 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods______- *98.7 *98.7 *98.7 *98.7 96.9 0 Oo +419 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JULY 1, 1944 TO JULY 8, 1944 
Increases 
Fertilizer materials _____- 2 aS NE Mabe GH \Oereal Prego hs 0.5 
Ne NN a. Bienes 5 ah cali sc a. s gies ins areeenbaeie 0.1 
Decreases 
fruits and vegetables_____._._.._______ 4.1 Livestock and poultry._..._.....__- . - ae 
Sener farm products_._......._.____ 1.7 Paint and paint materials_...._._._-____ 0.5 
a aS i ate ae CEST SCL owt Wee ee ee 





May Hotel Sales Higher 


In its July bulletin, Horwath & Horwath, New York, public 
accountants, report that “May had the smallest increases in sales 
over the year before in more than two years, since the spring of 
1942. That in total sales was only 9%, with room sales up 7%, food 
sales, 11% and beverages, 8%.” “And from now on,” says the Bul-| 
letin, “gains must be moderate for it was in the middle of 1942 that! 
the real pickup for hotels began and the increases for the rest of 
that year and all through 1943 were large. May of last year had a 
30% total gain over the same month of the year before, which in turn 
was up 11% over 1941. The total average occupancy remained at 
the top figure reached so far for the country in general—88%, which 
has been sustained for the last four months and is therefore the aver- 
age for 1944 to date.” 


The firm supplies the following statistical data: 




















MAY. 1944, COMPARED WITH MAY, 1943 Room 

—————-Sales, Incresse or Decrease Occupancy Ratet 

Total May May Increase 

Total* Rooms Restaurant Food Beverages 1944 1943. or Decr. 

Wew York City. + 8% + 1% + 10% +14% + 2% 90% 88% + 5% 
ee oS + 6 + 5 +7 + 7 + 7 95 93 + 3 
Philedelphia _.._ + 4 + 9 —1 + 3 — 7 81 80 + 8 
Washington _- + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 2 85 86 + 2 
Cleveland __-_-___ +11 +15 +8 +19 —l1l1 90 88 +13 
Detroit _....... + 6 + 5 + 7 +10 + 2 92 90 + 3 
_ Bacific Coast __ +12 +12 +11 + 3 +23 88 86 + 9 
TE twaicnaeon + © + 3 +10 +11 + 5 86 86 + 3 
All ctHers ____- +9 + 7 +11 +13 + 8 86 83 +.-3 
| an + 9% + 7% +10% +11% + 8% 887 85% + 4% 
Year to Date. +15 +11% +18% +187 +18% 88% 83% + 5% 





+The term “rates’’ wherever used refers to the average sales per occupied room 
and not to scheduled rates. *Rooms and restaurant only. 





|Week—Secend Highest Weekly Volume Of Year 


Civil 


engineering construction volume 


total reported to “Engineering News-Record” in 1944, and made| 
public on July 13. This volume, not including the construction by | 
military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the country, | 
and shipbuilding, tops the $18,922,000 reported for the holiday- ; 
shortened preceding week and is 74% above the previous four-week : 
moving average, but is 40% lower than in the corresponding 1943) 
week, said the report, and added: 

Public work is 41% below the week last year as a result of the | 
48% drop in Federal construction. State and municipal work exceeds | 
a year ago by 76%. Private construction declines 33% from the} 
1943 week. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume of $973,- | 


262,000 for the 28-week period, 51% below the $1,972,417,000 reported | Sule 


in 1943. Private construction for the year to date, $212,295,000, is | 
down 13%, and public construction, $760,967,000, is 56% lower, due | 
to the 60% decrease in Federal volume. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, the | 
short preceding week, and the current week, are: 

July 15,’43 July6,’44 July 13,’44 

(Five Days) (Four Days) (Five Days) 

construction_____ $104,015,000 $18,922,000 $62,510,000 


Total U. S. 


Private construction __---- 13,484,000 1,801,000 9,013,000 | 

Public construction ___------~ 90,531,000 17,121,000 53,497,000 
State and municipal__-_--- . 5,106,000 3,266,000 8,966,000 
POG. 2. cucidbinteeddeaens 85,425,000 13,855,000 44,531,000 


In the classified construction groups, industrial buildings and 
commercial building and large-scale private housing are above their 
respective 1943 week’s totals. All classes of work report gains over 
the short preceding week. Subtotals for the week in each class of 
work are: waterworks, $1,800,000; sewerage, $910,000; bridges, $250,- 
000; industrial buildings, $2,846,000; commercial building and large- 
scale private housing, $4,128,000; public buildings, $14,285,000; earth- 
work and drainage, $805,000; streets and roads, $8,258,000; and 
unclassified construction, $29,228,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $998,- 
000, and is made up entirely of State and municipal bond sales. The 
week’s new financings brings 1944 volume to $447,297,000, a figure 
that compares with $2,918,015,000 for the 28-week period in 1943. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper and Zinc Output 
And Deliveries For June On Reduced Scale 


“KE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 13, 
stated: “June statistics issued by the copper and zinc industries re- 
vealed that deliveries of both metals declined rather sharply. 
compared with May. In view of the high rate of activity that has 





in continental United | 


nesium metal program. 

Secondary recovery of magne- 
for April was 2,272,000 
pounds, against 3,576,000 pounds 
(revised) in March. 

Tin 

The tin situation remains un- 
changed. Supplies are ample for 
the restricted requirements of 
consumers. 
_ Straits quality tin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, was as fol- 
lows: 


July August Sept. 

July 6 52.000 52.0930 52.000 
uly 7 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 8 - 52.000 52.000 52.090 
July 10 52.000 52.000 52.000 

| July 11 52.000 52.900 52.000 
July 12 2.009 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was un- 
changed at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 

Most sellers regard the price 
situation as unchanged in so far 
as smali-lot transactions are con- 
cerned, but on 50 flasks or more 
the quotations are viewed as be- 
ing more or less nominal, and the 
range in prices has been revised 
in some directions to $97 to $103 
per flask, or $1 lower than in the 
preceding week. Should some in- 
quiries now in the market ma- 
terialize into business, there is a 
chance that the price structure 
might steady. 

Import control on quicksilver 
(metal and ore) will be lifted, 
WPB announced on July 6. At 
present little so-called free metal 
is available from foreign sources, 
but this situation may change 
later in the year. Metals Reserve 
is still buying foreign quicksilver, 
but not at a fixed price. 


Silver 
The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged at 23d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 4434c. 


prevailed since March, some letdown in the movement of the metals 
was expected. Deliveries of these important war materials are ex- 


pected to continue well below® 


peak levels in the current month. 
Production of copper and zinc de- 
clined, owing to the labor short- 
ages at mines and_e smelters. 
Iridium is in better supply and the 
price has been lowered to $120 
per troy ounce, against the former 
price of $165. Indium is easier. 
Quicksilver remains unsettled, and 
on quantity business there were 
sellers at $97 per flask, New York, 
a drop of $1.” The publication 
further went on to say in part: 


Copper 


Deliveries of copper to domes- 
tic consumers during June totaled 
140,932 tons, which compares with 
the peak of 165,714 tons estab- 
lished in May. The drop in deliv- 
eries was larger than most ob- 
servers expected, but few in the 
industry attached any great im- 
portance to the shrinkage in the 
movement of metal from _ pro- 
ducers to consumers. Deliveries 
over the first six months of 1944 
averaged 140,819 tons a month. 
Production during June declined 
because of the labor situation. 


{The Copper Institute’s statistics 
for June were given in last week’s 
Chronicle, page 208.—Ed.] 


At a meeting of the Brass Mill 
Industry Advisory Committee it 
was again emphasized that the 
alloy rod situation remains ex- 
tremely critical, WPB announced 
on July 10. Those attending the 
meeting were informed that every 
effort must be made to obtain 
sufficient production to meet the 
war reauirements for the remain- 
der of the year. 


Lead 


Though the strike in Mexico re- 
mains to be settled at some im- 
portant proverties. including the 
smelter at Chihuahua, operations 
have been resumed on a scale 
that provides a fair flow of lead 


from the refineries of that coun- | 


try. Moreover, the industry be- 
lieves that all properties in Mex- 
ico should be in _ production 











shortly, and uncertainty about ob- 
taining sufficient supplies has 
virtually disappeared. 

Demand for lead in the domestic 
market continues at a substantial 
level, despite the warm weather. 
Sales for the last week involved 
7,575 tons against 8,859 tons in the 
preceding week. Call at present is 
for August metal, and producers 
report that they could have dis- 
posed of a much larger tonnage 
last week without difficulty. With 
production still declining, the 
tendency on the part of sellers is 
to distribute metal with more re- 
gard to the over-all supply situa- 
tion. 

Secondary smelters report a re- 
duction in intake of battery scrap, 
which is attributed to the grow- 
ing scarcity of labor for handling 
such material. 

Zinc 

The June slab zinc statistics re- 
vealed that both production and 
shipments declined, with ship- 
ments down to a lower level than 
most observers expected. The re- 
sult was another increase in 
stocks, from 217.981 tons (revised) 
at the end of May to 225,449 tons 
at the end of June. A summary 
of the American Zinc Institute’s 
figures follows: 





Mav June 

a, SE ae 80.497 73.071 

Production, daily rate__ 2,597 2,436 
Shipments: 

|” Resor ee Deas 80,289 65,206 

gS SES ae as 235 297 

*80,524 65.603 

Unfilled orders _____-_~ 29.624 26,572 

Stork. wt ene. *217,981 225,449 


*Revised. 

Restrictions on zinc sheet for 
use in making printing plates 
have been eased. An amendment 
to M-339 permits plate makers to 
use 100% by weight. of the 
amount of zinc used in the corre- 
sponding calendar quarter of 1941, 
instead of 60%. 


Magnesium Production Off 


Primary magnesium production 
in April was 37.846,000* pounds, 
against 41,015,000 pounds in March, 


Dr. Eduardo Suarez, Chairman 
of the Mexican delegation to the 
International Monetary Confer- 
ence, Bretton Woods, N. H., has 
asked that the proprosed $8,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund be used 
to apply the United States’ silver 
nolicv on a broader basis to pro- 
tect the interests of small silver- 
producing and silver-using coun- 
tries against fluctuations of price, 


Danes Called By Hull 
Dne Of United Nations 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
in effect, welcomed the Danish 
people into the family of the 
United Nations on July 12, said 
United Press advices from Wash- 
ington, which further stated: 

Secretary Hull’s formal state- 
ment, which he read to his news 
conference, obviously was in- 
spired by the recent Danish revolt 
against German occupation au- 
thorities — a revolt that lasted 
about a week and resulted in at 
least 100 deaths and 700 injuries 
to Danish citizens. 

“The Danes have steadfastly 
opposed the attempts by the Ger- 
mans to establish a ‘model protec- 
torate’ in what once was and will 
again be a free and sovereign 
country” he said. 

“Their stand, inspired by lead- 
ers within and without Denmark, 
associates them with the people of 
the other countries who firmly 
resist the German oppressors and 
whose conduct sets an example to 
the people of other lands whose 
craven leaders succumbed to the 
false promises of the Axis. 

“There is no Danish govern- 
ment which can give expression to 
the feelings of Denmark by ad- 
hering to the United Nations’ dec- 
laration. We recognize, however, 
that the Danish people have 
placed themselves side by side 
' with the peovle of the United Na- 
| tions and like them are deter- 
| mined to contribute to the com- 
/mon struggle for victory over 
\ Nazism and for the attainment of 
the-aims of the Atlantic Charter.” 
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Trading On New York Exchanges | 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on July 8} 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the} 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 24, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 24 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 3,228,864 shares, which amount was 16.75% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 9,637,200 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 17 of 
4,230,450 shares, or 16.68% of the total trading of 12,680,200 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended June 24 amounted to 561,770 shares, or 13.86% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,026,740 shares; during the June 17 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 586,070 shares was 
14.64% of total trading of 2,001,690 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 24, 1944 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week + % 





Short sale LR SS a x Lee 227,810 
Ye ltt anes aagiiom medals ae 9,409,390 
a rate on Siepulelcnnhbindl, teiholaihesoete Scere 9,637,200 
8B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
we SSE Se a AC eee Tea en eee 742.450 
I i a a ene ane ewglen ann 104.560 
COE Gs ais Scien cue PORE | cere 672.210 
Ee ee ee eee. Ce 776,870 7.88 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
ES at coho tes eeinombnemwen oats 607,610 
a le EEA SE i EOP 33,250 
SEE WR iccetitig ines n addin neee 554,980 
OE ERD a RT ee 588,230 6.20 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
I I oe. daseracenthementnccapacenmieamnine eamen aca 235,349 
ESE OS STM Seige Oe RE eet oe ee 18,600 
EAL SEES SERS ESRB eee! 259,755 
TESST LT aE EO 278,355 2.67 
4. Total— 
Pa I oo han si acescsig inepaainininmnentoeliave 1,585,409 
SE ee ee oe eae 156,510 
| ERED Le ae a a ee Ne eee SS Oi 1,486,945 
I CI eat nites thneeentontentbateenianianay tee 1,643,455 16.75 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 








| vious week. The fertilizer materials group advanced fractionally as | 











WEEK ENDED JUNE 24, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
RG eS ER EE IL a Ea Se neiy ter Lees erie 17,720 
SS ER DE ER ae ane re ee ee 2,009,020 
os TSIER Ae Ee REE S Se eel. EEA oe ot, 2,926,740 
6. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: it erie *, 8 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Nn I Sire i soda se sstecethcpstinde- Gp hinn-n as asemenvied 169,460 
Short sales..........- ETC OS Scie 9,270 
ee CN a iikia ihe ds anceps Ihinindintsmn nae echiiecube 171,510 
pa a ey oe eennee sas balitaidiaposete 80,780 8.64 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Tetnt pureeees. =. oss 2. om 41,690 
ON de ez clits toiciidh 3,600 
S@htiier GANG E en4 5. 2 shel, etd 38,000 
Wotal s0st..cSs. ince — 41,600 2.06 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases______--~-~ GER: Fate —_ 52,805 
se ene ES orn L 7 2.000 
eee a, tan ct bin Rennie eet re 73,435 
OO a a caste 75.435 3.16 
4. Total— 
oe eG en ederim a dian aee 263,955 
FS EPS 15 7 AE oe 2 SOT Ee See 14.870 
pe ee ee ee et en nejeiavehtuen 282,945 
I ee iad sitbdiee stint 297,815 13.86 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
EL I LD Te 0 
DeFeet nee GON ob ieee oes 73,542 
SO, Mick desea capsid uns 73,542 
I tine Sint cg iienlehimninlnsttulsincnecidsamaninas etl 52,395 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their | 


firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.”’ 

$Sales marked “short exempt” are included with ‘other sales.” 





Naticnal Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Unchanged 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 











National Fertilizer Association and made public on July 17, remained 
unchanged in the week ending July 15 at 138.0, the same as in the 


preceding week. A month ago this index registered 137.3 and a year | Tennessee________--________- 
ago 134.6, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s ; baer 


report continued as follows: 
The farm products group remained unchanged from last week 
after having advanced steadily for four consecutive weeks. Higher 


‘prices were quoted on wheat and rye while prices for oats and 
timothy hay declined. The livestock group also remained unchanged 
from the previous week as higher quotations for good cattle, heavy 
weight hogs, and lambs offset lower prices for choice cattle, light 
weight hogs, ewes, and live fowls. Lower prices for potatoes caused 
the foods group to decline fractionally after having advanced steadily 





for six consecutive weeks. Increasing expectations of a German 


military collapse and continued favorable weather in the cotton belt 
brought about a slight decline in raw cotton. However, increased 
prices for denim were sufficient to counterbalance the decline in 
cotton and leave the textile index number unchanged from the pre- | 
higher prices for superphosphate were more than sufficient to offset 
lower quotations for urea-ammonia liquor. All other group indexes 
remained unchanged from last week. 

During the week price changes in the index were evenly balanced 
with 9 price series advancing and 9 declining; in the preceding week 
there were 8 advances and 5 declines; and in the second preceding 
week there were 12 advances and 5 declines. 





Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=-100* 


| 
WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX | 





% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Zach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
3ears to the Group July 15, July 8, Junel7, July 17 
fotal Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 PU isin Me iidtiniet Girth etaee 140.8 140.9 138.7 138.0 

Lt SE ee eee 145.1 145.1 144.9 145.1 
et Eee ern 163.1 163.1 163.1 159.0 

23:0 Farm Products....-_.-...----__.__ 159.8 159.8 156.0 152.3 | 
8 en. vance mem FIP, 208.0 208.6 205.0 199.8 
a pes i ceseteseciinl doen tiled acter 166.2 160.1 162.5 145.7 
ES ES 6 TIES A ne 151.6 151.6 145.4 145.6 
33.2 2 Bh REE RS te SO see 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities_________. 132.2 132.2 132.2 130.1 
8.2 RE ee ep et ee 153.3 153.3 152.9 151.2 
7.1 i a 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 OY | a ae 153.4 153.4 153.4 152.6 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs_........_- — 126.9 126.9 127.7 126.6 
oe Mi RE ee 118.3 118.1 117.7 117.7 
Pa be, REESE er «Sea 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 
3 Ri We Re 1 ae neg em 104.5 104.5 104.4 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___.-.__--___-_- 138.0 138.0 137.3 134.6 


‘Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: July 15, 1944, 107.5; July 8, 107.5, and July 17 


1943, 104.9. F 





Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statislics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of 
soft coal in the week ended July 8, 1944 is estimated at 8,655,000 net 
tons, no cars of coal being loaded on July 4, Independence Day. This 
compares with 12,050,000 tons in the preceding week and 11,076,000 
tons in the corresponding week of last year. Cumulative production 
of soft coal from Jan. 1 to July 8 totaled about 329,735,000 tons, as 
against 300,363,000 tons in the same period in 1943, a gain of 9.8%. 

‘Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended July 
8, 1944, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 
882,000 tons, a decrease of 405,000 tons (31.5%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week of 
1943, there was a decrease of 363,000 tons (29.2%). The calendar 
year to date shows an increase of 10.5% when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States in the week ended July 8, 1944 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading » 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
July 12 a summary for the week 
ended July 1 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 1, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
( Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of. orders_ baal 27,378 
Number of shares 817,296 


Dollar value . _ $28,161,859 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 


Customers’ short sales____ 352 
*Customers’ other sales____ 27,780 
Customers’ total sales____ 28,142 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 6,624 
*Customers’ other sales____ 780,937 
Customers’ total sales____ 787,561 
Dollar value ____________ $23,174,002 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Oe GOI. ou caucus cuseed 20 
TOUGRGP ORION «cc dinicictnintiietaanoe 222,320 
TUG CNR oe, oi ee 222,340 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of, shares__..__-_ 233,930 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” 





Business Failures Lower 


June business failures were 
lower in both number and amount 
of liabilities involved than in 
May. Business insolvencies in 
June, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, totaled 110 and involved 
$1,854,000 liabilities, as compared 
with 148 involving $2,697,000 in 





showed a decrease of 20,300 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended July 1; and was 1,000 tons more than for the cor- 
responding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 


——————Week Ended——————- ———-—January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal duly 8, July 1, July 10, *July 8, July 10, July 10, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
Total ine]. mine fuel 8,655,000 12,050,000 11,076,090 329,735,000 300,363,000 234,200,000 
Daily average 41,731,000 2,008,000 71,943,000 2,048,000 1,854,000 1,460,000 


*Subject to current ajustment. +tAverage based on 5 working days. iJuly 5, 1943, 


weighted as 0.7 of a normal working day. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








—_————_Week Ended Calendar Yerr to Date 
tJuly 8, $July 1, July 10, July 8, July 10, July 10, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
“Total incl. coll. fuel 882,000 1,287,000 1,245,000 34,220,000 30,960,000 29,513,000 
*+Commercial produs. 847,00 1,236,000 1,195,000 32,853,000 29,722,000 28,037,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 128,400 148,700 127,400 4,047,600 3,980,400 1,924,400 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
snd are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
3tate sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


























Week Ended 
July 1, June 24, July 3, July 3, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
ROR CED FRI A I OME 380,000 379,000 179,000 255,000 
0 REE SEER ae Tere ee 5,000 5,000 4,000 4,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma-_-_-_-_-_-_. 88,000 90,000 67,000 20,000 
|” SP Red Att 131,000 121,000 130,000 77,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___ 1,000 1,900 . 7 
ESS Ere rer 1,464,000 1,527,000 1,436,000 692,000 
TIED oo it eee nee es 547,000 527,000 473,000 238,900 
RTS ES SESE Se See ee 46,000 50,000 41,000 20,000 
Kansas and Missouri_________ 163,000 156,000 154,000 85,009 
Kentucky—Eastern___.______. 940,000 926,000 850,000 685,000 
Kentucky—Western______-___ 381,000 374,000 263,000 128,000 
pS EE SE eee 41,600 40,000 40,000 26,000 
SIR oie nes ok 3,000 3,000 2,000 y 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)_-__. 77,000 74,000 79,000 40,000 
ESTE GL TO 38,000 29,000 37,000 32,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 41,000 37,000 34,000 14,000 
8 ae pet dilate pilates iat ape inc sinensis 740,000 695,000 618,000 393,000 
« Pennsylvania (bituminous )-_--~-- 3,005,000 2,980,000 1,901,000 2,003,000 
130,000 147,000 122,000 103,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ 2,000 2,000 2,000 19,000 

stents ter onsaiagiaactl liad dame naean trate 144,000 146,000 102,000 45,000 | 

Be is cnccernscehiithsp asinine Guiyraiacononecinaienaie 380,000 377,000 400,000 257,000 
i schins cere tehsenbinicnmitat oe as 29,000 30,000 24,000 35,000 
*West Virginia—Southern__-__- 2,008,000 2,133,000 2,209,000 1,653,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern__-_-_. 1,112,000 996,000 838,000 480,090 
EAN 154,000 155,000 160,000 71,000 
jOther Western States____--__ * . . $ 
Total bituminous & lignite... 12,050,000 12,000,000 10,165,000 7,375,009 
Pennsylvania anthracite______ 1,291,000 1,239,000 626,000 989,000 
Is Sie CE irc chthienigtocinen 12,341,000 13,239,000 10,791,000 8,364,056 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
ym the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. {Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


May and 265 involving .$6,076,000 
in June a year ago. 

The decrease in the number of 
failures in June from May took 
place in all the divisions of trade 
into which the report is divided. 
When the amount of liabilities is 
considered it is found that all of 
the groups, with the exception of 
the Commercial Seryice’/Group, 
had smaller amounts of liabilities 
in June than in May. 

Manufacturing failures last 
month numbered 31, involving 
$1,071,000 liabilities, compared 
with 34 in May with $1,293,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures de- 
creased from 11 to 7 and the lia- 
bilities from $150,000 in May to 
$95,000 in June. In the retail 
trade section insolvencies were 
down from 63 to 51 and liabilities 
from $903,000 in May to $305,000 
in June. Construction failures 
numbered 12 in June with $159,000 
liabilities, which compares with 
26 with $249,000 liabilities in May. 
Commercial Service failures num- 
bered 9 in June as against 14 in 
May and liabilities $224,000 against 
$102,000 in May. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts, it 
is learned that the Atlanta and 
Chicago Reserve Districts had 
more failures in June than in 
May, the Minneapolis and Dallas 
Reserve Districts again do not re- 
port any failures, the Richmond, 
St. Louis and Kansas City Reserve 
Districts report the same number, 
while all of the remaining dis- 
tricts show fewer failures in June 
than in May. When the amount of 
liabilities involved is considered, 
it is found that outside of the dis- 
tricts that did not report any fail- 
ures the Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Fran-.« 
cisco Reserve Districts had fewer 
liabilities involved in June than 





in May and the remaining districts 
had more. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week| Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages | 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are} 


Ended July 8, 1944 Decreased 7,750 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver-| 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 8, 1944 was | 
4,579,000 barrels, or 7,750 barrels per day less than in the preceding | 
week and 27,100 barrels below the daily average figure as recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of | 
July, 1944. The current figure, however, was 488,750 barrels per day 
higher than in the week ended July 10, 1943. Daily production for 
the four weeks ended July 8, 1944 averaged 4,579,300 barrels. Fur- 
ther details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,645,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,539,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,426,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,548,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 9,009,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended July 8, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
83,709,000 barrels of gasoline; 9,937,000 barrels of kerosine; 36,189,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 53,686,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 
The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not reflect 
conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. July 8, Previous July 8, July 10, 
July July 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma --. ee 332,000 332,000 +337,900 — 400 335,100 355,050 
_ | ee 274,900 269,400 +266,250 — 8,450 278,700 280,150 
Nebraska —__- 1,000 +900 — 100 1,000 2,100 
Panhandle Texas 89,150 — 3,000 91,400 90,400 
eet Teaea.__..... 151,550 + 2,150 149,900 137,700 
West Texas___- ae 463,100 + 15,200 451,700 245,600 
East Central Texas_-_ 148,350 + 3,350 145,800 128,000 
East Texas__ ry Wee 363,550 + 3,060 361,300 371,000 
Southwest Texas-._-_- 319,750 + 6,800 314,700 230,000 
Coastal Texas__-_---_- 531,400 + 2,950 529,200 412,900 
Total Texas.__.-..-. 2,064,000 12,064,698 2,066,850 +30,450 2,044,000 1,615,600 
North Louisiana____- 71,300 — 1,450 73,100 85,100 
Coastal Louisiana__-_ ‘ 285,400 — 3,350 287,900 264,000 
Total Louisiana___ 350,000 389,000 356,700 — 4,800 361,000 349,100 
selene eet 78,000 77,991 80.400 + 150 80,300 76,850 
Mississippi ._-.__--- 41,000 44,150 + 250 44,100 51,200 
ECE 150 caaiaal 100 paeee 
RE “4 50 suscibiniie 50 S dcted 
RE enemas iB 215,000 208,450 — 200 208,500 219,950 
IN ee 14,600 13,950 + 1,750 12,900 13,700 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., : 
ke se sipteke 71,200 62,150 — 9,400 67,400 74,050 
Kentucky ~ ~~~. — 22,000 21,850 — 2,850 21,900 22,90C 
Michigan —_~_- 5 51,000 51,400 — 500 50,200 55,600 
Wyoming a 94,000 80,650 —13,300 87,600 90,25¢ 
ES 24,400 22,100 4 is 21,700 20,900 
|” ES eee 7,400 8,300 “f 750 8,100 6,800 
New Mexico __..-_-. 113,000 113,000 108,000 J 108,000 97,150 
Total East of Calif. 3,752,600 3,730,200 — 6,650 3,730,100 3,311,350 
Ceres 255 853,500 $853,500 848,800 — 1,100 849,200 778,900 
Total United States 4,606,100 4,579,000 — 7,750 4,579,300 4,090,250 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. July 6, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no defiuite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 8, 1944 
(Pigures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 


§Gasoline 

Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 


District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 


*Combin’d: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 





and inland Texas.. 2,518 90.3 2,460 97.7 6,896 36,361 20,099 15,636 
Appalachian— 

District No. 1... 130 8683.9 95 73.1 305 2,331 424 328 

District No. 2...... 47 87.2 60 127.7 179 1,563 196 195 
A a” Sar _ 824 85.2 766 93.0 2,690 18,684 5,508 3,628 
Okla., Kans., Mo... 418 80.2 379 90.7 1.328 7.179 1.590 1.488 
Rocky Mountain— 

District No. 3...... 33. 1728 12 92.3 35 66 4 36 

District No. 4...--. 141 58.3 94 66.7 294 2,378 337 621 
Cees 817 89.9 779 95.3 1,812 15,147 8,031 31,754 
Total U.S. B. of M. F 

basis July 8, 1944._ 4,908 87.2 4,645 94.6 13,539 83,709 36,189 53,686 
Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis July 1, 1944.. 4,908 87.2 4,638 94.5 14,052 83,559 35,360 52,235 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 

basis July 10, 1943_ 3,929 11,192 76,668 33,221 66,681 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 71,373,000 
barrels; unfinished, 12,336,000 barrels. ‘Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,426,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,548,000 

Is of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,009,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced during the week ended July 8, 1944, which compares with 1,523,000 barrels, 
4,496,000 barrels and 8,872,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,294,000 barrels, 3,506,000 barrels and 8,185,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended July 10, 1943. 

Note—Stocks of kerosine at July 8, 1944 amounted to 9,937,000 barrels, as against 
9,682,000 barrels a week earlier and 8,245,000 barrels a year before. 





given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 


(Based on Average Yields) 





duction of automobiles, about 50% 
of the war contracts would have 
to be removed from the Detroit 
area. He indicated that the Army 


'recently placed many highly com- 


plicated production jobs in that 


1944— U.S. Avge. area and with a shortage of en- 
Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* . ; i 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa 4A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus./Sineers no production 1S feasible 

July 18 120.19 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.39 114.08 117.40} until Germany is defeated. 

i: dggas tase Hiseo iira lige iosse joes liga iivan|,,7he American Iron and Steel 
1! . 120.19 112.56 118.6 7.2 2.19 102.96 5.3 ; 7. r : 

14 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.40 | Institute on July 17 announced 
13 _ 120.27 112.37 118.80 117.00 112.00 10296 106.39 114.08 117.40; that telegraphic reports which it 
it-7-777- 12033 11236 11880 11700 11229 10296 10639 li40s 11740/020 received indicated that the 
1 _ 120. 2.56 118.80 117.00 19 102.96 6. 7 : : 
10 - 420.34 112.37 11860 117.00 112.19 10296 106.39 114.08 117.40 | OPerating Fate of steel companies 
8 120.33 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40} having 94% of the steel capacity, 
7 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 306.21 134.08 117.40 of the industry will be 97.2% of 
6 120.23 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.19 102.96 106. 7. : ea 

5 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 102.96 106.21 113.89 117.40 oe eet for the — beginning 
4 f HOLIDAY uly 7, compared with 95.7% one 
3 - 120.15 112.37 118.60 117.00 112.19 102.96 106.21 113.89 117.49|week ago, 97.3% one month ago 

June3)----- wots tiga tines ese 1isap losso loses iises iras[8Md 97.7% one year ago. | The 

une ° a . « : - ‘ ° . . < “ot A 
23 ~ 42013 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 102.63 106.04 113.89. 117.20} °Perating rate for the week begin 
16_ _ 120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.70 117.29}ning July 17 is equivalent to 
¢. 1983 Ugis tise Hea LLSt Meets l0sse Line 1170| 741,900 tons of steel ingots and 

— ~~ ° ° . ° e ° ° . ‘. 

May 26- ~ 119.66 11219 11840 11680 11181 10230 105.86 113.89 117.00} C@Stings, compared to 1,714,300 
19...____ 119.59 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.13 105.86 113.89 116.80} tons one week ago, 1,742,900 tons 
12__.._.. 119.48 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.80] one month ago, and 1,702,200 tons 
5... 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.62 111.62 101.47 105.52 113.70 116.41) one year ago 

Apr. 28._._-____ 119.35 11181 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 p- 1” of Cl gia its 
eee 119.75 111.62 118.40 116.41 111.62 101.31 105.17 113.70 116.41 Stee oO Cleve and, in i 
| as 119.86 111.62 118.20 116.61 111.44 101.14 eae ts oan a summary of the iron and steel 
| Neuen 119.81 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.44 100.98 104. . in part 

Mar. 31_______ 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 any int on July 17 stated in p 

_ Sees 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22) 4S TOMOWS. PN: ; 

i 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 “Concerted action is being taken 

High 1944.... 120.44 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.40/t9 remove from steel mill order 

Low 1944_____ 119.34 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02|)) 1 avery ton of carbon steel 

High 1943-.._. 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 : y 

Low 1943_____ 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46] possible, as backlogs are heavy for 

J iy 17 nye 120.43 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.44 99.20 103.13 114.27 117.20] Wa" requirements, with growing 

v2 Years Ago , , ; = _ ‘““|labor shortages and tightness in 

July 18, 1942. 118.22 106.74 116.41 113.12 107.98 91.62 95.77 111.44 114.27 semi-finished steel. ae 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES Inventories and deliv veld a +e 

(Based on Individual Closing Prices) ules are being scrutinized closely 

ot U. 8. Avge. ‘i ites P Sct es . with a view to reducing carryover 
aily Govt. orpo- orporate by Ratings orporate by Groups : 2% 

Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. omg ce barge geese co 

July 18 a 1.78 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78; ably plates and sheets. Even ton- 
17 . 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 | nage under directives is being af- 
15 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 | fected by the reshuffling, as de- 
* aR 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.78 | liveries 7 stent ninead nyt aekew 
13 : 1.78 3.04 2.71 2.80 3.06 3.57 3.37 2.95 2.78 | 4 : M . 
12 ‘ 1.77 3.04 2.72 2.80 3.06 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.79} books are being changed to give 
LM 3h at 369 388 dr 331 258 ae Preference to those most impor- 

wa -— ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° ef 
8... «#4177 «492304 272 2860 305 357 338 295 27g| tantly needed for war purposes. 
7. 1.78 «= 3.03 2.72—C—i2BO 3.04 Ss 3.57 )=— 3.38 = 2.95 ~— 2.78 | Mill schedules appear likely to 
6. “ 1.78 3.04 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.75 undergo further revisions to ob- 
5 a 79 308 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.96 2.78} tain greater stability. 
3 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.57 3.38 2.96 2.78 “Consumers nave placed orders 

June 30 - 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 3.78 t OC tcne ae ad inte tant: dees 
23....--. 1.79 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.06 3.59 3.39 2.96 2.79} Vi are cover ; J 
16 ee 1.80 3.05 2.73 2.82 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.97 2.79|}0n known program requirements 
aE 1.82 3.05 2.72 2.82 3.07 3.60 3.41 2.96 2.79 |! and large tonnage for 1945 is be- 
ae 1.81 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.80 | ; : . 

May 26... 184 305 273 2861 307 4361 340 296 280) 1g lined up for pontoons, landing 
19 - 184 306 272 281 3.07 362 3.40 296 281|/mats and artillery shells, among 
; ” 1.85 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.65 3.42 2.96 = others. This extends delivery into 
| RPMS 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 366 3.42 2.97 2.8 : " 

Apr. 28... «=«1860S 3.07 «s273—«a282)Ssi3.08 «= 366 = 3.43297 = 2.83 | first i om numerous prod 
pk aieds 183 3.08 2.73 283 3.08 367 344 297 283} ucts and beyond on some, causing 
ae 1.82 3.08 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.68 3.44 2.97 2.83 | new buying to slacken. 

Seana 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.69 3.46 2.96 2.84 e P : : 

Mar. 31_-____- 183 3.09 274 283 3.10 3.70 3.47 297 2.84 A factor in the tightening sup- 

SS fees 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84! ply of semifinished is heavy ar- 

ms “owe Ls 348 AM 38 342 Sat 358 G0 345|tillery, shell requirements, | ex- 

g Deepa ; : ; ; , , ‘ s 4 . . . 

Low 1944... 1.77 303 2.71 2.79 304 356 337 295  2.78| Pected to increase into first quar- 

High 1943-.- 2.08 3.31 281 296 3.23 425 393 3.07 2.93] ter at least, with the peak possibly 

Low 1943____. 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 | in December or January. This will 

1 Year Ago . <ps 
July 17, 1943. 182 3.10 269 281 3.09 380 356 294 279;%rain semifinished from other 
2 Years Ago products and probably rail, struc- 
July 18, 1942_ 1.99 3.35 28.3 3.00 3.28 4.30 4.02 3.09 2.94} tural and bar mills will be af- 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 


(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and 


ievel or the average movement of actual price quotations. 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


do not purport to show either the average 
They merely serve to 





Steel Operations Again 


Orders Up And Down — Mill Schedules Revised 


“At times resembling an orderly free-for-all with everyone well 


Increased — Volume Of 


fected. While buying is less active, 
pressure for delivery is unabated 
and backlogs and carryovers are 
as large as ever. Demand for 
plates is at peak with no signs of 
easing. Increase in tank building 
will be a further tax. Numerous 
mills are in first quarter on sheet, 
deliveries, with tightness likely 
to continue. Alloy steel buying is 
not nearly as heavy as for carbon 
grades and in some cases deliv- 





posted on his part, the steel and allied industries this week were 
(1) boosting output slightly to make up for recent losses, (2) rejug- 
gling schedules so as to make the maximum number of items required 
by the armed forces, and (3) actively exploring, in thought at least, 
the problems and difficulties which are expected to follow the end 





of the European war,” the “lIron® 


Age” states in its issue of today 
(July 20), further adding: 

“After having been affected by 
heat, manpower shortages and 
holidays, the steel ingot rate this 
week gained some_ ground. 
Whether or not this gain can be 
retained or exceeded remains to 
be seen. If no improvement is 
noted in the near future, it will 
not be because the industry has 
failed to try every plan known to 
the ‘old heads’ as well as the 
‘new heads’ to keep the rate up. 

“Order volume was up in some 
areas and down in others with 
the aggregate showing little 
change from a week ago. A small 
share of the decline may stem 
from the fact that forging and 
other plants lost considerable out- 
put due to recent heat waves. 
Some shops have reported produc- 
tion declines of as much as 40% 
due to absenteeism and other rea- 
sons. 





“Cancellations were coming 
through in the past week on sheet 
orders originally slated for the 
shell .container program which 
was cut back recently by the War 
Department. This has had little 
or no effect upon the general sheet 
market since the material con- 
celled in many cases represented 
unfilled tonnage. It was reported 
that some sheet users, desperate 
for deliveries, are drawing on 
warehouses for unusually large 
quantities. No immediate relief on 
extended sheet promises is in pro- 
spect for a variety of reasons. 

“Some _ centers. believe’ that 
whether the war ends or not this 
year there is little chance for ci- 
vilian steel allocations to be any 
larger than they are at present. 


The automotive industry is one 
that definitely shares this view. 








K. T. Keller, President of Chrysler 
Corp., has said that to resume pro- | 


eries have been moved nearer by 
several weeks. 


“Due to the shorter month, hot’ 
weather and lack of workers pro- 
duction of steel plates in June to-' 
taled 1,111,561 tons, compared 
with 1,132,000 tons in May and: 
1,056,100 tons in June, 1943. 


“By reverse lend-lease Great 
Britain is to supply 10,000 tons of 
plates per month, which will af- 
ford some relief to the present 
tight situation in that market, un- 
der heavy demands for war pur- 
poses.” 








| Moody’s Daily 


Commodity Index 


Tuesday. July 11, 1944.__....._ 250.1 
Wednesday, July 12........ ~ 249.1 
smueens, ou 13... _~ 248.7 
i. a. i) ee 248.3 
Saruseey, duly 16... - 2a 
Monday, ty BEE ae eee 248.2 
oR OU Ry: ae Se . 248.5 
Two weeks ago, July 3__.__ or: 
Month ago, June 17_____. __ ~ 250.0 
Year ago, July 17, 1943_____ >, 2 
of a) ea 249.8 
cS A Saree eae Oa 240.2 

| 1944 High, March 17______ . 250.2 
BANG Ne at Pt ctntig eee 247.0 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings: During Week 
Ended July 8, 1944 Decreased 152,659 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 8, 1944 
which included July 4 holiday totaled 745,141 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced on July 13. This was a decrease 
below the corresponding week of 1943 of 63,489 cars, or 7.9%, and a 
decrease below the same week in 1942 of 110,017 cars or 12.9%. The 
1942 period did not include July 4 holiday. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 8, decreased 
152,659 cars, or 17% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 338,652 cars, a decrease of 
58,981 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 10,151 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
90,991 cars, a decrease of 15,840 cars below the preceding week, but 
an increase of 1,417 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Coal loading amounted to 124,97 cars, a decrease of 50,470 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 39,833 cars below ihe 
corresponding week in 1943. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 57,120 cars, a decrease 
of 1,480 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 2,311 cars 
.above the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 8, io- 
taled 40,934 cars, a decrease of 1,500 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 2,058 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 


Live stock loading amounted to 11,322 cars, a decrease of 2,628 

cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 172 cars above 

’ the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone load- 

ing of live stock for the week of July 8, totaled 7,206 cars, a decrease 

of 2,457 cars below-.the preceding week, and a decrease of 483 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. 


Forest products loading totaled 33,258 cars, a decrease of 16,786 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,968 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 75,146 cars, a decrease of 5,825 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 14,163 cars below the 

. corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,682 cars, a decrease of 649 cars be- 

low the preceding week, but an increase of 726 cars above the cor- 
_ responding week in 1943. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Centralwestern and Southwestern. All dis- 
tricts reported decreases compared with 1942 except the South- 
western. 








1944 1943 1942 

8. eS  , aa 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
i _— - ee. ||, ae eee. 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
rs... lL Cg Se Cl Ee eee + 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
i 9S a”. ae wee: 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May rete. ; was 3,446,252 3,363,195 3.311,637 
5 weeks of June 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
Week o; July 6& 745,141 808,630 855,158 

Total 22,694,335 21,761,180 22,672,299 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended July 8, 1944. 
During the period only 41 roads showed increases when compared 
with the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JULY 8 
Total Loads 
Received from 


Railroads Total Revenue 





























Freight Loaded - Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
SN at = canis ttalakapemnapabenenaiin 229 190 378 1,191 1,455 

. Bangor & Aroostook__-_..-_-.__-~---~ 801 915 1,072 465 214 
Tc 5,225 5,096 5,696 13,287 13,352 

‘ Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__-~-- 1,125 1,321 1,359 2,025 1,875 

Ye nr kere 22 23 21 31 32 
Gente Vermemt.. ..o4 4 ca 870 908 911 2,213 2,397 
Deleware & BMudson so... 2 4,596 6,596 6,259 11,689 11,656 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-_-- 6,300 7,285 7,492 10,708 12,017 

- Detrett & Maeckinaes.... ......-«.... 199 217 227 144 124 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton____-__----~ 1,716 1,920 1,641 1,022 1,270 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_____-_-_--- 269 284 259 1,689 2,307 
at es a et a ee a 10,992 11,681 12,44 16.335 18,089 
Grand Trunk Western___---__-----~--. 2,888 3,301 3,286 Tcek 7,797 
Lehigh & Hudson River___--__-_-_--~-. 161 150 168 2,242 2,181 
Lehigh & New England_______------~-- 1,726 1,893 2,164 1,534 1,510 
AS rae ae 7,236 8,063 9,081 14,037 15,011 
I ciabaiann 1,768 1,840 2,135 2,400 2,064 

ST” RTE ET SEA Si Sa ae 4.707 5,459 6,253 361 410 
RO LE EOL RE LPR InP 1,842 2,222 2,396 21 155 
New York Central Lines____.__.-----. 41,943 52,349 46,361 47,023 49,164 

| 20. Hoe. Be lastiera. -  S 6,389 8,193 9,997 17,027 18,369 

- New York, Ontario & Western___------ 1,254 1,305 969 3,742 2,537 

. New York, Chicago & St. Louis___--~-- 5,985 6,135 7,243 15,495 15,792 

’ N. Y., Susquehanna & Western___----- 311 467 421 1,917 2,112 

‘ Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_____-_------~--. 6,414 6,640 7,684 7,516 8,692 
| ES SE, Se Ne a 4,233 4,176 5,175 7,070 7,002 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___--._--------- 720 987 662 21 16 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North____-__--- 295 377 365 222 317 

‘ Pittsburgh & West Virginia__.--_----- 1,076 1,055 1,128 2,493 3,133 

5 I a eS 5 nc ec eames 264 311 -. 372 1,220 925 

so aol tl ica slianen ab imegige dicen am 5,586 4,547 5,704 12,154 12,644 
Wheeling & Lake Erie___-_._---------~--- 5,095 5,672 5,644 4,332 4,993 

NE Kin id scat ch tublnants ptiaiovanindpgatona ae 132,228 151,558 155,367 209,057 219,618 
————=_ i 
Allegheny District— 

. Akron, Canton & Youngstown___------ 703 720 616 1,296 1,086 
EOE EE GN iti cts 39,293 39,483 43,216 27,708 30,514 
Bessemer & Lake Erie____.___.-------- 6,264 6,355 , 6,261 2,164 1,652 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley____.__.------~- *334 214 311 *3 4 
CE Ee FEO. 2 enone 1,117 1,623 2,006 4 9 

- Central R. R. of New Jersey___-------- 5,661 6,389 7,168 18,974 20,494 
ESE Re ay ER eco 403 686 627 41 43 

" Cumberland & Pennsylvania___--~_--~-- 156 244 278 10 13 
BAgamber Vale 3c cence i ot ee 92 177 139 27 38 
a a aa 1,113 973 819 3,293 3,676 

- Penn-Reading Seashore Lines___------ 1,555 1,575 1,508 2,930 2,977 
Pennsylvania System____-__-_-_----~--~~-. 77,564 80,392 81,850 60,402 63,039 

,  * * Bige Sih ia Ca ee 11,531 13,012 14,088 26,181 24,433 

~ 1 , eRe e eo 18,524 19,230 21,362 7,324 1,776 
Werrern Maryland. .......i2-s..--...- 3,265 3,967 4,099 11,205 11,164 

, ESTES eee ee ees - 167,575 175,040 184,348 161,562 166,916 
= 
Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Oliio........__. _...... 21,025 29,242 27,168 11,292 12,913 

. Norfolk & Western 15,573 22,098 22,448 7,099 7,805 

Virginian__- 3,010 4,864 4,603 2,127 2,097 
Tote... 39,608 56,204 54,219 20,518 22,815 





—— 









































THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern____-__. 306 289 380 392 377 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala________- 717 559 692 2,426 2,439 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-~. 876 735 949 1,213 1,006 
Mtientee oes 1406... 9,245 11,247 9,842 9,102 8,650 
Ne 2 er a ae ee ae 3,324 3,512 4,421 5,029 3,939 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 619 389 454 1,377 1,648 
cg iis a of achat, ch ake aes ieee 1,123 1,558 1,543 2,424 2,585 
Columbus & Greenville______._-_______ 182 314 340 309 152 
Durham & Southern___..________--__ 101 75 126 472 678 
Puseees. Bese Coast... 733 1,219 924 1,295 1,500 
re 41 38 34 94 91 
a a ee ee 1,080 1,001 1,490 2,447 3,132 
Omran as eet, i ce wd 409 421 409 588 493 
Gulf, Mobile & Olio... 3,790 3,379 4,246 4,041 3,786 
Dlinois Central System_______________ 23,959 24,304 26,212 14,854 17,526 
Louisville & Nashville___- De BRR 20,433 24,442 23,347 11,676 10,863 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____-__---- 135 165 174 810 597 
Mississippi Central__________ ¥en ME Ig 231 257 170 627 398 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.___-_--_ 2,809 2,839 3,344 4,542 4,279 
i ee 1,436 2,557 1,521 1,767 1,27° 
Piegmoant Wercnern. .. 312 253 299 1,058 1,298 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________--— 327 360 644 9,382 9,373 
meameese Abr tine. 8 ee 8,011 9,095 9,739 7,849 7,518 
ill al a eA, ara 19,944 19,466 23,203 22,704 21,655 
Sr es a ts co rc rem ree 559 568 516 1,011 725 
Winston-Salem Southbound_______---. 109 101 79 857 702 
| NRA RRR be Se Eee Ie a 100,811 109,143 115,103 108,346 106,681 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___-____-____. 15,737 18,588 22,995 12,517 12,851 
Chicago Great Western____________-_~_- 1,910 2,133 2,020 3,217 3,232 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.________-- 15,925 16,034 19,344 9,199 8,837 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-- 2,565 3,197 3,109 3,531 3,256 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___-___- 27,094 31,291 30,798 261 352 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______- 521 1,010 1,337 559 536 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern___.____.______ 8,320 8,166 10,035 9,477 10,976 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______- 359 376 575 91 79 
gk Se 20,777 24,921 29,411 6,272 5,226 
Green Bay & Western_____ ETE, STE 326 346 450 990 880 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 2,607 2,892 2,859 66 55 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___.______-_____ 1,721 1,421 2,042 2,414 1,903 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. S. M.__________-__. 5,504 7,038 8,156 2,973 2,710 
oe 2 ee en aes 7,901 9,070 11,207 5,240 5,120 
Spokane International____.__________ 135 114 220 568 539 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__.._.______ 1,013 1,696 2,618 3,211 2,487 
| ee LR OE, eee ee 112,415 128,293 147,176 60,586 59,055 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_______~ 28,512 23,485 28,072 12,270 11,104 
Alton AEE EAR ES ORG Ea a De aed eae 3,085 3,289 3,096 4,183 4,342 
mngnam & GCarieid......... 226 369 673 70 96 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___--__-. 16,234 17,730 17,517 11,650 11,60° 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,172 2,736 2,426 903 843 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_______- 13,130 12,314 14,773 12,464 11,309 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___._________ 2,186 2,382 2,277 6,545 5,684 
Colorado & Southern___..___________. 461 623 713 2,018 1,831 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 2,907 2,731 3,306 5,553 5,391 
Denver & Salt Lake__._____._._______ 551 672 641 30 14 
Fort Worth & Denver City__.__________ 1,487 1,000 1,247 1,518 1,595& 
es Sl aa eee 2,230 1,581 1,601 1,576 1,571 
Missouri-Illinois____ ir ere es ae 1,162 1,042 1,330 557 459 
Nevada Northern Se ee eke 20 2,076 1,973 79 119 
North Western Pacific___._.__________. 590 746 1,039 655 585 
Peoria & Pekin Union a aad 9 5 15 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)______-______ 29,005 28,726 30,502 11,990 12,500 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 272 208 300 2,272 1,726 
Union Pacific System.__.............— i 15,256 14,541 14,754 16,054 16,706 
ten... > Chl Sea eerie ra eee 289 509 557 0 6 
in ey | eee 1,898 1,944 2,378 4,005 3,598 
pS RRS Bae a aia ee ee EE oe 121,682 118,709 129,190 94,392 91,08¢ 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____________ 637 402 168 283 229 
a SS ERE Re ap aa 5,438 4,830 3,659 2,423 2,802 
International-Great Northern________. 2,520 2,351 2,526 3,488 2,716 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 228 258 323 1,007 1,127 
Kansas City Southern_______________. 5,688 5,409 5,202 2,502 3,250 
Louisiana & Arkansas________________ 3,565 3,553 4,330 2,763 2,959 
Litchfield & Madison____.___________. 224 369 288 1,045 1,555 
eae a rae 646 696 621 314 270 
a ON OSS a ee 112 155 183 508 461 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,629 5,285 5,254 5,141 6,057 
I a eeusind 17,458 17,436 18,633 19,142 17,643 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ ms 93 71 63 334 208 
St. Louis-San Francisco_____________ an 9,004 7,865 9,053 8,332 9,414 
St. Louis Southwestern_______________ 2,948 2,577 2,676 6,830 7,115 
I Be I CC a cine nt crv cae 10,938 13,512 11,431 5,519 5,871 
- OL, , Foe 4,624 4,813 5,162 8,314 6,520 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___--__-_--- 50 17 120 22 49 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________- 20 24 63 22 36 
Total_ siesta leit eniclaice 70,822 69,683 69,755 67,989 68,282 
= a = + 





*Previous week's figure. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 

1944—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
IE oo) Batt ieehrntiinn Sédidnieas 138,724 141,959 607,537 93 94 
a hee ee ae 179,056 144,422 635,727 94 94 
I RES Ear 0 0 om 145,936 143,883 636,176 92 94 
ge RE RR oe 138,712 158,871 610,555 98 94 
Bi ERE ee RSE Soa a 147,768 156,041 601,880 98 95 
ERY Sa ERR ee in 186,666 158,534 628,495 98 95 
SE oI act ke cceridcqsept pldiineasensinalh tai 144,921 150,435 620,728 95 95 
. § eee oe 140,287 157,370 602,062 97 95 
SN Si cicat easigiceras doaetoebdecetsinaty 138,501 155,105 582,090 96 95 
Ry RS ee Se 170 491 159.4641 599,292 93 95 
ys ar a aa 144,384 157,794 584,083 96 95 
I et cinintesecihantaebiaiginuaiienas: 147,689 154,137 577,721 95 95 
I ais ticcrncteierpainsibicogssninahcails 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 
BNE, 28 Pe ia inn ua Siliedeasaditinaaetsibincaic 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
GEE Winii ot ectetednt ies 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 





not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 





Powers Registrar Of 
Graduate School Of 
Banking 


William Powers, Deputy Man- 
ager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in charge of customer 
and personnel relations, who has 
also been Assistant Registrar of 
The Graduate School of Banking 
since 1940, has been advanced to 
Registrar of the school to succeed 
Richard W. Hill, who will retire 
Aug. 31, it was announced by 
Dr. Harold Stonier, Director of the 
school, at the commencement ex- 
ercises of The Graduate School of 
Banking at New Brunswick, N. J., 
on the campus of Rutgers Uni- 
versity on June 30. Dr. Stonier 
also announced that Miss Janet 
Johnson, who has been in charge 
of the office staff of the school, 
has been made Assistant Registrar. 


Mr. Powers is a member of the 
original class of the Graduate 
School, the class which opened the 
school in 1935 and graduated in 
June, 1937. He has been in the 
banking business since November, 
1914, except for a period of ser- 
vice with the British Navy during 
World War I. His first affiliation 
was with the Peoples State Bank 
in Detroit. From it he went to 
the staff of the National Bank of 
Detroit in 1934, and to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in 1940. 
Mr. Powers was educational di- 
rector of Detroit Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking in 
the year 1932-1933, and President 
of the Chapter in the year 1933- 
1934. He has been active in AIB 
national affairs, an instructor in 
Detroit Chapter, and a lecturer at 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


Miss’ Johnson is a graduate of 
Syracuse University. After obtain- 
ing her degree of Bachelor of 
Science she taught school for one 
year and then became associated 
with the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories for five years. She became 
associated with the American In- 
stitute of Banking in 1928 and has 
been in charge of the office staif 
of the Graduate School of Bank- 
ing since 1939. 


in Gives U. S. 
Air Landing Rights 


The State Department at Wash-* 
ington reported on July 13 that it 
had reached an agreement with 
the Spanish Government for land- 
ing rights for American commer- 
cial aircraft in Spain. Associated 
Press advises on that date to the 
New York “Journal of Com-'~ 
merce” further said: 

“Several technical problems re- 
main to be worked out and the 
department said that pending 
their solution no detailed an- 
nouncement would be made. 

“The agreement was made as a 
result of negotiations directed by 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle.” 


— 





Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended July 8, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 494 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 12.0% 
above production for the week 
ended July 8, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 34.9% above _ production. 
Unfilled order files of the report- 
ing mills amounted to 121.4% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
lent to 41 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 32 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.0%; or- 
ders by 9.5%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro-*. 
duction of reporting mills was 
15.3% lower, shipments were 8.5% 
lower, and orders were 3.7% 
greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The Chemical Bank & Trust; Elliott and Leonard N. Johnson, 
Copany of New York has issued a| formerly Assistant Cashiers, were 
statement of earnings covering the appointed Assistant Vice-Presi- 
first six months of this year com-| agents, and William J. Murphy was 
pared with the same period a — appointed Assistant Cashier. 

. Net current earnings after eee 
Gitiahass and taxes ae, etm to One of New York City’s enter- 
$3,462,641 for the period, equal to prising banking _institutions, the 
$1.73 a share on the capital stock. Colonial Trust Company, Arthui 
This compares with $2,590,966, or S. Kleeman, President, reported 
$1.29 a share for the first half of a deposit line at the close of busi- 
jJast year. In addition the bank ness, June 30, of $35,825,761, in- 
reported profits and recoveries on cluding a U. S. War Loan deposit 


securities of $107,769 during the of $7,013,002. | On Dec. 31, 1938, 
period against $366,775 a year ago. the company's: deposits totaled 
‘The usual six months dividends of , $8,565,876, which were almost 
$1,800,000 (90 cents per share) doubled in two years’ time on 


Dec. 31, 1940, to $16,654,793 (in- 
cluding U. S. War Loan deposit of 
$878,480) and almost doubling 
again in the next three years to 
$31,890,752, including $3,650,389 
U.S. War Loan deposit. 


were paid and $1,088,458 was add- 
ed to undivided profits as com- 
pared to $832,263 for the same pe- 
xiod last year. | 
A comparison of the June ved 
figures of the bank with those of | . ee 
+h 31; ; July 6| The company’s main office is 
— vs rere ee Tee |located at Rockefeller Center, 
a oe ; 6th Avenue and 48th Street, with 
The 


a mid-town office at Madison 
the appointment of Richard V. 


town office at William Street and 
Whelan an an Assistant Secretary.! Cedar Street, and a Brooklyn of - 
Wr. Whelan is also Assistant 


fice at 69th Street and Fifth Ave- 
Treasurer of the Guaranty Trust "U©- 
Company of New York. 





Guaranty Safe Deposit 


| The Board was recently en- 
larged by the addition of James 
S. Carson, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of the American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc., and James A. 
Beha, attorney and former Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York and John S. 





The statement of condition of 
the Marine Midland Trust Co. of 
Wew York as of June 30, 1944, 
shows total assets and total de- 
posits to be $295,002,186 and 
$275,969,176, respectively, com- 
pared with $366,866,306 and $248,- 
171,513 as of Dec. 31, 1943. Cash 
end due from banks are shown as 
$71,923,847 against $66,532,424 and 
United States Government obliga- 
tions now at $123,234,287 com- 
pared with $107,788,499 the fig- 
ures for six months ago. The un- 


‘of the Madison Avenue office of 
the institution. 





Christian G. Feil, Vice-Presi- 
lers Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
since 1923 and engaged in the 


‘..3 : ‘banking business for 54 years, 
divided profits at the latest date died on July 8. The Buffalo “Eve- 
ere $2,310,224 and the capital and ning News” states: 
surplus were given as $5,000,000. 7 . 


ively. | Mr. Feil began his career in 
ae 1890 as a messenger in the old 


ATE F ., | Citizens’ Bank. He also worked 
anilliam, Joseph, Rabill, Assist-| for the Union Bank before joining 
cal Bank & Trust Company, New | the People’s Bank, which merged 
York, died on July 11 at the Har-| with the M. & T. Bank in 1902. 
risburg, Pa., General Hospital| He worked as a clerk on gen- 
efter a long illness. Born 52 years| eral books and discounts, then as 
ego in Milwaukee, Wis., Mr. Rahill|@ teller, was appointed Assistant 
served in the United States Navy| Cashier in 1906 and named Cash- 
curing World War I. He joined | ier in 1920. A member of many 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com-* business organizations, he served 
pany in 1931 and in 1938 went to| as a Secretary, Treasurer and Di- 
Louisville, Ky., as President of| rector of the M. & T. Deposit Co. 
the Louisville Trust Company,| and was active in the formation 
which institution he successfully | and development of the American 
reorganized. He rejoined the/ Institute of Banking. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
in 1941.. He attended Oberlin and 
Princeton Universities, graduating 
a the latter in the class of 








It was announced by the Mont- 
clair Trust Company on July 13 
that S. Barksdale Penick, Jr., 
President of the S. B. Penick & 
Co. of New York, has been elected 
a director of the institution. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York on July 18, Joe 
A. Frazer was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President and George L. 
Fiuhr was elected an Assistant 
Treasurer. Mr. Frazer, who joins 
the bank on Aug. 15, has been 
employed since September, 1943, 
2s a negotiator for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Price 
Adjustment Board, prior to which 
he had been employed in the fi- 
nancial sales department of Gen- 
€ral Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, having served as resident 
manager in Minneapolis for that 
corporation since October, 1930. 
Born in Condon, Ore., Mr. Frazer 
attended the University of Oregon 
and the University of Oregon Law 
School. Mr. Fluhr has been with 
Bankers Trust Company since 
1921, having served at the 57th 
Street Office for the past 23 years. 





Stockholders of First National 
Bank of Philadelphia, at special 
meeting July 28, will vote on the 
directors’ proposal to reduce par 
value of stock from $100 to $10 a 
share, with resultant exchange of 
10 shares new stock for each share 
old. The Philadelphia “Inquirer” 
of July 10, reporting this, added: 

“Shareholders also will vote on 
liberalization of present employes’ 
pension plan which has been in 
effect since 1934.” 





The statement of condition of 
the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., as of 
June 30, 1944, shows total deposits 
and total assets to be $222,642,196, 
and $244,285,036, respectively. 
Cash and due from banks is shown 
as $51,210,370 while U. S. Govern- 
ment securities are reported at 
$139,293.695. The undivided prof- 
its are $2,563,209 and the capital 
and surplus are shown to be $4,- 
550,000 and $7,500,000, respec- 
tively. 


George H. Stuart, 3rd, retired, 
Vice-President of the Girard 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., with 
which he had been associated for 
51 years, died on July 10. Mr. 
Stuart, who was 71 years of age, 
was senior employe in point of 





At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
held on July 18, William A. For- 
rester, Jr., formerly an Assistant 
Vice-President, was appointed a 
Vice-President. Mr. Forrester has 
been connected with the National 
City organization since 1928 and is 
now associated with the Bond Ad- 





office. Ross A. Budge, Marcus H. 





| Everts, a Vice-President in charge: 





‘dent of the Manufacturers & Trad- | 





service at the time of his retire- 
ment, Oct. 1, 1942, according to 
the Philadelphia “Evening Bulle- 
tin” of July 11, which stated: 


| Creation of a new 
group within the staff of the Bank 
| of America, National Trust & Sav- 

ings Association of San Francisco, 


. | , ;, 
advisory | provements in operations or ser- 


vices and to promote the develop- 
ment of new services to the pub- 
lic. In addition, the council is to 


“He was made an officer in 1904 to be known as the Junior Ad-| encourage suggestions from other 
and had been a Vice-President | visory Council, is announced by| members of the staff and wiil 
and head of the banking depart-| L. M. Giannini, President of the! have the power to make cash 


ment since 1921. 


“Following his retirement, he| 


was elected to the board 
managers, a position he held at 
the time of his death.” 





The Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago in its statement of condition 
as of June 30, 1944, shows total 
resources and total deposits of $2,- 
483,461,116 and $2,320,155,664, re- 
spectively. United States Govern- 


ment obligations are shown as 
$1,.562,236,992; other bonds and 
securities stand at $79,635,908 


with loans and discounts at $367,- 
077,469. The undivided profits 
appear as $14,219,601 while the 
capital and surplus stand at $60,- 
000,000 each. 





Holman D. Pettibone, President 
of Chicago Title & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
appointment of Edward E. Long- 
bons and Daniel F. Sullivan, as 
Assistant Secretaries of the com- 


pany. 





The statement of condition of 
the National Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., as of June 30, 1944, shows 
total resources of $1,268,267,479 
and total deposits of $1,220,457 ,256 
against $1,073,494,906 and $1,028,- 
809,797, respectively, for the -pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1943. Cash 
and due from banks at the latest 
date is given at $264,775,152 com- 
pared with $296,436,261 for a year 
ago; United States Government 
securities at $803,643,796 com- 
pared with $6122,148,705 for the 
same period last year. Total loans 
are now $138,894,040 against $103,- 
661,995; undivided profits at $10,- 
282,364, compare with $7,435,220 
at the same time a year ago. The 
June 30, 1944, report shows pre- 
ferred capital of $8,500,000, com- 
mon stock of $10,000,000, and sur- 
plus was $11,500,000 the same as 
on June 30, 1943. 





Innes B. Ross, President of the 
Carlisle Deposit Bank of Carlisle, 
Ky., and President of the Nicholas ; 
County Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, died on July 6. Mr. Ross, 
an attorney for more than 50 
years, was also Judge on the 
Court of Appeals, according to 
Carlisle advices to the Louisville 
“Courier Journal.” 





The semi-annual statement as of 
June 30, 1944, of the Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank in New Orleans, La., 
issued in response to the Comp- 
troller’s call, exhibits the follow- 
ing figures in comparison with 
those of one year ago, according 
to advices from Fred W. Ells- 


worth: 
June 30,1943 June 30, 1944 


Deposits . $82,184,000 $108,262,725.39 
Cash and Gov- 

ernments __ 71,680,000 87,556,595.48 
ee eae 11,529,0C0 19,757,817.88 
Capital funds 

and reserves 4,997,000 5,497,660.51 





The election on July 12 of Guy 
H. Walden as Assistant Cashier 
of the Liberty State Bank of Dal- 
las, Tex., has been announced by 
President DeWitt D. Ray. This is 
learned from the Dallas “Times- 
Hehald,” which said: 


“Mr. Walden has been engaged 
in the banking business continu- 
ously since August, 1928, at which 
time he began his banking career 
with the Collin County National 
Bank of McKinney, Texas. In 
June, 1938, he received an ap- 
pointment as Assistant National 
Bank Examiner and worked in 
that capacity for about two years. 
Four years ago he was elected As- 
sistant Cashier and Manager of 
the Personal Loan Department of 
the First National Bank of Ama- 
rillo, Texas, which position he has 


resigned to go with the Liberty j 


State Bank of Dallas.” 


Bank. The announcement states: 


|of a revolving membership of 
| nine, individual members to serve 
terms of 18 months so staggered 
that three will 
three new ones take their places 
each six months. 

“First members of the new 
council are: Jas. Minehan, San 
Francisco trust department: J. H. 
Skinner, San Francisco headquar- 
ters; D. L. Taylor, Hayward 
branch; B. Barham, West Oakland 
branch; John Damazonio, 24th and 
Bryant branch, San Francisco; 
Victor Gile, San Mateo branch: 
R. Donovan, San Francisco centra] 
office; T. McCullough, Market- 
New Montgomery branch, San 
Francisco, and Leroy Rudolph, 
San Rafael branch. 

“When travel conditions permit, 
present necessary geographical 
limitations on membership will be 
removed, it was stated. 

“The group is expected to rec- 
ommend new policies and pro- 
cedures, or changes in present 
| policies and procedures where be- 
|lieved beneficial, to suggest im- 





“The plan will bring the ideas | 
of | and reactions of outstanding staff | 


withdraw and/! 





awards to employees for meri- 
torious ideas.” 
In his announcement, President 


members into management Gelib- | Giannini pointed out that service 
erations. The group is composed | on the council will afford unique 


opportunity for development of 
the members themselves by broad- 
ening their outlook, exercising 
their constructive thinking proc- 
esses and bringing them into 
closer contact with management 
and its problems. The group is 
to assume full responsibility for 
its operations, Mr. Giannini stated, 


| declaring that the senior manage- 


ment “will lean over backwards 
to make sure that it does not in- 
terfere in any way with the coun- 
cil’s proper functioning.” 





It is learned from San Diego 
advices July 7 to the San Fran- 
cisco “Chronicle” that George H. 
Schmidt, Executive Vice - Presi- 
dent of the First National Trust 
& Savings Bank of San Diego, 
Calif., announced that controlling 
interest in the institution has 
been disposed of to a syndicate 


'which intended to place 42,117 
|out of 75,000 shares in the pres- 


ent common stock capitalization 
on public sale on Monday, July 10. 





President of the Association. Plans 
for the creation of nationwide ma- 
chinery to mobilize the credit fa- 
cilities of banks for the post-war 
credit needs of small business 
were revealed at the conclusion of 
the meeting of the ABA Executive 
Council in the spring. Mr. Hanes’ 
appointment was announced at 
that time. The naming of mem- 
bers of the Post-War Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission has now 
been completed. 


Forty-two banks in 32 States 
are represented in its member- 
ship, which is representative of 
beth large and small institutions 
and all types of communities. 


Formal organization of the com- 
mission will take place this month 
at a meeting to be held in New 
York, July 25-27. In addition to 
Mr. Hanes, the 41 bankers com- 
prising the Post-War Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission are: 
Arizona, Walter R. Bimson, Presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix; Arkansas, R. H. Dickenhorst, 
President, First State Bank, Mor- 
rilton; California, William J. 
George, President, First National 
Bank in Merced, Merced, and A. 
J. Gock. Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, Bank of American N. T. 
and S. A., Los Angeles; Connecti- 
cut, M. H. Glover, Vice-President, 
Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co., Hartford; Florida, George E. 
Lewis, President, The Lewis State 
Bank, Tallahassee; Georgia, H. 
Lane Young, President, The Cit- 
izens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta; Indiana, B. P. Allen, 
President, First National Bank, 
Wabash; Iowa, Frank C. Welch, 
President, The Peoples Savings 
Bank, Cedar Rapids; Kansas, M. L. 
Breidenthal, President, Security 
National Bank, Kansas City, and 
A. W. Kincade, President, Fourth 
Natiov~al Bank in Wichita, Wich- 
ita; Kentucky, E. R. Muir, Presi- 
dent, Louisville Trust Co., Louis- 
ville: Louisiana, T. L. Evans, 
President, Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co., Lafayette; Maine, Leon A. 
Dodge, President, First National 
Bank, Damariscotta; Maryland, H. 
P. Burdette, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Mt. Airy; Massachu- 





' setts, Llyod D. Brace, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Boston; 
Dodge, 


Joseph M. 
The Detroit 


Michigan, 
President, 


ABA Unit Fer Post-War Small Bosiaess Credit 


Personnel of the newly-created Post-War Small Business Credit 
Commission of the American Bankers Association, to have charge 
of the Association’s program for meeting the credit needs of small 
business, was announced in New York on July 10 by A. L. M, Wig- 
gins, President of the ABA. The Chairman of the Commission is 
Robert M. Hanes, President of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 


— 





of Winston-Salem, N. C., a past 





| President, 
| Bank, Newark: Oklahoma, R. B. 
| Patton, Executive Vice-President, 





Bank, Detroit: Minnesota. Richard 
C. Lilly, President, The First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul; Missouri, 
Kenton R. Cravens, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mercantile Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co.. St. Louis, and W. J. 
Bramman, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis; Nebraska, 
Ray R. Ridge, Vice-President, 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha; 
New Jersey, Frank W. Sutton, Jr., 
President, First National Bank, 
Toms River; New York, Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, Chairman of the 
Beard. The Chase National Bank, 
New York; David C. Barry, Senior 
Vice-President, Lincoln - Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co., Rochester: 
Hugh H. McGee, Vice-President, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York: 
North Dakota, G. H. Nesbit. Presi- 
dent. First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Fargo; Ohio, Sidney B. Cong- 
don, President, National City 
Bank, Cleveland, and E. D. Reese, 
The Park National 


American Exchange Bank, Hen- 
rvetta; Pennsvilvania, Wm. Fulton 
Kurtz, President, The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, 
Philadelphia, and H. B. McDowell, 
President, McDowell National 
Bank, Sharon: South Dakota, J. N. 
Thomson, Vice-President and 
Cashier, Bank of Centerville, Cen- 
terville; Tennessee, Norfleet 
Turner, President. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis; Texas, 
Wade Cooper, Vice - President, 
Lubbock National Bank, Lubbock: 
Eugene Fish, Vice-President and 
Cashier, Royall National Bank, 
Palestine, and Fred F. Florence, 
President. Republic National Bank, 


'Dallas; Utah, George S. Eccles, 


President, First Security Bank of 
Utah. N. A., Ogden; Virginia, H. 
H. Augustine, President, State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Rich- 
mond; Washington, B. N. Phillips, 
President, First National Bank, 
Port Angeles; West Virginia, 
Hayes Picklesimer, Executive 
Vice-President, Kanawha Valley 
Bank, Charleston; Wisconsin, W. 
G. Aschenbrener, Vice-President, 
American Bank & Trust Co, 
Racine. 


